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PREFACE. 


The  work  now  presented  to  the  Dublic  con- 
sists of  a  review  of  several  publicauons  which 
have  issued  from  the  press  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  so  far  as  they  afiect  and  impugn 
the  doctrine  of  Man's  Natural  Immortality.  All 
these  productions  treat  of  Future  Punishment, 
but  I  have  designedly  avoided  that  question, 
and  every  topic  directly  relatmg  to  it ;  and  I 
trust  I  have  not,  by  such  a  course,  done  any 
injustice,  either  to  the  authors  whose  writings 
I  have  handled,  or  to  the  truth. 

The  doctrines  of  Immortality  and  of  Future 
Punishment  are  indeed  connected,  and  in  such 
manner  connected  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
thoroughly  discussed  without  involving  the 
former;  but  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  allow  of  the  investigation  of 
the  former  apart  from  the  latter.  Such  a 
method  is,  in  fact,  the  most  advantageous.    The 
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question  of  man's  Immortality  can  be  most 
satisfactorily  determined  when  examined  by 
itself.  More  than  this ;  it  ought  in  fairness  to 
be  determined  before  the  subject  of  Future 
Punishment  is  entered  on.  The  conception  of 
endless  suffering  is  apt  to  agitate  the  feelings 
too  strongly  to  allow  a  calm  exercise  of  the 
judgment;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
some  who  have  denied  the  natural  immortality 
of  man,  have  been  led  to  do  so  in  part,  either 
because  the  admission  of  it  threatened  to  bring 
the  eternity  of  future  misery  in  its  train,  or 
because  the  denial  of  it  seemed  to  afford  a  more 
satisfactory  ground  than  could  otherwise  be 
taken  for  resistance  to  so  dreaded  a  conclusion. 
But  an  argument  ought  not  in  any  case  to  be 
decided  by  the  feelings.  Every  question  re- 
lating to  truth  should  be  decided  by  its 
appropriate  evidence.  Let  the  question  of 
Man's  Immortality,  therefore,  be  so ;  and  then, 
with  the  result  of  the  inquiry  in  our  hands,  we 
shall  best  advance  to  the  investigation  of  any 
other  doctrine  to  the  discussion  of  which  it 
may  be  tributary. 

I  have  written  because  I  have  read,  and 
because  I  wished  to  test  the  force  of  reasonings 
which  opposed  my  long  cherished  opinions.  I 
publish,  because  I  hope  it  may  be  useful  to 
others  to  be  acquainted  with  the  course  and 
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issue  of  my  thoughts;  but  if  in  this  hope  I 
should  be  disappointed^  I  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  beariDg5  what  I  trust  God,  who  knows' it 
to  be  such,  will  accept,  a  single-hearted  testi- 
mony to  that  which  I  believe  to  be  His  truth. 

The  course  I  have  pursued  in  the  composition 
of  this  work  is,  I  am  aware,  open  to  animadver- 
sion.    No  one  will  read  it  without  perceiving 
that  he  is  led  more  than  once  over  the  same 
ground.     He   will  naturally  say.   Surely  this 
repetition  might  have   been  avoided,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  several  writers  on  the  same 
topic  might  have  been  collected,  and  disposed  of 
at  once.     There  are  reasons,  however,  for  the 
course  I  have  preferred.    The  five  writers  I  have 
noticed,  although  maintaining  a  common  con- 
clusion, do  not  maintain  it  by  the  same  argu- 
ments.    It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  any  one . 
of  them  was  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of 
of  the  other  four,  so  that  they  are  not  actuated 
by  any  impulse  of  mutual  harmony  or  support. 
If  any  one  of  them  really  was  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  all  the  rest,  Mr.  White  has 
the  strongest  claim  to  such  a  distinction;  but 
he,  instead  of  supporting  his  coadjutors  in  the 
general  issue,  bases  his  whole  argument  on  a 
theory  of  life,  death,  and  immortality,  which 
subverts  their  fabric  from  its  foundation.  Amidst 
so  many  and  such  irreconcilable  differences,  I 
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found  no  course  practicable  but  a  separate 
examination  of  the  respective  works;  and,  if 
perhaps  an  abler  hand  might  have  overcome  the 
difficulty,  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  accept  as  it  is 
my  less  perfect  endeavour.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  course  I  have  taken  as  the  easiest 
may  be  found  to  be  also  the  best;  the  best, 
at  least,  that  is,  the  most  satisfactory,  for  the 
studious  and  reflecting  reader,  whose  habit  of 
patient  inquiry  requires  the  field  of  controversy 
to  be  thoroughly,  and  step  by  step,  explored. 
It  is  for  such  readers  chiefly  that  I  have  written. 
The  works  on  which  I  have  animadverted  are 
the  following:— 

1.  A  small  anonymous  work,  "  by  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,"  entitled  "Christ 
our  Life." 

2.  "Notes  of  Lectures  on  Future  Punish- 
ment," and  the  enlarged  edition  of  the  same 
work,  entitled  "The  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Future  Punishment,"  by  the  Eev.  H.  H.  Dob- 
ney,  of  Maidstone.  As  in  his  second  edition 
this  author  takes  an  extended  notice  of  the 
article  on  his  "  Notes  "  in  the  Eclectic  Keview 
for  August,  1845,  and  as  it  has  become  gene- 
rally known  that  that  article  was  written  by 
me,  I  have  replied  at  some  length  to  the  ani- 
madversions made  upon  it.  ,1  have  also,  for 
the  sake  of  reference,  reprinted  the  article  from 
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the   Eclectic  as  now  part  and  parcel  of  this 
controversy,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Book. 

3.  **Life  in  Christ,"  an  octavo  volume,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  White,  of  Hereford. 

4.  "An  inquiry:  Are  the  Wicked  Immor- 
tal ?    In  Six  Sermons,  by  George  Storrs." 

5.  "  Thoughts  on  the  Popular  Opinion  of 
Eternal  Punishment  being  synonymous  with 
Eternal  Torment."  This  tract  is  anonymous, 
but  is  stated  to  be  the  substance  of  Five  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  Bristol. 

I  have  noticed  all  these  publications,  because 
they  all  fell  into  my  hands,  and  all  became  mixed 
up  with  the  course  of  reading  and  reflection 
through  which  I  have  gone.  This  statement 
will  suggest  a  reason  why  I  have  not  adverted 
to  any  other  works  on  the  same  subject ;  it  will 
probably  be  admitted,  however,  that,  for  a  single 
combatant,  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  en- 
counter adversaries  sufficiently  numerous. 

To  the  successive  notices  of  the  works  above- 
named,  I  have  added  one  chapter  (the  last)  not 
controversial,  but  devoted  to  a  simple  and  direct 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Man's  Natural 
Immortality,  and  its  proofs. 

To  the  Four  Books  on  Immortality,  is  ap- 
pended a  reprint  of  my  recent  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, "  Who  will  Live  for  Ever  ?  an  Examin- 
ation of  Luke  XX.  36 ; "  a  step  which  has  been 
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taken  in  order  to  present  to  the  readers  of  this 
volume  the  whole  of  what  I  have  written  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  And  as,  during 
the  passage  of  this  work  through  the  press,  two 
Beplies  to  the  pamphlet  have  appeared,  one  by 
Mr. White  of  Hereford,  and  one  by  Mr.  Morris 
of  Plymouth^  I  have  added  at  the  close  the 
Rejoinders  which  were  respectively  required. 
The  great  length  to  which  my  Rejoinders  have 
necessarily  gone,  has  unexpectedly  and  unde- 
sirably increased  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

I  feel  no  inclination  to  complain  of  the  au- 
thors whose  works  I  have  reviewed,  for  having 
done  what  may  be  adapted  to  disturb,  in  any 
measure,  the  popular  belief.  The  search  for 
truth  is  open  to  all;  and  mankind  have  no 
greater  benefactors  than  those  who,  with  suf- 
ficient wisdom  on  the  one  hand,  and  sufficient 
courage  on  the  other,  endeavour  to  rectify 
deeply  rooted  and  prevalent  mistakes. 

In  addition  to  these  general  considerations, 
however,  which  adequately  vindicate  the  writers 
in  question,  I  feel  the  influence  of  a  personal 
one,  which  awakens  towards  them  iu  me  a 
somewhat  peculiar  sympathy.  In  the  early 
period  of  my  life  and  ministry,  I  occupied  a 
position  similar  to  theirs.  In  my  first  produc- 
tion, Theology,  and  afterwards  more  fully  in 
my  treatise  on  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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I  endeayoured  to  grapple  with  what  I  then 
thought,  and  still  think,  popular  theological 
errors,  and  placed  myself  in  the  ranks  of  those 
(little  at  that  time  imagining  how  numerous  a 
class  they  were)  who  had  striven  to  exhibit  a 
more  intelligible  gospeL  Conscious  that  I  had 
thought  out  my  views,  if  not  conclusively,  at 
least  with  strenuous  honesty,  I  threw  them 
before  the  world,  in  the  hope  that,  if  they  did 
not  gain  concurrence,  they  would  elicit  an 
answer,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  helping 
a  young  man  and  minister  to  think  more  justly. 
No  one,  however,  did  me  this  act  of  charity, 
nor  am  I  aware  that  the  line  of  argument  I 
pursued  has  been  fairly  tested  by  an  opponent 
to  this  day.  Having  contended,  not  for  victory, 
but  for  truth,  I  have  often  regretted  this,  and  I 
still  regret  it.  Unworthy  as  my  little  volumes 
may  be,  they  will  yet  stand  here  and  there  on 
the  shelves  of  theological  libraries ;  and  I  would 
much  rather  that  the  few  students  who  may 
hereafter  read  them,  should  have  been  able  to 
place  side  by  side  with  them  all  that  the  advo- 
cates of  contending  views  might  have  found  to 
say  in  opposition  to  them. 

On  this  ground,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
I  sympathize  in  a  lively  manner  with  the 
authors  whose  works  I  have  here  noticed,  and 
especially  with   those  of  them  with  whom  I 
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BOOK  I. 

ON  THB  ARGUMENT  AS  CONDUCTED  BY  A  CLERGY- 
MAN OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


INTBODtTCTION. 

In  the  year  1835  there  was  published  in 
Dublin  a  small  work  bearing  the  following  title, 
"Christ  our  Life;  or  the  Scripture  Testimony 
concerning  Immortality.  By  a  Clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England." 

The  introduction  to  this  work  exhibits  in  a 
discursive  manner  several  of  the  topics  which 
occur  subsequently  in  a  more  regular  form :  I 
shall  consequently  be  doing  a  service  to  the 
reader,  without  any  injustice  or  disadvantage  to 
the  author,  if  I  pass  them  over  now,  with  a  view 
to  notice  them  fully  in  their  proper  place.  1 
proceed  therefore  at  once  to  the  page  in  which 
the  author  opens  his  argument  in  form,  in  the 
fomr  propositions  following : — 

"  I.  That  man  is  not  by  creation  or  natural  con- 
stitution immortal. 
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"  II.  That  immortality,  or  eternal  life,  is  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  words,  derived  to  man  only 
through  Christ. 

"III.  That  it  is  communicated  in  regeneration, 
and  is  identical  with  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  believers. 

"  IV.  That  those  who  do  not  believe  the  gospel, 
and  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  shall  finally  be 
destroyed,  or  die  as  to  all  life.*'  p.  8. 

I  shall  strictly  follow  the  author  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  attemj;ts  to  establish  these 
propositions. 


CHAP.  I. 

ON   HIS   FIBSI   PKOPOSITION. 

The  first  proposition  is,  "That  man  is  not 
immortal  by  creation,  or  natural  constitution." 
p.  8. 

Under  this  proposition  the  author  first  refers 
to  the  various  phrases  used  in  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  creation  of  man,  pp.  8,  10. 
These  phrases  occur  in  Gen.  i.  26, 27  ;  and  iL  7. 

Gen.  i.  26,  27.  "  And  God  said.  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness ;  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the 
earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image ;  in  ^e  image  of  God  created  he  him." 
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This  passage  cannot  be  taken  to  denote  less 
than  some  distinguished  prerc^tive  in  man^  as 
compared  with  the  animal  tribes.  What  was 
the  nature  of  this  prerogative  ? 

According  to  our  author^  man  was  created  in 
the  image  of  God — 

First,  in  his  character;  he  having  been  made 
"upright,"  (Eccles.  viL  29)  and,  when  renewed, 
being  **  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image 
of  him  that  created  him.''  CoL  iiL  10. 

Secondly,  in  his  position;  he  having  been 
placed  in  authority  over  the  inferior  races — 
''Let  them  have  dominion  .  .  .  over  all  the 
earth." 

But  here  he  stops ; "  it  being  evident,"  says  he, 
''that  man  might  be  made  after  the  image  or 
likeness  of  God  morally  speaking,  ...  as  well 
as  in  the  dominion  conferred  on  him,  without 
being  by  constitution  immortal." 

"  He  might  " —  the  reader  will  mark  the 
hesitancy  of  this  expression.  The  author  does 
not  say  "he  was,^^  Something  held  him  back 
from  so  decisive  a  word.  Was  it  not  a  feeling — 
a  feeling  which  will  find  response  in  every 
breast — that  man's  admitted  moral  and  magis- 
terial prerogatives  draw  after  them  a  physical 
distinction?  I  go  on,  then,  to  affirm,  that 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God — 

Thirdly,  in  his  nature;  since  without  some 
measure  of  similarity  to  God  in  his  nature,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  he  should  resemble 
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INTRODUCTION. 

» 

In  the  year  1835  there  was  published  in 
Dublin  a  small  work  bearing  the  following  title, 
"  Christ  our  Life ;  or  the  Scripture  Testimony 
concerning  Immortality.  By  a  Clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England." 

The  introduction  to  this  work  exhibits  in  a 
discursive  manner  several  of  the  topics  which 
occur  subsequently  in  a  more  regular  form :  I 
shall  consequently  be  doing  a  service  to  the 
reader,  without  any  injustice  or  disadvantage  to 
the  author,  if  I  pass  them  over  now,  with  a  view 
to  notice  them  fully  in  their  proper  place.  I 
proceed  therefore  at  once  to  the  page  in  which 
the  author  opens  his  argument  in  form,  in  the 
four  propositions  following : — 

''  I.  That  man  is  not  by  creation  or  natural  con- 
stitution immortal. 
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conceives,  Adam  would  have  taken  the  words, 
«  Thou  shalt  die." 

*'  We  are  bound,"  says  he,  "  to  take  the  words  as 
Adam  himself  would  have  taken  them.  He  had 
just  been  constituted  '  a  living  soul ;'  and  to  him 
the  sentence  would  have  been  understood  as  though 
God  had  said  to  him.  Live  to  me,  or  cease  to  live ; 
a  sentence  which  must  have  commended  itself  as 
equitable  and  just,  but  no  more.**  p.  11. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  from  this,  however, 
that  Adam  did  take  the  words,  ^^Thou  shalt 
die,"  in  the  sense  of  ceasing  to  exist.      The 
premonitions  of  a  future  life,  to  presume  upon 
nothing  more,  must  have  been  at  least  as  strong 
in  him  as  they  are  in  ourselves ;  and  it  is  much 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  death  meant  to 
c\-o'\>j^^lx\xj^  what  it  has  meant  ever  since,  and  means 
S^now,  the  termination  of  life  in  the  body.    There 
is  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  to  die  is  not  to 
cease  to  exist,  but  merely  to  change  the  mode 
,/         of  our  existence.     Death  is,  I  conceive,  but  a 
'  name  for  that  mode  of  human   existence  in 
i  which  the  animal  functions  are  no  longer  per- 
ry-., ^j\formed. 

rXt^  "  I  ask  further,  what  does  our  author  mean  by 
IyTT^* immortality?  He  plainly  holds  an  immortal 
being  to  be  one  that  must  live  for  ever;  since 
he  asks,  "  how  can  an  immortal  creature  die  ?" 
But  this  I  think  is  not  the  true  meaning  of 
immortality.rThe  idea  conveyed  by  this  word  in 
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relation  to  man  is  that  he  is  adapted  to  live  for  ( 

ever^  or  that  he  is  not  liable  to  the  cessation  of  '       .     . 

conscious  being  from  any  natural  cause.]  7t?  r  ^<.  i^-U^v^' 

With    our    author's    notions  of   death  and  t,  y^xjLtr^ 
immortalitj^  it  would  of  course  be  contradictory   i  >  ^  WrO 
to  say  that  man  was  both  mortal  and  immortal ; 
but;   these   definitions    being    repudiated^   the 
alleged  contradiction  disappears.   Man  is  mortal, 
that  is,  liable  to  a  certain  change  in  the  mode  of 
his  existence,  arresting  his  corporeal  activity: 
man  is  at  the  same  time  immortal,  that  is,  not^ 
liable  to  any  change  from  natural  causes  in  the 
mode  of  his  existence,  by  which  his  conscious- 
ness   and    intellectual    powers  might  be   ex-^ 
tinguished.     In  a  word,  he  has  a  mortal  body, 
and  an  immortal  souL*     No  proof  of  man's 
mortality,  therefore,  constitutes  any  argument 
against  his  immortality. 

To  his  interpretation  of  the  words  "  Thou 
shalt  die,"  the  author  admits 

"  It  may  be  objected  that  Adam  did  not  die,  did 
not  cease  to  exist,  on  the  day  he  transgressed.  But 
why?  Is  it  because  death  meant  something  else 
than  death  ?  Or  is  it  not  because  God  timely  inter- 
posed that  remedy  which  now  saves  the  believer 
from  death?"  pp.  11, 12. 

**  Saves  the  believer /r(ww  death  f^  The  phrase 
is  a  startling  one ;  and  so  the  author  evidently 

♦  See  the  author's  pamphlet,   Who  will  Live  for  Ever  ? 
reprinted  at'  the  end  of  this  volume .     Note  A . 
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felt^  for  he  immediately  brings  against  himself 
the  objection  he  anticipates  from  his  reader — 
"  Yet  Adam  died,  and  believers  now  die,"  And 
thus  he  answers  it : — 

"  *  Yet  Adam  died,  and  believers  now  die !'  Yes; 
but  it  is  to  prove  the  very  thing  the  objection  is 
meant  to  confute.  To  prove  that  life  is  not  now 
from  Adam,  but  from  another;  not  from  natural 
constitution,  but  from  altogether  a  different  source. 
The  natural  life  is  resigned  by  the  believer;  the 
Christian  dies  naturally,  that  he  may  rise  again  to 
life  spiritually.  '  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,'  that  is, 
a  body  animated  by  natural  life ;  '  it  is  raised  a  spiri- 
tual body,*  that  is,  a  body  quickened  by  the  Spirit. 
*  And  so  it  is  written,  the  first  man  Adam  was  made 
a  living  soul,'  having  only  natural ,  life  ;  '  the  last 
Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit,*  endowing 
those  who  are  in  him  with  the  life  of  the  Spirit. 
1  Cor.  XV.  44,  45." 

"  The  objection  is  meant  to  confute  "  the  as- 
sertion that  Christ  saves  believers  from  death, 
and  the  author  says  they  die  "  to  prove  "  it — 
meaning,  I  suppose,  that  their  dying  is  a  proof 
of  it :  that  is,  their  dying  proves  that  Christ 
saves  them  froip  death  I  Doubtless,  since,  ac- 
cording to  him,  in  death  believers  cease  to  exist, 
and  since  Adam  also  thus  ceased  to  exist,  if  they 
live  any  more,  this  will  prove  that  life  is  not 
now  from  Adam,  or  by  natural  constitution; 
and  this  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  the  author's 
intention  to  say. 
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How^  then^  does  a  deceased  Christian  live 
again?  Our  author's  answer  is^  that  ^^  he  dies  na- 
turaUy,"  and  "  rises  again  to  Kfe  spiritually ;"  and 
in  confirmation  he  adduces  a  passage  relating  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  appears  from 
this,  that  the  author  does  not  believe  Christians 
to  exist  in  any  condition  but  in  the  body.  It 
might  be  questioned^  indeed,  whether  he  be- 
lieves in  the  existence  of  the  human  soul  at  all; 
smce,  according  to  him,  the  return  of  the  dead 
Christian  to  life  is  effected  by  the  quickening 
of  the  body  alone,  the  spirit  which  ultimately 
animates  it  being  not  a  human  spirit,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

If  this  scheme  be  somewhat  hard  of  under- 
standing as  it  relates  to  believers,  how  is  it  capable 
of  application  to  unbelievers  ?  They  also  "  die 
naturally,"  and  cease  to  exist.  Do  they  return 
to  existence,  or  not  ?  If  they  do  not,  where  is 
future  judgment  ?  If  they  do,  whence  do  they 
derive  their  life  ? 

"  The  question,  however,"  our  author  proceeds, 
"  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  finally  decided, 
and  the  argument  from  the  original  constitution  of 
man  completely  set  aside  by  the  reason  given  after 
the  fall  for  his  expulsion  from  Paradise." 

The  passage  here  cited  is  Gen.  iii.  22,  24 : 
**  Now  therefore  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  live  for  ever :  there- 
fore the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  gar- 
den of  Eden." 
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"  That  is,"  says  the  author,  "  the  Lord,  in  com- 
passion to  his  creature,  '  in  wrath  remembering 
mercy,'  here  timely  interposes  to  save  him  from  that 
to  which  the  popular  creed  condemns  him,  to  save 
him  from  perpetuating  endlessly  a  life  which  in  his 
fallen  state  could  only  be  miserable.  He  had  not 
originally  made  him  immortal,  and  now  he  will  not 
let  him  make  himself  so.  This  is  very  plain."  pp. 
12,  13. 

All  the  force  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  as- 
sumption that  eating  of  the  tree  of  life  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  endless  existence  of  tlie  soul  of 
Adam^  which  the  author  quietly  takes  for 
granted.  That  this  nutriment  was  adapted  to 
secure  perpetual  life  for  the  body  may  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  author's  pur- 
pose. I  cannot  admit,  however,  without  proof, 
that  the  passage  cited  means  anything  more. 

I  have  now  treated  of  all  matters  brought  for- 
ward under  the  first  proposition,  and  may  fairly 
observe,  I  think,  that  they  go  a  very  little  way 
towards  the  proof  of  it.  The  author  has  spent 
his  strength  in  demonstrating  what  was  obvious 
enough  before,  that  man  "  was  by  creation,"  and 
he  might  have  added,  by  natural  constitution, 
"mortal;"  but  his  business  was  to  show  that 
man  was  not  by  creation  and  natural  constitu- 
tion, immortal— -quite  a  different  position,  to- 
wards which  he  has  not  directed  a  single 
argument.  Indeed,  he'  has  entirely  miscon- 
ceived the  terms. 
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CHAP.   IL 

ON   HIS   SECOND   PE0P081TI0N. 

I  ADVANCE  now  to  the  second  proposition  ; 
"  That  immortality,  or  eternal  life,  is,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  words,  derived  to  man  only 
through  Christ."  p.  13. 

The  writer  begins  this  section  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  That  *  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,' 
we  have  seen,  is  the  statement  of  the  scrip- 
tures from  the  beginning."  This  is  clearly  an 
inaccurate  representation.  What  we  have  seen 
is,  that  death  was  to  Adam  the  penalty  of  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows^ 
fipom  this  that  death  is  the  wages  of  sin  imiver-  >' 
sally.  Adam's  position  in  relation  to  this  act  of 
disobedience  to  God  was  peculiar,  and  so  may 
have  been — so  must  have  been — his  punishment. 
In  the  fact  stated  there  is  no  warrant  for  believ- 
ing that  death  would  have  been  the  punishment 
of  any  other  sin  on  the  part  of  our  first  parent, 
or  that  it  is  the  intended  punishment  of  any  of 
the  sins  of  his  posterity. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  say  that  ^^  the  state- 
ment" that  "the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  **is 
afterwards  repeated  in  passages  [of  scripture] 
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too  numerous  to  quote.'^  I  think  this  also  an 
affirmation  as  destitute  of  correctness  as  it  is  here 
of  proof;  but  I  can,  of  course,  enter  into  no  in- 
vestigation until  proof  is  given.  That  the 
apostle  does,  in  Kom.  vi.  23,  say  that  *'the 
wages  of  sin  is  death"  is  quite  true,  and  his 
testimony  needs  no  confirmation.  What,  how- 
ever, is  the  real  meaning  of  his  words?  He 
himself  teaches  us,  in  the  same  epistle,  that 
death  "  entered  into  the  world  **  by  the  sin  of 
one  man,  and  that,  by  the  force  of  that  one 
transgression,  it  '^  passed  upon  all  men,"  Bom. 
V.  12.  If  it  were  not  so,  indeed,  why  do  in- 
fants die,  who  have  committed  no  sin  ?  Death 
>1^  j  is  thus  *'the  wages  of  sin,"  indeed;  but  of 
\  Adam's  sin,  and  not  our  own.  Yet  the  latter 
is  the  sense  in  which  our  author  is  continually 
reiterating  the  words,  as  though  death  were  the 
penalty  universally  attached  to  sin  as  a  breach 
of  the  moral  law.  In  the  literal  sense  of  the 
term  death,  this  is  not  true ;  and  hence  arises  a 
necessity,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  of 
understanding  it  in  the  passage  before  us  in  a 
figurative  manner. 

As  though  he  thought  it  a  point  of  great 
importance,  however,  the  author  proceeds  to 
adduce  further  proof  of  his  opinion  from  the 
nature  of  the  expiation  offered  by  Jesus  Christ 
This,  he  insists,  consisted  exclusively  in  his  death; 
and  hence  he  infers  that  the  penalty  of  sin  was 
death. 
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**  What  i&  that,"  he  exclaims,  **  m  the  suffering  of 
which  Christ  is  declared  to  have  made  atonement  ? 
The  answer  is,  his  death,  .  .  What  is  the  inference 
we  are  to  draw  as  to  the  desert  of  man*s  sin,  and 
the  meaning  of  that  death  which  is  all  through  the 
scriptures  declared  to  be  the  wages  of  sin  ?  That  it 
is  literal  death,"  pp.  15,  16. 

Now  to  assert  that  the  expiation  offered  by 
Christ  consisted  exclusively  in  his  death,  is  to 
take  an  extreme  position,  not  to  be  maintained 
without  difficulty.     To  say  nothing  of  the  hu- 
miliation characteristic   of    our  Lord's    whole 
existence  on  earth,  and  of  the  multiplied  suffer- 
ings in  yiew  of  which  he  was  designated  in 
anticipation  by   the    prophet  as  '^a    man  of 
sorrows,"  the   evangelical  narrative  makes  us^^ 
acquainted  with  a  large  amount  of  internal   i  ^ 
anguish,  endured  by  him  in   such  inunediate  /'      *'  '* 
connexion   with  his  death  as  to  be  scarcely/^'' ^    \  , 
sej^arable  from  it^   The  sorrows  of  Gethsemane,  \  ^  _ 
and  the  agony  on  the  cross,  were  surely  parts;  at'  >c 
of  the  great  sacrifice.    Where  else,  indeed,  was 
that  which  Isaiah  denominates  '^  the  travail  of 
his  soul?"    Or  what  account  can  be  given  of 
these  agonies,  if  we  refuse  to  refer  them,  as  has 
hitherto  been  done  by  theologians  with  a  very 
general  consent,  to  the  department  of  expiatory 
suffering?*     Take  away  this  explanation,  and 
the  fact  remains  in  an  utter  darkness,  which  our 

*  See  Dwight's  Theology,  Disc.  66, 
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author  has  not  made  a  single  effort  to  dissipate. 
For  my  own  part,  whUe  assigning  to  Christ's 
death  an  indispensable  and  most  important  place 
among  the  constituent  elements  of  his  expiatoiy 
sacrifice,  I  deny  that  it  constituted  the  whole 
offering,  and  declare  my  conviction  that  the 
very  foundation  of  our  author's  argument  on 
this  subject  is  unsound. 

I  demur  abo  to  the  principle  implied  in  the 
y     .author's   argument,    that  Christ,  in    effecting 
/  /  atonement,    suffered  precisely  the  penally  de- 
\  nounced  against  the  transgressor.     Such  a  view 
is  not  necessary  to  the  scriptural  conception  of 
the  atonement,  and  is  liable  to  very  serious  ob- 
jections.   I  feel,  consequently,  no  force  in  rea- 
soning of  this  sort : — 

"If  the  never-ending  sufferings  of  a  creature 
essentially  immortal  be  the  wages  of  sin,  has  Christ 
paid  this  penalty,  and  discharged  the  debt  of  jus- 
tice ?  Palpably  not.  He  has  paid  no  such  penalty. 
...  If  the  souls  of  those  for  whom  he  vouchsafed 
to  substitute  himself  were  under  the  sentence  of 
endless  suffering,  then  did  he  make  his  soul  liable  to 
the  same."  pp.  16,  17. 

This  is  an  unscriptural  view  of  the  case. 
Christ  suffered  "  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  in 
such  manner  as  to  render  it  compatible  with 
the  judicial  righteousness  of  God  that  he 
should  exercise  mercy  towards  sinners;  but  that 
this  involves  his  enduring  the  precise  penalty 
denounced  by  the  law  against  every  individual 
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transgressor,  is  neither  stated  in  scripture,  nor 
yet  demonstrated  by  argument*  On  the  foot- 
ing on  which  our  author  places  the  matter, 
indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that 
Christ  should  have  died  many  times,  since  his 
dying  once  cannot  be  taken  to  be  enduring 
more  than  the  penalty  denounced,  according 
to  the  author,  against  a  single  transgressor. 

Besides,  as  the  author  himself  perceives,  his 
scheme  of  atonement  precludes,  not  merely  end- 
less suffering,  but  any  suffering  after  deaths 
from  forming  part  of  the  sinner's  sentence  and 
condemnation,  ^^  inasmuch  as  Christ  did  not 
suffer  the  one  any  more  than  the  other."  His 
answer  to  this  objection  is  in  the  following 
words:  — 

'*  It  is  indeed  admitted,  and  distinctly  recognized, 
as  a  most  important  truth  of  scripture,  that  there  is 
suffering  after  death  in  the  instances  of  the  damned ; 
that  they  live,  after  their  departure  from  this  life, 
until  that  event  emphatically  called  '  the  second 
death,'  Rev.  xx.  6,  14.  But  while  a  state  of  inter- 
mediate suffering  between  the  first  and  second 
death  is  here  distinctly  admitted,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  denied,  first,  that  this  after  existence  is  a  con- 
sequence, still  less  a  proof,  of  constitutional  immor- 
tality in  man ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  [the  suffering] 
is  any  part  of  the  wages  of  sin,  or  of  the  sentence 
which  Christ  died  to  expiate.     No;  it  is  asserted, 

*  See  Wardlaw  on  the  Atonement,  p.  54  et  seq,  and  Jenkyn 
on  the  Atonement,  p.  290  et  seq. 
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without  fear  of  refutation,  that  this  is  ever  in  scrip- 
ture spoken  of  as  a  special  condemnation  awarded 
to  those  who  are  unbelievers,  ('  who  received  not 
the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved'— 
who  have  heard,  but  '  have  not  obeyed  the  gospel 
of  Christ'  Compare  Mark  xvi.  15,  16;  Acts  xviL 
30,  31;  2  Thess.  i.  8,  9,  and  ii.  12.  Even  the  rich 
man  in  the  parable,  who  *  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  hell,' 
had  been  a  despiser  of  the  word  of  God,  had,  vrith 
his  five  brethren,  refused  to  hear  '  Moses  and  the 
prophets,') — and,  being  the  sentence  of  those  who 
disown  the  Redeemer,  no  one  was  ever  redeemed 
from  it.  It  presupposes  the  atonement,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  the  object  of  it.  Thus  far,  then, 
as  to  the  reason  why  Christ  did  not  endure  this 
suffering."  pp.  18,  19. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  passage^  is  its  palpable  incon- 
sistency with  the  author's  notion  of  death.  To 
die  is,  with  him,  "  ceasing  to  exist ; "  yet  here 
he  recognizes  it  ^^  as  a  most  important  truth  of 
scripture,"  that  even  wicked  men  "  live  after 
their  departure  from  this  Ufe."  That  is,  they 
exist  after  they  cease  to  exist.  Is  this  less  than 
contradictory? 

I  notice  in  the  next  place,  his  extraordinary 
view  of  the  "  suffering  after  death,"  which  he 
admits  "  in  the  instances  of  the  danmed."  This, 
he  says,  is  not  "  any  part  of  *  the  wages  of 
sin,* "  but  "  a  special  condemnation  awarded  to 
those  who  are  unbelievers."  Suppose  this  were 
granted,  surely  unbelief  is  a  sin.     If  not,  why 
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is  any  condemnation  awarded  to  it  ?  And  if  the 
wages  of  this  sin  be  not  deaths  but  some  special 
suffering  after  death,  then  it  cannot  be  said 
that  death  is  the  wages  of  sin,  since  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  sin  of  which  death  is  not  the 
wages.  According  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
scriptures,  however,  the  punishment  of  unbeKef 
is  death,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  passages  he 
himself  has  cited,  viz.  2  Thess.  i.  8,  9,  where 
we  are  told,  that  those  who  "  obey  not  the  gos- 
pel shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruo- 
tion  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

Our  author  further  says,  the  sufferings  of 
unbelievers  after  death  form  no  part  "  of  the 
sentence  which  Christ  died  to  expiate,"  which 
*^  being  the  sentence  of  those  who  disown  the 
Redeemer,  no  one  was  ever  redeemed  from  it** 
Is  this  credible  ?  Has  no  one,  then,  ever  been 
forgiven  the  sin  of  unbelief?  And  upon  what 
ground  has  this  sin  so  often  been  forgiven,  if 
the  expiation  of  Christ  did  not  extend  to  it? 
"  It  presupposes  the  atonement,'*  says  our  au- 
thor, "  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  object  of 
it.*'  This  is  fatal  reasoning,  if  true ;  for  a  very 
large  part  of  the  sins  of  those  who  have  heard 
the  gospel  *^  presuppose  the  atonement,"  and 
must  be  according  to  him  unatoned  for,  and 
consequently  unpardonable.  Yet  he  is  only 
consistent  with  himself  in  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, which  results  directly  from  the  theory 
that  Christ,  in  expiating  sin,  suffered  the  pre- 
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else  penalty  due  to  the  sinner;  slnce^  in  that 
case,  he  could  suffer  only  the  penalty  due  for 
transgressions  of  the  moral  law.  The  impos- 
sibility of  acquiescing  in  such  a  conclusion,  sup- 
plies a  powerful  reason  for  adopting  a  different 
view  of  the  atonement. 

Our  author  perceives  a  difficulty  of  another 
kind.  If  the  penalty  of  sin  was  death — "a 
ceasing  for  ever  to  live" — and  if  Christ  suffered 
precisely  this  penalty,  how  did  he  rise  from  the 
dead,  and  live  again?    He  replies  as  follows : — 

"The  answer  to  this  is  obvious;  viz.  that  Christ 
was  raised  from  the  dead,  not  in  the  power  of  natu- 
ral life,  but  of  his  divine  life — that  life  which  was 
not  forfeited,  because  not  originally  possessed  by 
man,  but  with  which  human  nature  was  endowed 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  when  he  was  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Accordingly,  his  resurrection  .  .  . 
is  the  reasserting  of  the  divine  life  in  him,  not  of 
that  which  is  natural,  or  merely  human.  To  have 
done  this  last — ^to^have  lived  again  in  the  power  of 
natural  or  merely  human  life — would  have  been  an 
evasion  of  the  sentence  of  death,  which,  as  it  res- 
pects man  without  divine  life,  is  final  and  irrevoca- 
ble." p.  17. 

From  this  it  appears  to  be  the  author's 
opinion  that  our  blessed  Lord  in  dying,  did,  as 
man,  ^^  cease  to  exist."  During  at  least  three 
days,  that  glorious  person,  Immanuel,  God  with 
us,  had  no  being  I  Did  Christ  himself  anticipate 
this,  when  he  said  to  the  dying  thief,  "  To-day 
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shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise?**  Or  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy,  when  indicting  the  words. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades  ?" 
Or  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  author's 
admission  of  the  continued  existence  after  death 
of  even  wicked  men  ? 

Christ's  return  to  life,  however,  after  profess- 
edly submitting  himself  to  the  doom  of  final  and 
irrevocable  cessation  of  being,  our  author  admits 
has  the  appearance  of  ''an  evasion  of  the  sen- 
tence ;"  an  imputation  from  which,  according  to 
him,  the  Bedeemer  escapes  only  by  having 
exercised  in  this  matter  his  divine,  and  not  his 
human  vitality.  Now  I  do  not  see  the  force  of 
this.  I  think  if  it  would  have  been  an  evasion 
in  one  way,  it  was  so  in  the  other.  The  whole 
representation,  however,  is  unscriptural.  The 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  nowhere 
ascribed  to  himself.  On  the  contrary,  the  uni- 
form testimony  of  the  apostles  was,  "  God  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead."  And  this  is  another 
proof  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Eternal 
Father  at  least,  the  sentence  under  which  his  ^ 
beloved  Son  had  fallen  did  not  award  a  final y  ^f^ 
and  irrevocable  cessation  of  existence. 

At  this  point  our  author  closes  his  arguments 
in  support  of  his  opinion  that  death,  or  cessation 
of  being,  is  the  punishment  of  sin.  In  my 
judgment  he  is  very  far  from  having  proved  it ; 
but  whether  he  has  proved  it  or  not,  it  seems  to 
me  altogether  irrelevant  to  his  object.    If,  as 
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appears,  he  wishes  to  infer  from  it  that  man  wbb 
mortal,  this  is  plain  enough  without  the  trouble 
of  demonstration.  His  proper  object  was  to 
show  that  man  was  not  by  creation  immortah 
towards  which  he  has  not  advanced  a  single 
step.  On  the  contrary  his  argument  favours  the 
sentiment  that  man  is  by  creation  immortal, 
since  it  leaves  us  to  infer  that  his  being,  if  it 
had  not  been  brought  to  an  end  by  an  act  of 
punishment,  would  have  found  no  other  termi- 
nation. 


CHAP.  IIL 

ON   HIS   SECOND   PROPOSITION   CONTINTTED. 

Entering  now  on  a  new  department  of  evi- 
dence, the  author  refers  to  the  terms  in  which 
"  the  salvation  effected  by  Christ  is  most  com- 
monly expressed ;"  "such  as  the  word  immortal- 
ity itself,  life,  and  eternal  life"  p.  19.  This  is 
a  very  important  branch  of  the  ai^ument,  and 
deserves  a  most  careful  examination. 

1.  He  takes  first  the  word  immortality, 
and  observes,  "  that  it  is  exclusively  applied  to 
those  who  are  saved,  and  spoken  of  in  a  way 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  all 
are  immortal"  p.  20.  The  author  here  refers 
to  pages  4  and  5,  where  he  has  given  a  list 
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of   the  places  in  which  the  words  idava<r(ay 

ai^^apaioj  ^^^  a^doprocf  in  our  version  rendered  * 

« immortality,''  "  incorruption,"  and  "  incorrupt-  ^ 

ible,"  are  used;  and  where  he  pleases  himself  with 

the  observation,  that,  '^  in  all  cases  the  application  , 

is  either  to  Ood,  or  that  which  is  of  Ood,  his 

people,  their  inheritance,  their  resurrection,  and 

reward."     Be  it  so.     On  the  other  hand,  a  '  ^^^"^"^^ 

careful  examination  of  the  passages  (they  are 

but  few)  fully  authorizes  me  to  say,  that  in  no 

case  is  either  of  these  terms  used  to  denote 

**  the  salvation  effected  by  Christ."    But  this  is 

the  author's  point     Every  thing  short  of  this 

is  inconclusive  and  irrelevant. 

To  look,  however,  at  the  passages  apart. 

(1.)  That  which  the  author  first  notices,  and 
on  which  he  lays  the  greatest  stress,  is  Bom.  ii. 
6,  7 ; — God,  "  who  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works:  to  them  who,  by 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality^  eternal  life." 

Before  this  passage  can  be  fairly  'weighed, 
however,  the  reader  must  decide  for  himself  a 
question  relating  to  its  real  scope  and  intention. 
By  the  commentators  different,  and  indeed 
opposite  views  of  it  have  been  taken;  some 
referring  it  to  the  gospel,  and  others  to  the 
law.  I  see  difficulties  which  appear  to  me,  not 
only  great,  but  insuperable,  in  interpreting  it  of 
the  evangelical  method  of  God  towards  men, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  agree  with  those  who 
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regard  the  whole  passage,  ver.  6  to  11,  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  requirements  and  sanctions 
of  God's  moral  government.  Should  the  reader 
agree  with  me  in  this  view,  he  will  feel  that  the 
text  cited  by  our  author  is  altogether  in- 
applicable to  his  purpose,  since  he  adduces  it 

/.  /-     /to  prove  that  immortality  is  the  gift  of  Christy 
J    I    and  expressive  of  "the  salvation  effected  by 

^•^   •     \  him." 

While  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  so  far  as  our 
author's  use  of  the  text  is  concerned,  I  am 
aware  that  it  leaves  me  open  to  the  question, 
*  Was  undying  existence,  then,  held  out  as  the 
reward  of  obedience  to  the  law?  For  if  so, 
adaptation  to  it  was  not  a  natural  property  of 
man.'  I  answer  by  saying  that  I  do  not  think 
the  position  of  the  word  immortality  in  this  case 
allows  it  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  meaning. 
For  this  opinion  I  assign  the  following  rea- 
sons : — 

1 .  The  general  import  of  the  passage,  every 
other  part  of  which  obviously  refers  to  happiness 
and  misery  respectively;  see  from  ver.  6  to  11. 

2.  The  close  connexion  of  "immortality  "  with 
"  glory  and  honour,"  words  which  immediately 
precede  it,  and  seem  to  require  for  it  a  meaning 
congruous  with  their  own.     ^ 

3.  The  substitution  of  the  word  "  peace  "  for 
it,  when  the  whole  phrase  is  repeated  in  the 
10th  verse.  Upon  examining  the  context,  the 
reader  will  clearly  see  that  the  apostle's  state- 
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men!  is  In  a  duplicate  form^  ver.  9  and  10  being 
a  repetition  Inversely  of  ver.  7  and  8.  "  Glory, 
honour,  and  peacey^  consequently,  in  ver.  10, 
must  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  "glory, 
honour, and  immortality y'  in  ver.  7. 

These  reasons  satisfy  me  that  the  word 
immortality  ought  here  to  be  taken,  either 
figuratively  as  a  noun  denoting  happiness,  or 
as  an  adjective,  as  if  the  apostle,  by  hendla- 
dys,  had  said,  "immortal  glory  and  honour." 
There  is  critical  authority  for  both  these  views, 
and  the  reader  may  adopt  that  which  he 
prefers. 

(2.)  The  passage  next  quoted  by  our  author  is 
2  Tim.  I.  10 ;  —  "  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
abolished  death,  and  brought  Ufe  and  immor- 
tality to  light  through  the  gospeL"  The 
manner  in  which  he  makes  this  bear  on  his 
object  is  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  '  life  and  immortality 
are  *  brought  to  light/  not  (as  often  asserted)  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  comparative  obscurity  of  Old 
Testament  revelations,  but  to  death  : — '  Who  hath 
abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  ;*  namely,  by  his  resurrection  as  '  the  first  be- 
gotten from  the  dead,'  and  '  the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept.'"  p.  4. 

Of  the  author's  assertion  that  "life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light  in  contra- 
distinction to  deathy^  I  must  simply  say  that  I 
cannot  understand  it.     When  he  affirms  that 
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Christ  abolished  death  and  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  "&y  his  resurrection^^  I  wish 
to  know  whether  he  regards  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  as  an  instructive  fact,  making  a  certain 
truth  more  evident  than  it  was  before,  or  as  a 
procuring  cause,  by  which  a  certain  benefit  has 
been  efGcaciously  obtained.  If  the  latter,  I 
object  entirely  to  his  interpretation.  To  the 
former  I  could  accede ;  not,  however,  as  doing 
justice  to  the  apostle's  meaning,  but  as  being  a 
consistent  part  of  a  more  general  idea.  For 
the  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  notice  what 
the  author  has  not  brought  under  his  attention ; 
namely,  that  the  apostle  declares  Christ  to  have 
abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light,  "  through  the  gospeV^  The  whole 
affair,  therefore,  is  one  of  instruction,  or  illumi- 
nation. In  the  clearness  with  which  the  whole 
scheme  of  redemption  is  now  visible,  since  the 
life  and  death,  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  future  prospects  of  man- 
kind have  become  clear  too.  It  is  now  evident 
that  death  is  not  to  be  the  end  of  man,  but  that 
there  is  on  the  contrary  an  endless  existence 
beyond  it,  in  which  the  several  issues  of  the 
dispensation  of  mercy  will  be  developed. 

If  the  view  above  given  be  satisfactory,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  word  immortality,  as  here  used, 
cannot  be  taken  to  denote  ^^the  salvation 
effected  by  Christ,"  as  our  author  asserts ;  but 
that  it  relates  rather  to  the  attributes  and 
destiny  of  mankind. 
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(3.)  The  remaining  instances  I  need  not 
notice  in  detail.  One  of  them  relates  to  God, 
(  1  Tim.  vi.  16,)  four  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  (in  1  Cor.  xv.)  and  two  are  metaphors  for 
purity,  (  Eph.  vi.  24 ;  Titus  iL  7.)  What  can  the 
author  prove  by  these  ?  The  use  of  the  adjective 
clearly  proves  nothing  at  all.  His  point  is, 
that  "the  salvation  effected  by  Christ"  is 
scripturally  expressed  by  the  word  immortality ; 
and  his  proof  totally  fails. 

2.  He  next  adduces  the  word  life,  of  which 
he  says  with  justice  that  it  is  an  "expression 
for  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,"  p.  20.  The 
passages  he  cites  are  doubtless  to  the  point,  and 
many  such  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader. 
Into  his  remarks  on  this  word  it  will  be  proper 
fully  to  enter. 

On  concluding  his  enumeration  of  texts,  he 
thus  argues : — 

•*  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  *  life '  in  all  these 
passages  ?  And  why,  of  all  words,  is  it  thus  selected 
to  express  the  first  of  all  the  blessings  of  redemption, 
if  all  have  life  by  nature,  life  in  its  fuUest  extent, 
immortal  life  ?  And  above  all,  how  are  we  to  receive 
the  last  of  these  sayings,  'He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath 
NOT  LIFE?'  Shall  we  give  it  a  positive  con- 
tradiction, and  read  it.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
life,  and  so  has  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  ?  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  life  is  not  here  meant  by  life.  And  why, 
then,  (with  reverence  we  would  ask)  why  did  not 
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God  say  what  lie  meant  ?  Why,  since  all  have  life, 
do  we  not  find  the  difference  of  the  life  marked  (as 
was  so  easy  to  do)  hy  some  such  qualif3ring  terms  as 
a  blessed  life  and  a  miserable  life?  Much  is  said 
about  the  scriptures  abounding  in  figurative  language. 
But  unless  it  be  maintained  that  the  whole  is  figura- 
tive, and  that  words  are  nowhere  used  in  their  plain 
meaning,  these  passages  must  be  excepted,  as  it  can- 
not be  said  they  are  taken  from  the  poetical  books,  or 
quoted  out  of  contexts  couched  in  allegory,  or 
symbolical  in  their  structure.  Moreover,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  this  term '  life,'  like  inmiortality,  is 
nowhere  predicated  of  the  lost."  pp.  21,  22. 

The  author  begins  by  askings  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  life  in  all  these  passages?"  A  fair 
and  important  question,  which  I  will  endeavour 
frankly  and  candidly  to  settle  with  him. 

Before  we  can  determine  what  is  the  meaning 
of  life  "  in  these  passages,"  however,  we  must 
ascertain  what  are  the  meanings  of  the  word 
itself;  first  its  primary  or  literal  meaning,  and 
then  the  other  meanings,  analogical,  or  figura- 
tive, in  which  it  is  found  to  have  been  employed. 
In  this  necessary  undertaking,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  author  afiPords  no  help.  According  to 
him,  life  means  life — no  more ;  so  simple  in  his 
view  is  this  question.  Not  so,  however,  in  fact. 
^^  Life  is  a  word  primarily  used  to  express  the 
/  active  or  living  condition  of  organic  substances; 
and  it  is  not,  in  its  strict  or  literal  sense,  appli- 
cable to  any  thing    but    organic  substances, 
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vegetable  or  animal.  When  applied  to  any 
other  objects,  it  is  on  the  ground  of  some 
analogy  or  resemblance ;  that  is,  consequently, 
not  literally,  but  figuratively.  Thus  I  ascribe 
life  to  a  tree,  an  animal,  and  a  man,  strictly  and 
literally;  but  if  I  ascribe  it  to  the  soul  of  lnan,'A 
to  God  and  other  incorporeal  beings,  or  to  any  ' 
condition  of  human  existence,  I  do  so  on  the 
ground  of  some  resemblance  and  implied  com- 
parison between  these  objects  respectively  and 
the  active  condition  of  organic  substances,  that 
is  to  say,  by  a  %ure  of  speech.  As  the  fact  of 
this  implied  comparison  cannot  be  doubted,  so 
the  elements  of  it  are  by  no  means  difficult  of 
detection.  As  the  active  condition  of  an  organic 
substance  is  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  capable 
of  effecting  the  ends  of  its  organization,  so  the 
conscious  condition  of  a  thinking  substance,  or 
spirit,  is  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  capable  of 
effecting  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been 
endowed  with  thinking  powers ;  hence  the  term 
life,  which  belongs  in  strictness  to  an  organized 
substance  in  a  state  of  activity,  may  be  applied 
to  a  thinking  substance  in  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness. The  use  of  the  term  life  to  denote 
happiness  is  derived  from  the  animal  organiza- 
tion, which  is  characterized  by  a  quick  sensi- 
bility to  pleasure  and  pain.  As  an  active 
condition  of  the  animal  organization  naturally 
affords  physical  gratification,  and  may  be  said,  in 
fact,  to  comprehend  all  physical  gratifications. 
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since  they  are  all  states,  however  diversified,  of 
the  animal  organization  itself,  and  so  to  live  js 
^  to  be  happy ;  in  like  manner  we  have  adopted  a 
■^  mode  of  speech  according  to  which  to  be  happy 
is  to  live : — "  For  now  we  live^  if  ye  stand  fast  in 
the  Lord."  1  Thess.  iii.  8.* 

Now  let  us  inquire,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
life  in  the  passages  before  us;  in  this,  for 
example,  "the  promise  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus." 
2  Tim.  i.  1. 

Of  course,  we  take  in  the  first  instance  the 
Htoial  meaning,  and  see  if  this  will  do : — "  The 
promise  of  the  active  condition  of  our  organized 
''H,  suV stance. X  Will  this  do?  Clearly  not,  and  by 
"^universal  consent.  Let  us  then  try  another, 
and  the  nearest  to  this,  as  formed  on  the 
simplest  analogy — the  conscious  existence  of  a 
thinking  substance,  or  spirit.  The  text  would 
then  read,  "  The  promise  of  conscious  existence 
in  Christ  Jesus."  Whether  this  would  be 
satisfactory  to  our  author  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  but  from  the  tenor  of  his  book  I 
think  it  might  be  so.  If  not,  however,  it  is 
plain  that  he  must  avail  himself  of  a  meaning 
founded  on  some  remoter  analogy,   and  con- 

•  In  the  article  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  to  which  I  have  more 
explicitly  referred  in  the  preface,  I  have  taken  existence  and  the 
cessation  of  existence  to  be  the  literal  and  strict  meaning  of  the 
terms  life  and  death.  I  wish  here  to  state  that  I  think  the  view 
of  these  terms  which  I  have  since  given  in  my  note  to  **  Who  wiU 
live  for  ever  ?  "  and  which  I  have  substantially  repeated  aboye, 
more  just  and  satisfactory. 
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sequently  the  more  open  to  the  remark  I  am 
about  to  make.  For  I  beg  the  reader  to  observe, 
that  in  taking  life  to  mean  conscious  existence, 
we  have  already  departed  from  its  literal  import, 
and  have  adopted  an  analogical  or  figurative 
signification.  Now  it  is  on  the  importance  of 
taking  the  word  literally,  and  rejecting  all 
figurative  senses,  that  our  author  lays  the  main 
stress  of  his  argimient ;  yet  he  himself  has  done, 
and  is  obliged  to  do,  the  very  same  thing.  Or, 
if  he  will  still  cling  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
life,  I  require  him  to  establish  some  other  than 
that  which  I  have  given  above. 

Let  us  now  hear  no  more  of  the  boast  of 
literal  meanings.  We  alike  deal  in  figures  of 
speech ;  and  the  only  question  between  us  will 
be,  whether  the  meaning  adopted  by  one  party 
can  be  shown  to  be  scripturally  preferable  to 
the  meaning  adopted  by  the  other.  We  will 
proceed  to  put  this  to  the  test. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  it,  the  meaning 
which  our  author  attaches  to  the  term  life  is 
conscious  existence.  Now  if  this  rendering  be 
proposed — "the  promise  of  conscious  existence 
in  Christ  Jesus  " — I  say  at  once  that  it  is  to  my 
mind  very  unsatisfactory.  And  the  reason  is 
this,  that  life  is,  as  the  author  justly  states,  an 
"expression  for  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death,"  not  for  one,  but  for  the  whole  of  them. 
Now  "the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,"  must — ^it 
will  be  universally  admitted  that  they  do — 
extend  far  beyond  conscious  existence. 
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This  meaning  of  life  being  here  unsatisfac- 
^  tory,  I_progose  one  in  the  room.j^£Jit;  namely, 
happiness,  a  meaning  given  to  the  word  on  the 
ground  of  a  just  analogy,  and  one  in  which  it  is 
-u'  well  known  to  have  been  frequently  employed. 
/  Let  us  then  try  it.  The  passage  will  now  read, 
^.t't  f  «  The  promise  of  happiness  in  Christ  Jesus.^*  I 
ie*t*^..  Jq  not  see  why  this  should  not  afford  satisfac- 
tion in  all  cases  in  which  life  is  used  to  express 
"the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,"  inasmuch  as 
these  are  all  of  the  general  nature  of  happiness, 
and  readily  conceived  of  as  included  in  the  term. 
Our  author's  grand  argument  against  it  would 
be,  that  it  is  taking  life  in  a  figurative  sense, 
whereas  he  would  take  it  in  a  literal  one,  in  that, 
namely,  of  conscious  existence.  I  have  already 
shown,  Jiowever,  that  conscious  existence  is  not 
the  literal  meaning  of  life,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  as  truly  a  figurative  meaning  as 
happiness  is,  so  that  there  is  no  force  in  this 
argument ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  other  in 
bearing,  either  expressed  or  by  implication. 

Having  thus  answered  the  author's  first 
question,  I  proceed  to  his  second — "Why,  of  all 
words,  is  it  (life)  thus  selected  to  express  the 
first  of  all  the  blessings  of  redemption,  if  all 
have  life  by  nature,  life  in  its  fullest  extent, 
, immortal  life?" 

I  must  rectify  this  question  a  little.  The 
author  here  represents  life  as  scripturally 
selected  "to  express  thejftrst  of  the  blessings  of 
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redemption."  I  think  this  is  not  the  fact.  He 
is  undoubtedly  much  more  correct  in  his  pre- 
vious statement^  which  I  have  abeadj  accepted, 
and  to  which  I  adhere,  that  life  is  an  ^'  expres- 
sion for  THE  BENEFITS  of  Christ's  death,"  that  ^ 
is,  for  the  whole  of  them,    i*  ^  *»  vc  f  ck  (  Ot?  A  erf 

Thus  rectified,  the  question  is  not  relevant,  'yy  cM^. 
The  supposed  fact  that  all  have  life  by  nature,  y  ^^Cv 
presents  no  reason  why  the  word  may  not  be  cvuLt 
used  to  express  "the  blessings  of  salvation ;"  in  ;.»-.  v   : 
other  words,  the  use  of  the  word  life,  according  u  t,  //v./ 
to  one  analogy,  to  denote  conscious  existence, 
creates  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  being 
used,  according  to  another  analogy,  to  denote 
happiness.     The  pith  of  the  author's  question 
lies  in  the  disguised  assumption  that  life,  in  the 
sense  of  conscious  existence,  is  one^  "  the  first," 
of  the  blessings  of  redemption.      Having  as- 
sumed this,   which    is    the  whole    matter    in 
debate,  he  triumphantly  asks,  how  can  all  have 
the  same  thing  by  nature  ?     I  deny,  and  have 
already  disproved,  the  assumption. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  a  third  ques- 
tion:— 

'*  Above  all,  how  are  we  to  receive  this  saying, 
*  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath 
NOT  the  Son  hatu  not  life  ?'  Shall  we  give  it  a 
positive  contradiction,  and  read  it,  '  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life,  and  so  has  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son !' " 

The  author  will  undoubtedly  give  credit  to 

c  3 
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those  who  may  not  concur  in  his  views  for 
revering  equally  with  himself  "the  oracles  of 
God,"  and  will  believe  that,  if  he  could  shut  us 
up  to  a  "contradiction"  of  them,  we  should 
contend  no  longer.  But  what  has  he  here  done? 
He  has  put  a  question,  the  whole  force  of  which 
lies  in  supposing  us  to  admit  that  the  life  which 
we  affirm  all  men  to  have  by  nature  is  the  same 
that  Christ  gives.  But  we  do  not  admit  this ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  strongly  deny  it.  What 
/we  affirm  is  that  all  men  have  by  nature  life  in 
K  ^.-tjy^^the  sense  of  conscious  existence,  and  that 
believers  receive  from  Christ  life  in  the  sense 
of  happiness ;  and  these  affirmation!^  are  clearly 
V  not  contradictory. 

Our  author  maintains  that  this  is  "  to  say  that 
life  is  not  here  meant  by  life;"  thus  arguing 
as  though  life  were  a  word  of  absolutely  simple 
import — as  though  it  meant  one  thing,  which 
nobody  could  mistake,  and  nothing  besides.  If 
this  be  so,  I  require  him  to  define  the  term.  To 
say  that  life  means  life  (which  is  all  that  he  has 
here  said  on  the  subject)  is  indeed  "  easy,"  but 
it  neither  conveys  instruction,  nor  concludes  an 
argument.* 

"And  why  then,"  he  continues,  "(with 
reverence  we  would  ask)  why  did  not  Grod  say 
what  he    meant?"      This  language    is    more 

*  In  p.  6,  the  author  pursues  a  similar  line  of  argument  in 
relation  to  the  words  death,  perdition,  and  destruction,  as  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote  the  future  condition  of  the  wicked.    He 
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vehement  than  convincing.  If  it  means  any- 
thing to  the  purpose^  it  means  that  God  is  not 
at  liberty  to  employ  any  word  which  is  capable 
of  being  used  in  two  senses,  which  would  be  to 
deny  him  the  use  of  human  language  altogether. 
**  Why,"  proceeds  our  author,  "  since  all  have 
life,  do  we  not  find  the  diflference  of  life  marked 
(as  was  so  easy  to  do)  by  some  such  qualifying 
terms  as  a  blessed  life,  and  a  miserable  life?"  To 
me  it  reads  painfully,  that  a  man  who  professes 

says  that  to  maintain  a  figurative  interpretation  of  these  terms  in 
this  connexion  is  to  affirm  that,  '*  so  far  from  being  used  in  their 
true  and  obvious  sense,  they  actually  denote  the  very  opposite  ; 
and  are  intended  to  describe  a  condition  of  being — eternal  life  in 
other  circumstances — immortahty,  but  in  a  state  of  misery  and 
suffering." 

The  author  here  imperfectly  expresses  his  own  meaning.  He 
says  that  to  take  the  words  in  question  figuratively  is  to  regard 
them  as  describing  **  a  condition  of  being ;"  which  is  true,  but  is 
not  what  he  intends!  The  instances  which  follow  demonstrate 
that  what  he  means  to  accuse  the  ^  popular "  party  of,  is  not 
regarding  these  words  as  denoting  '^  a  condition  of  being,^^  but 
r^jarding  them  as  denoting  being  itself ^  with  a  condition  attached. 
Thus  he  represents  us  as  holding  that  death  means  "  eternal  life 
in  other  circumstances;  immortality,  but  in  a  state  of  misery  and 
suffering."  Now  this  is  not  true.  We  do  not  understand 
death  as  meaning  eternal  life,  or  immortality,  in  any  drcum- 
stances ;  but,  conscious  existence  being  presupposed,  we  imder- 
stand  death  to  mean  simply  the  condition  of  that  existence, 
namely,  misery.  This  is  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  law  of 
figurative  interpretation,  according  to  which,  although  words 
come  to  mean  something  different  from  their  primary  and 
literal — or,  according  to  our  author,  "  their  true  and  obvious" — 
senses,  they  do  not,  of  course,  *' actually  denote  the  very 
opposite." 
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a  due  reverence  for  his  Maker  should  thus 
undertake  to  instruct  him  in  "  the  grammar  of 
the  English  tongue."  If,  however,  reasons  may 
without  presumption  be  assigned  why  the  most 
high  God  did  not  adopt  the  form  of  phraseology 
prescribed  for  him  by  the  author,  these  perhaps 
may  have  been  among  them : — First,  that  it  was 
not  necessary,  since  the  words  actually  employed 
distinctly  convey  the  meaning  intended. 
Secondly,  that  it  would  not  have  been  appro- 
priate ;  since  in  a  case  in  which  "  all  have  life," 
that  is,  conscious  existence,  it  would  have  been 
improper  to  express  **the  benefits  of  redemp- 
tion" by  the  phrase  "a  blessed  Zjfe,"  or  the 
sufferings  of  the  impenitent  by  the  phrase  "a 
miserable  /j/fe;"  the  issues  are  much  more 
correctly  denoted  by  the  terms  blessedness  and 
misery.  Thirdly,  that  it  would  have  been 
deplorably  feeble.  Blessedness  is,  indeed,  the 
meaning;  but  life,  as  a  metaphor,  conveys  the 
meaning  in  a  manner  far  more  forcible.  It  is, 
in  truth,  the  most  expressive  metaphor  for 
happiness  ever  used  in  the  language  of  man- 
kind. 

After  the  questions  which  I  have  thus  suc- 
cessively noticed,  our  author  proceeds :  — "  Much 
is  said  about  the  Scriptures  abounding  in  figura- 
tive language ;"  and  he  makes  a  strong  effort  to 
preserve  the  word  life,  in  the  passages  quoted, 
from  being  swallowed  up  in  this  vortex,  so  fatal 
to  "  plain  meanings."    He  does  not  perceive. 
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howeyer,  that  he  is  as  much  indebted  to  figures 
of  speech  as  I  am.  His  notion  that  conscious 
existence  is  the  ^^  plain"  or  primary  meaning 
of  life^  is  a  pure  fiction.  The  primary  or  literal 
meaning  of  life  is  the  active  condition  of  an 
organized  substance ;  and  if  he  really  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  analogical  or  figurative 
meanings^  I  must  resolutely  hold  him  to  this. 

The  author  sums  up  this  part  of  his  argu- 
ment by  saying,  "  Life  is  nowhere  predicated 
of  the  lost ;"  that  is,  life,  when  used  as  a  meta- 
phor for  happiness,  is  nowhere  predicated  of  the 
lost  I  Of  course  it  is  not.  They  have  no  hap- 
piness to  be  expressed  by  it. 

3.  From  life  our  author  proceeds  to  eter- 
nal LIFE,  which,  he  justly  says,  "  is  another 
frequent  expression  for  salvation."  p.  22. 

After  quoting  Kom.  vi.  23,  "  The  wages  of 
sin  is  DEATH,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
LIFE  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  he  asks, 
"  Where  is  the  sense  of  sa)ring,  that  the  gift  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  is  that  which  all 
men  have  already?"  Here  I  have  only  to 
repeat,  that  no  one  says  this.  What  we  affirm 
is,  that  all  men  have  life  in  the  sense  of  con- 
scious existence,  and  that  Christ  gives  life  in 
the  sense  of  blessedness;  which  is  clearly  not 
contradictory. 

"  And  what,"  he  continues,  "  is  the  meaning 
of  eternal  life  in  this  passage?  With  what  is 
it  placed  in  contrast?    With  death."     Good. 
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But  what  then  is  death?  For  unless  we  know 
what  death  is^  we  shall  learn  nothing  from  its 
being  contrasted  with  life.  Upon  this  subject 
the  author  has  not  here  favoured  us  with  any 
remarks  ;  his  idea  clearly  is,  however,  that 
death  means  the  cessation  of  being.  But  this 
is  an  inaccurate  notion.  Death,  in  its  strict 
and  primary  import,  signifies  nothing  more  than 
that  condition  of  an  organized  substance  in 
,  which  the  organic  functions  have  ceased;  and 
V  life  is  no  doubt  its  opposite.  If  the  author,  in 
his  ardent  love  for  plain  meanings,  shall  be 
pleased  to  adopt  these  ideas,  I  make  him  wel- 
come to  them.  For  my  own  part  I  much  rather 
consent  to  the  alternative  of  taking  both  death 
and  life,  in  this  passage,  in  an  analogical  sense, 
although  with  a  certainty  of  encountering  what 
the  author  seems  somewhat  unreasonably  fright- 
ened at,  "  a  double  metaphor."  That  death 
must,  in  this  place,  be  taken  analogically  for 
suffering,  I  have  already  shown,  (p.  14);  and 
accordingly  it  follows,  that  life  also  should  be 
taken  analogically  for  blessedness. 

We  have  next  a  citation  of  John  iii.  16: — 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life;"  and  then  the  following  appeal: — 

"  What  would  the  writer  of  a  dictionary  of  Scrip- 
ture terms  say  is  the  meaning  of  '  everlasting  life'  in 
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this  passage,  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  and 
honest  interpretation  ?  That,  being  contrasted  with 
*  perish,'  it  must  be  understood  literally,  unless  to 
perish  be  to  live  everlastingly,  and  then  there  is  no 
contrast  in  the  passage." 

My  answer  to  this  is,  that  I  will  grant  the 
author  what  he  contends  for,  namely,  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  word  life — that  is, 
the  active  condition  of  an  organized  substance. 
Is  he  contented  ?  If  not,  and  if  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  tell  me  that  the  meaning  he  wishes  to 
attach  to  life  is  conscious  existence,  I  repeat  to 
him  that  he  comes  into  the  region  of  analogical 
meanings,  and  abandons  his  argument  from  the 
literal  meaning  altogether.  And  since  he  thus 
adopts  an  analogical  meaning  for  life,  I  require 
him  to  give  an  analogical  meaning  to  the  word 
perish  also,  on  the  ground  of  consistency.  Who 
knows  but,  upon  inquiry,  this  might  come  to  be 
fairly  understood  of  misery  ?  And  then  the  pas- 
sage might,  after  all,  retain  its  simplicity  and 
beauly. 

The  author  concludes  this  section  with  a 
somewhat  startling  and  amusing  assertion,  that, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  Christ  is  our  life>t 

**  IN    EVEBY    SENSE    OF    THE    WOBD."    p.    23. 

Less  than  a  page  back  he  was  contending  for 
the  exemption  of  his  favourite  term  from  figur- 
ative meanings.  Alas  for  the  intoxication  of 
an  imaginary  triumph  I 

* 
trj    It. 
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CHAP.   IV. 


ON   HIS   THIBD   PROPOSITION. 


Haying  fully  discussed  the  matter  adduced 

under  the  second  proposition,  I  proceed  now  to 

the  third,  which  is  as  follows : — "  That  it  [im- 

/  mortality]  is  communicated  in  regeneration,  and 

^^  ^4^'is  identical  with  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of 

^ "  •   Christ  in  believers."  p.  23. 

The  author  introduces  this  section  hypotheti- 
cally. 

"  If,*'  says  he,  '*  man  were  by  natural  constitution 
possessed  of  immortality,  then  would  we  expect  to 
find  the  Scriptures  insisting  only  on  a  modification 
of  that  life,  a  change  of  its  dispositions,  and  a  new 
direction  of  its  powers,  as  necessary  to  his  seeing 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Ibid. 

Exactly  so.  Accordingly  Paul  tells  us,  that 
he  testified  every  where  "  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
Acts  XX.  24;  an^  substantially  similar  was  the 
exhortation  of  Peter,  "  Repent  ye,  and  be  con- 
verted," Acts  iii.  19.  The  author,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  have  put  the  matter  conclusively 
against  himself. 

He  escapes,  however,  from  this  apparently 
imminent  peril,  by  the  help  of  another  hypo- 
thesis. 
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**  Whereas,"  he  continues,  "if  it  be  true  that 
immortal  life  is  altogether  distinct  from  natural  life 
— ^a  new  life,  and  from  another  source— then,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  would  expect  to  hear  of  a  new 
OENEBATION,  and  to  find  it  written,  that '  except  a 
man  be  bobn  aqain  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  In  other  words,  we  would  expect  to  find, 
not  merely  conversion  or  repentance,  but  regeneration 
insisted  on  in  the  scriptures  as  necessary  to  our 
partaking  of  everlasting  life.  Now  what  is  the 
fact?"  p.  23. 

Clearly  it  is  a  matter  of  divine  testimony,  that 
^^  except  a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  In  devoutly  receiving  this 
testimony  I  am  sure  the  author  and  myself  fully 
agree.  The  matters  which  will  come  under 
discussion  arise  out  of  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
regeneration. 

This  is  further  presented  to  us  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

**  fhe  scriptures,  teaching  that  immortality  is  only 
through  Christ,  and  is  in  fact  the  life  of  God — of 
him  '  who  only  hath  immortality  * — participated  by 
the  redeemed,  teach  also  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  an  actual  communication  of 
the  Spirit,  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  life,  as 
that  life  in  itself ;  whereas  the  popular  creed,  teach- 
ing that  man  has  eternal  life  by  nature,  has  been 
constrained  to  explain  regeneration  in  such  a  way  as 
reconciles  it  with  this  persuasion,  to  make  it  identi- 
cal with  conversion  and  a  change  of  heart  or  affection, 
which  is  in  fact  to  deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
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as  regeneration,  strictly  speaking,  and  to  interpret  it 
as  a  metaphor — '  a  bold  figure  of  speech,'  as  it  has 
actually  been  called ! "  pp.  23,  24. 

"  The  popular  creed  "  does  not  teach^  as  the 
author  here  affirms^  that  man  has  by  nature 
"eternal  life,"  but  Immortality;  that  is,  an 
adaptation  to  live  for  ever.  It  pleases  him  to 
confound  these  terms;  but,  as  the  difference 
between  them  is  substantial,  so  it  is  important 
that  it  should  be  kept  clearly  before  the  reader. 

"  The  popular  creed  "  does  not  necessarily,  as 
the  author  further  alleges,  confoimd  regenera- 
tion with  conversion.  A  difference  between 
them  is  to  be  traced  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
the  difference  has  been  very  properly  marked  in 
systematic  theology.  In  a  change  produced  by 
divine  power,  the  act  which  produces  it  may  fairly 
be  distinguished  from  the  result  which  is  pro- 
duced. And  such  is  both  the  connexion  and  the 
difference  between  regeneration  and  conversion : 
regeneration  is  the  exercise  of  divine  power  on 
the  heart ;  conversion,  the  great  transforma- 
tion which  arises  from  it.  At  the  same  time, 
this  distinction  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  scrtp- 
tural  use  of  the  term  regeneration,  which  will, 
in  all  cases  if  I  mistake  not,  be  found  to  refer 
to  the  great  transformation  itself,  and  not  to  the 
act  of  divine  power  which  has  effected  it. 

Thus  distinguishing   between    regeneration 
and  conversion,   however,   I  shall   not   satisfy 
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the  aathor,  inasmuch  as  I  still  use  the  term 
r^eneration  as  a  figure  of  speech,  and  not 
literally,  a  freedom  at  which  he  is  particularly 
scandalized.  He,  on  the  contrary,  insists 
on  ^^  a  new  generation,"  in  the  physical  sense  of 
the  term. 

In  support  of  this  view  he  adduces  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  in  his  conversation  with 
Nicodemus. 

"  When  the  Lord  told  Nicodemus  the  necessity 
for  regeneration,  that '  except  a  man  be  bom  again 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdon  of  God/  and  found  that 
he  understood  him  literally  of  a  new  or  second  birth, 
how  did  he  answer  him  ?  .  .  .  He  corrected,  indeed 
his  misconception,  but  how  ?  Not  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  mean  a  literal  new  or  second  birth,  but  that 
it  was  not,  as  Nicodemus  thought,  a  second  birth 
after  the  flesh,  a  second  birth  of  natural  life.  '  Jesus 
answered.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a 
man  he  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Thus,  for  the 
words  *  bom  again,'  which  he  had  first  used,  he  sub- 
stitutes '  bom  of  the  Spirit."  pp.  24,  26. 

I  interrupt  the  quotation  at  this  point,  for 
the  purpose  of  noticing  an  inaccuracy  not  with- 
out meaning  or  importance.  The  author  states 
that  Christ  substituted  for  the  phrase  "  bom 
again,"  the  phrase  "  born  of  the  Spirit."  Now 
this  is  not  the  fact.  The  phrase  which  the 
Great  Teacher  substituted  for  "born  again," 
was  **  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit."     This 
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appears  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  the  author's  inteiH 
ded  argument.  But  let  us  now  follow  out  the 
quotation. 

"'That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and 
that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit.'  As  if  he 
had  said,  Your  mistake  is  in  taking  the  second  birth 
to  be  after  the  flesh ;  it  is  a  birth  of  the  Spirit."  p.  25. 

Now  here  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  unin- 
telligible use  of  words.  A  literal  Mrth  is,  it 
would  seem,  necessarily  "after  the  flesh;"  a 
"birth  of  the  Spirit"  in  no  way  fulfils  the  con- 
ditions of  such  a  process.  To  a  common  under- 
standing, our  Lord's  declaration  that  the  second 
birth  he  intended  was  not  "  after  the  flesh,"  but 
**of  the  Spirit,"  must  have  conveyed  the  idea 
that  it  was  not  literal,  but  analogical.  If  this  is 
not  plain  to  the  author,  the  reader  must  judge 
between  us. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  this  baseless  notion  of 
a  literal  second  birth,  that  he  describes  regenera- 
tion as  constituting  its  subject  "literally  and 
truly  a  child  of  God — a  *  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature.' "  p.  25.  The  latter  phrase  is  undoubt- 
edly scriptural,  but  a  reference  to  the  context 
will  show  that  the  apostle  used  it  with  a  very 
different  view  from  the  author's.  The  whole 
verse  reads  thus : — 

"  Whereby  [by  whom]  are  given  unto  us  exceed* 
ing  great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  ye 
might  be  partakers   of   the   divine   nature,  having 
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escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through 
lUst."  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

Now,  upon  the  reading  of  this  verse,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  agency  indicated  is  not  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  gospel  truth,  and  that 
the  effect  intended  is  the  holy  result  of  the  gospel, 
in  transforming  the  believer  into  the  moral  like- 
ness of  Grod.  Let  it  be  granted,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  phrase,  **  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature "  shall  be  taken 
literally ;  I  then  ask : — 

1.  Is  not  the  fact  thus  asserted  an  impossibi- 
lity? The  divine  nature,  as  I  conceive  it 
revealed,  is  in  all  respects  infinite.  In  what 
sense  can  it  be  held  to  be  communicable  ? 

2.  If  it  were  admitted  to  be  possible,  could 
the  effect  of  it  be  less  than  the  deification  of  the 
party  so  endowed?  Is  the  "nature"  of  God 
separable  from  God  himself,  or  from  his  essen- 
tial and  distinguishing  attributes  ? 

In  page  26,  the  author  lays  claim  to  the  texts 
which  speak  of  "  an  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grod^  in  believers,  as  if  this  word   indicated 
something  more  than  "an  infiuence."     As  he 
adduces  nothing  in  proof  of  his  view,  it  may 
be  enough  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the^ 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is  most  satisfactorily    . 
conceived  of   as   consisting    in    the  continual  / 
exercise  of  a  gracious  influence  on  the  heart ' 
The  Holy  Spirit,  no  doubt,  is,  and  from  his 
divine  nature  must  be,  omnipresent;  and  the 
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only  sense  in  which  he  can  be  said  to  dtoeU  in 
one  place  and  not  in  another,  must  be  that  of 
gracious  manifestation,  or  influence. 

The  author  affirms  that  with  this  indwelling 
Spirit  is  connected  immortality,  and  in  proof  he 
adduces  1  Peter  i.  23,  25. 

"  This,"  says  he,  "  may  be  considered  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  speaking  of  rege- 
neration, says  it  is  a  birth  of  incorruptible  seed, 
'  Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of 
incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God  which  liveth 
AND  ABiDETH  FOE  EYEB.  For  all  flesh  Is  grass, 
and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass  :  the 
grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away, 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever,  and 
this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached 
imto  you.* .  .  .  Thus  is  '  incorruptibility,'  and  '  living 
and  abiding  for  ever,'  (in  other  words  '  immor- 
tality*) connected  with  regeneration."  p.  26. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  author,  however,  to 
discover  in  this  passage  any  reference  to  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  declared 
purpose  for  which  he  adduces  it.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  apostle  is  describing  the  eflfect,  not  of  the 
Spirit,  but  pf  the  truth ;  "  being  born  again.  .  . . 
by  the  word  of  God."  It  is  the  word  of  God 
which  "liveth  end  abideth  for  ever;"  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  adapted  to  produce  a  permanent  and 
eternal  transformation.  The  passage  is  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  the  author's  design. 
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"  But,"  says  he,  as  if  conscious  of  weakness,  "  the 
GSEAT  FBOOP  that  immortality  is  identical  with  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  regeneration, 
is  in  the  connexion  ever  stated  in  Scripture  hetween 
this  truth  and  the  resurrection — that  is,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  believer — '  the  resurrection  of  life,' 
as  it  is  emphatically  called."  p.  27. 

This  sentence  requires  analysis.  First,  the 
author  says  there  is  stated  in  Scripture  a  con- 
nexion between  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and 
"the  resurrection."  Does  he  mean  to  maintain 
this  ?  He  cannot,  since  the  wicked  rise  as  well 
as  the  righteous.  Accordingly,  by  the  help  of 
a  dash,  he  shifts  his  position  a  little,  and  affirms 
that  there  is  stated  in  Scripture  a  connexion 
between  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and  "  the 
resurrection  of  the  believer."  Does  he  mean  to 
maintain  this  ?  Again  he  cannot ;  because  the 
resurrection  occurs  to  all,  whether  just  or  unjust. 
Again,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  a  dash,  he 
modifies  his  assertion,  and  tells  us  at  last  that 
there  is  stated  in  Scripture  a  connexion  between 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and  "  the  resurrec- 
tion of  LITE."  Most  safe  and  innocent  con- 
clusion !  After  our  Lord's  words  in  John  v.  29, 
is  it  necessary  to  set  out  upon  an  argument  to 
prove  this?  Or  this  being  proved,  does  it  aid 
him  in  showing  that  regeneration  is  identical 
with  immortality  ? 

Our  author  in  p.  30,  gives  us  his  view  of  this 
passage,  (John  v.  29)  in  the  following  terms : — 
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"  And  SO,  in  order  that  all  may  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  it  is  declared  by  him  that 
'  the  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  their 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth, 
they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of 
LIFE,'  (another  of  those  remarkable  passages  wheie 
'  life,'  simply  and  by  itself,  is  used  to  mark  the  great 
distinction  between  the  saved  and  the  lost),  'and 
they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of 
damnation:'  where  'danmation'  being  opposed  to 
'life'  teaches  us  that,  whatever  be  the  previous 
sufferings  of  the  damned,  or  of  however  long  dura- 
tion, death  is  their  ultimate  destination."  And  he 
goes  on  to  infer  that  "  there  is  a  resurrection  not  to 
life,  but  with  a  view  to  '  second  death.'  '* 

Here  everything  depends  on  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  word  life.  Our  author  assumes 
for  it  the  sense  of  conscious  existence,  and  then 
argues  that  damnation,  its  opposite,  must  mean 
both  present  suffering  and  future  extinction. 
The  argument  proves  too  much :  for,  if  it 
proves  anything,  it  proves  that  damnation  18 
extinction,  in  which  case  the  supposed  ex- 
tinction of  the  wicked  would  follow  immediatebi 
on  their  resurrection.  But  the  sense  of  con- 
scious existence  cannot  here  be  assigned  to 
life.  It  has  no  claim  to  preference  as  literal* 
for  it  is  not  literal ;  and  as  an  analogical  mean- 
ing it  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Life  in  this 
place  evidently  includes  the  whole  felicity  of  the 
saints,  which  is  inconceivably  more  than  con- 
scious existence.    It  must,  I  think,  be  under- 
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ood  of  happiness^  and  damnation  of  suffering. 
;  does  not  hence  appear^  consequently,  that  the 
surrection  of  life  is  a  resurrection  to  endless 
dstence,  or  that  the  resurrection  of  damnation 

a  resurrection  to  extinction.  The  scriptural 
>nnexion  between  the  resurrection  of  life  and 
generation,  relates  merely  to  the  happiness  in 
hich  the  resurrection  of  the  regenerate  shall 
sue. 

The  author,  however,  makes  another  effort. 

*'  Christ,"  says  he,  "  marks  the  distinction  be- 
ween  resurrection  and  life,  when  he  says,  (John 
i.  25,)  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.'  Why 
id  '  life'  to  '  resurrection  ?'  Because  there  is  a 
^surrection  not  to  life,  but  with  a  view  to  '  second 
eath ;'  and  so  he  proceeds  to  state  that  it  is  to  the 
eliever  only  he  is  revealed  in  this  character :  '  I  am 
le  resturection  and  the  life:  he  that  believeth  in 
le,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and 
rhosoever  Hveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
ie.' "  p.  30. 

I  think  the  author  has  taken  these  words 
Itogether  out  of  their  scope.  It  deserves  to  be 
ecollected  that  they  did  not  constitute  a  part  of 
i  didactic  discourse,  but  that  they  were  uttered 
n  connexion  with  a  particular  occurrence,  and 
^ith  a  view  to  prepare  the  mind  of  a  friend 
)verwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  a  signal  display  of 
the  Saviour's  power.  It  was  to  Martha  weep- 
ing for  the  death  of  Lazarus  that  Jesus  said, 
'^Thy  brother  shall  rise  a^ain."     Her  answer 
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was,  ^'I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the 
resnrrection  at  the  last  day."  At  this  moment, 
and  with  a  view  to  call  away  her  thoughts  fiom 
that  remote  though  glorious  period,  to  the  hour 
and  the  scene  where  he  was  about  at  onoe  to  try 
and  to  reward  her  faith,  he  replied,  '^I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life."  In  other  words, 
^  I  have  power  to  restore  the  dead  to  life,  and 
to  preserve  the  living  from  death.'  Such  I 
cannot  but  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  de- 
claration ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  what  follows 
is  an  illustration  of  it  in  its  two  parts.  ^He 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead  yet 
shall  he  live  [if  I  please  to  nusehim];  and  who- 
soever liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  nev^ 
die,  [if  I  please  to  keep  him  alive].**  The 
studious  reader  may  here  refer  to  Macknight's 
note  on  the  place,  where  this  interpretation  is 
well  sustained. 

With  this  view  of  the  passage,  I  cannot  admit 
it  as  any  proof  that  there  are  to  be  two  kinds  of 
resurrection  at  the  last  day,  one  to  conscious 
existence  and  another  to  extinction. 

I  cannot  pass  away  from  this  unscriptural 
notion,  without  remarking  on  the  author's  use  of 
the  phrase,  ^^  second  death."  He  employs  it  here 
and  elsewhere,  as  though  he  thought  it  was 
literally  and  scripturally  applicable  to  the  final 
administration  of  God  towards  mankind.  Now 
I  call  this  gravely  in  question. 

The  only  places  in  which  the  phrase  **the 
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second  death"  oocurs,  in  either  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament,  are  these : — 

Rev.  ii.  21.  "  He  that  overcometh  fihall  not  be 
hurt  of  the  second  death." 

Rev.  XX.  6.  *'  On  such  the  second  death  hath  no 
power." 

Rev.  XX.  14.  "The  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the 
second  death." 

Rev.  xxi.  8.  **The  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death." 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
phrase  is  found  no  where  but  in  the  book  of 
BeTelation,  where  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
mass  of  splendid  symbols  of  which  that  book 
almost  wholly  consists.  Might  it  not  have  been 
expected  that,  if  it  had  been  properly  applicable 
to  the  final  consummation  which  is  in  pros- 
pect for  mankind,  it  would  have  been  used 
somewhere  else ;  either  in  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord^  or  in  the  addresses  or  writings  of  the 
apostles? 

I  ask,  however,  whether  the  author  is  willing 
to  abide  by  his  own  position.  Does  he  really 
diink  that  death,  in  its  literal  meaning,  is  to 
occur  to  any  man  a  second  time  ?  Far  from  it. 
The  idea  he  has  is  that  of  annihilation,  or 
*^  ceasing  for  ever  to  be."  But  death  is  not^ 
ceasing  to  be,  it  is  merely  an  altered  mode  of 
existence.  In  its  literal  sense,  death  applies  to  )  ' 
no  part  of  man  but  his  animal  organization.    Is 
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the  dissolution  of  this  what  the  author  expects 
to  be  repeated?  Certainly  not;  neither  this, 
nor  anything  else  which  belongs  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  death.  He  looks  for  a  second  ex- 
tinction of  being ;  a  result  of  which  the  phrase, 
second  death,  properly  understood,  is  not  ex- 
pressive. 

What  the  phrase  does  mean  is  not  obscurely 
indicated  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
employed.  It.  is  evidently  explanatory  of  an 
act  of  vengeance  upon  God's  enemies,  described 
as  "  casting  them  into  the  lake  of  fire."  "  This** 
we  are  expressly  told  "  is  the  second  deatL** 
Now  "  the  lake  of  fire"  is  itself  a  symbol,  as 
may  be  inferred,  not  only  generally  from  its 
place  among  symbols,  but  particularly  from  the 
circumstance  that  personages  necessarily  sym- 
bolical— "  death  and  hell" — are  said  to  be  cast 
into  it.  Further,  it  is  the  manner  of  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  to  elucidate  one  symbol  by 
another,  as  when  the  "  two  witnesses"  are  said 
to  be  "  two  olive  trees,"  Rev.  xi.  4.  "  The 
/  second  death,"  therefore,  is  fairly  to  be  regarded 
I  as  an  additional  symbol,  used  to  set  forth  in  a 
more  striking  manner  an  awful  exercise  of 
divine  wrath,  which  had  already  been  symboli- 
^  cally  described  as  casting  vanquished  foes  into  a 
*vv^ "  lake  of  fire."v.  Thus  understood,  the  phrase 
is  removed  altogether  from  the  use  which  our 
author  has  made  of  it. 

To  return.     Our  author,   although  he   has 
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contrived  not  formallj  to  assert  it>  does  make  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  a  connexion  be- 
tween regeneration  and  the  resurrection  of 
beUevers.  His  argument  is  in  the  foUowing  form. 

"  We  learn  that  the  soul  of  Christ,  which  other- 
wise never  would  have  revived,  was  quickened  hy 
the  Spirit  after  having  died :  that  is,  according  to 
the  original  sentence  denoiinced  against  man's  sin, 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  died  at  the  same  time 
with  his  hody.  The  natural  life  originally  conferred 
upon  Adam,  which  constituted  him  *  a  living  soul,' 
and  which  was  forfeited  hy  his  transgression,  was 
completely  resigned  hy  the  Redeemer  ;  and  when  he 
lived  again  in  soul  and  hody,  and  rose  from  the 
dead,  he  was,  as  to  both,  quickened  hy  the  Spirit. 
Now  of  this  resurrection  life  of  Christ  helievers 
become  partakers  in  regeneration."  p.  28. 

This  is  somewhat  hard  to  be  understood ;  for, 
according  to  our  author,  "  the  resurrection-life 
oi  Christ"  was  preceded  by  the  total  extinction 
of  his  being  as  man,  both  in  body  and  soul,  and 
consisted  in  a  new  existence  of  both,' not  ani- 
mated by  any  human  vital  power,  but  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Of  this  "resurrection-life  of  Christ," 
Bays  our  author,  "  believers  become  partakers 
in  regeneration,^^  The  period  is  rather  early; 
since  at  that  time  they  are  living  by  natural 
power,  and  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  with  any 
convenience,  to  live  by  two  powers  at  once. 
It  might  have  been  time  enough  to  have 
been  made  partakers  of  Christ^s  "  resurrection- 
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life*'  when  the  period  of  their  own  resurrection 
^should  have  arrived.  But  let  us  suppose  this 
difficulty  out  of  the  way,  the  author  next  telli 
us,  that  believers  are  in  regeneration  made  par- 
takers of  the  life  of  Christ;  not  merely  that 
they  live  in  a  similar  manner,  or  by  the  same 
energy,  but  that  "  THE  very  life  of  Chbist 
is  imparted  to,  and  participated  in,  by  the  rege- 
nerate." What  he  means  by  this  I  cannot  tell; 
unless,  which  seems  possible,  it  may  be  an  ex- 
travagant way  of  saying,  that  the  Spirit  by 
which  he  alleges  Christ  to  live  is  imparted  to 
believers.  It  remains,  however,  as  an  objection 
to  the  notion  that  the  regenerate  live  hereafter 
in  the  same  manner  as  Christ,  that  the  author 
holds  Christ  to  live,  not  as  man,  but  solely  by 
the  Spirit,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  total 
extinction  of  his  human  being  when  he  suffered 
the  penalty  of  sin.  The  natural  existence  of 
believers,  however,  will  not  become  extinct, 
this  extinction  being,  according  to  our  author, 
precisely  the  wages  of  sin  which  Christ  bore  in 
their  stead.  They,  therefore,  will  possess  an 
unextinguished  beipg,  and  will  live  as  men, 
which  Christ  does  not.  It  does  not  appear,  there* 
fore,  that  there  is  any  sense  in  which  believers 
can  be  said  to  become  "partakers  of  Christ's 
resurrection-life,"  either  here  or  hereafter. 

The  author  brings  two  texts  of  Scripture  to 
his  aid,  but  they  render  him  little  service.  The 
first  is  Ephes.  i.  19;  which  he  adduces  to  prove 
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hat  regeneration  is  wrought  by  the  same  power 
hat  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.  No  doubt; 
)ut  this  does  not  prove  that  the  two  operations 
ire  one  and  the  same.  The  second  is  Ephes.  ii. 
) ;  **  Hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ." 
8ut  one  person  may  be  made  alive  "  together 
vith"  another,  without  becoming  partaker  of 
lis  ^*  very  life." 

He  states  his  opinion  also,  that  his  view  is 
;he  only  one  by  which  justice  can  be  done  to 
Jhe  Scripture  doctrine  of  **  the  union  with 
ZJjaBiST,"  which  is  now,  he  tells  us,  "  in  com- 
non  with  regeneration,"  "  treated  as  an  alle* 
jcry^^  p.  29.  Either  the  author  here  forgets 
ihe  wide  difference  between  an  allegory  and  a 
netaphor,  or  his  fairness  fails  him.  Doubtless 
;he  union  of  believers  with  Christ  is,  as  he 
justly  calls  it,  "a  blessed  truth  of  Scripture;" 
but  this  still  leaves  us  to  inquire  in  what  sense 
the  words  are  employed.  He  insists  on  the 
literal  sense,  I  maintain  the  metaphorical;  and 
in  each  case  the  union  is,  as  both  he  and  I  are 
desirous  it  should  be,  a  "  reality." 

In  order  to  make  out  the  literal  union  for 

which  he  contends,  the  author  uses  the  phrases — 

"  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  and  "  the  Spirit  of  life 

in  Christ  Jesus,"  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say 

the  spirit,  or  soul,  of  a  man,*  a  course  which  I 

•  **  The  Spirit  of  God  ...  is  the  very  life  of  Christ, 
•  .  .  is  hence  denominated  *  the  Spirit  of  Christ/  and  *  the 
Slant  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.*  "  p.  28. 
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cannot  but  think  utterly  unwarrantable.  Both 
these  phrases  occur  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Komans,  the  first  in  the  second  verse 
— "the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  JesuB 
hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death:" 
the  second  in  the  ninth  verse — "  If  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  be  is  none  of  his." 
It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  go  into  an  expo- 
sition of  these  texts,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  phrases  picked  out  of  their- connexion  by 
our  author  will  not  bear  the  meaning  he  has 
put  upon  them.  The  sort  of  union  between 
Christ  and  believers  which  he  thus  comes  to 
imagine,  is  that  of  many  bodies  animated  by  a 
single  soul ! 

The  author  further  argues  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  Accordingly,  as  in  Christ,  so  in  the  regenerate, 
the  Spirit  is  the  earnest  of  resurrection.  So  reasons 
the  apostle,  Rom.  viii.  11:'  But  if  the  Spirit  of  him 
that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also 
quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  (or  because  of,  maty.) 
his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.' "  p.  29. 

Here  the  author  quietly  assumes  the  literal 
interpretation  of  this  passage,  as  though  it 
was  undisputed ;  whereas,  in  fact,  many  emi- 
nent critics  and  commentators  have  under- 
stood it  as  referring  to  a  moral  resurrection, 
and  all  admit  that  no  interpretation  is  free 
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irom  great  difficulties.  My  own  opinion  has  long 
been  in  favour  of  the  figurative  meaning;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  into 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  as  I  consider 
the  divided  sentiment  of  the  critical  expositors  a 
Bufiicient  reason  for  not  pressing  it  into  an  argu- 
ment. A  disputed  passage  can  prove  nothing. 
Even  allowing  it,  however,  to  relate  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  it  must  be  taken  to 
refer  rather  to  the  manner  of  it,  than  to  the 
event  itself;  since,  in  point  of  fact,  the  wicked 
abo  will  rise.  No  peculiarity  can  attach  to  the^ 
righteous  in  this  matter,  or  result  from  the  in-  \ 
dwelling  of  the  Spirit,  except  in  the  glory  of 
their  appearance,  and  the  blessedness  of  their 
condition.   %^  tt.4^U^  i^J^^^   t;vv^.^v^c•  r.r* . 

In  concluding  this  part  of  his  argument,  the 
author  pleases  himself  with  the  following  re- 
flections,— 

"Here,"  says  he,   "we  discern  the  true  reason  ^  c.i,  . 
why  man,  once  saved,  can  never  again  fall.   Because  / 
it  is  the  life  of  Christ,  the  life  '  hid  with  Christ  in . 
God,'  of  which  he  is  made  partaker :  '  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus.'     This  life  Adam  had  not.     He  /'  *"* '  "^ 
had  but  the  perfection  of  creature  life.     He  was  the  -^r"^  •'  ^ 
head  of  natural  life  only.     And  therefore  he  fell. 
But,  '  saved  in  the  Lord  with  everlasting  salvation,' 
the  believer  now  stands  to  fall  no  more."  p.  31. 

In  the  excellency  and  value  of  this  Scriptural 
sentiment  I  most  cordially  agree  with  him ;  but 
how  nearly  he  has  hit  upon  "the  true  reason"  of  it 

D  3 
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I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt.  He  thinks  he 
has  secured  it  by  representing  Christ  and  his 
people  as  physically  one  :  I  confess  my  pre* 
ference  for  the  opinion  that  Christ  and  his 
people  are  spiritually  one. 

If^  however^  on  the  one  hand^  the  author  ac- 
complishes any  thing  satisfactory  to  himself  in 
this  direction,  by  so  painfully  constructing  his 
theory  of  a  physical  union,  he  lays  himself  open 
on  the  other  to  a  serious  objection;  for  he  plainly 
represents  regeneration  as  a  phyidcal  act  upon 
God's  part,  and  the  transformation  produced  by 
it  in  raan  as  a  physical  change.  He  defines 
regeneration  to  be  **  a  new  generation"  and 

"  AN  ACTUAL  COMMUNICATION  of  THE  SPI- 
RIT;" (p.  23)  and  he  argues  throughout  on  the 
supposition  stated  above.  Now  if  a  physical 
change  be  held  essential  to  salvation,  the  great 
work  of  redemption  is  withdrawn  from  the 
moral  administration  of  God.  It  is  no  longer 
any  thing  more  than  an  exercise  of  his  creating 
power,  or  a  department  of  his  sovereign  pro- 
vidence. 

This  is  far  indeed  from  being  the  aspect  of 
the  gospel.  There  salvation  is  presented  to  the 
hope  of  man  in  connexion  with  commands,  ex- 
hortations, and  encouragements  to  action,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  by  the  re- 
quired action  it  may  be  secured ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  inaction  is  not  only  lamented  as 
foolish,  but  denounced  as  criminal,  and  repre- 
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sented  aa  leaving  on  the  undone  the  reproach  of 
their  own  destruction.  '^Bepent  ye^  and  be- 
lieve the  gospel."  "  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved^  and  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  condemned."  Mark  i.  15;  xvi.  16.  But 
aU  this  is  unfounded  and  fallacious,  if  the  change 
required  is  physical  and  not  morale  not  of  cha- 
racter but  of  nature.  The  aspect  of  our  author's 
doctrine  thus  becomes  very  serious ;  it  amounts 
to  nothing  less  than  an  entire  subversion  of  the 
goepeL       h  (44^^^  t^^CC^^^'^  ^^  C^^^Uy  ^y^h'^-x 

CHAP.  V. 

ON   HIS   FOXTETH   PEOPOSITION. 

Having  now  considered  all  the  matter 
adduced  by  our  author  under  the  third,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  fourth  proposition,  which,  we  are 
told,  has  respect  to  "  the  fate  of  those  finally 
lost."  It  is  in  these  words : — "  That  those  who 
do  not  believe  the  gospel,  and  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  shall  finally  be  destroyed,  or  die 
as  to  all  life."  p.  32. 

I  have  already  declared  my  intention  not  to 
enter  in  any  way  on  the  question  of  the  dura- 
tion of  future  punishment  ;*  and  as  this  is  the 
only  question  the  author  proposes  to  discuss  in 

•  Preface. 
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the  present  section^  my  proper  course  might  seem 
to  be  to  pass  it  over  altogether.  A  suitable 
place  may  be  found,  however,  for  two  or  three 
observations. 

I  draw  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
limited  scope  of  the  proposition  itself.  It  ad- 
verts to  the  future  condition  of  those  **  who 
do  not  believe  the  gospel,  and  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ;"  but  the  latter  of  these  des- 
criptions, although  capable  of  a  more  extended 
application  than  the  former,  is  here  evidently 
restricted  and  determined  by  it,  so  that  the  pro- 
position must  be  held  to  relate  to  the  future 
condition  of  those  onli/  who  "  do  not  believe  the 
gospel."  In  perfect  consistency  with  this  in- 
terpretation of  it,  the  author  begins  the  dis- 
cussion by  reciting  the  fact  "that  a  state  of 
suffering  after  death,  awaits  those  who  "obey 
not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  It 
is  moreover  to  unbelief  alone,  according  to  him, 
that  the  suffering  of  which  he  is  about  to 
speak  is  annexed.  There  is  a  large  part  of 
mankind,  however,  who,  having  never  heard 
the  gospel,  cannot  be  ranked  with  unbelievers. 
What  is  to  become  of  these?  Our  author 
absolutely  closes  his  argument,  and  his  book, 
without  making  a  single  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion. For  what  reason  he  took  such  a  course  it 
is  not  for  me  to  conjecture;  but  this  may  be 
fairly  said,  that  his  having  done  so  deprives 
his  argument  of  all  claim  to  respect.      There 
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is  thus  a  vast  portion  of  the  human  race  who 
must  be  disposed  of  in  some  manner  hereafter ; 
the  Scripture  doubtless  foreshows  their  destinj, 
and  it  behoved  the  author  to  adduce  their  testi- 
mony, on  this  part  of  his  subject.  May  not  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  done  so  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  he  could  not?  Is  not  his 
silence  a  proof  that  his  theory  presents  to  him 
no  method  of  providing  for  this  part  of  the  case? 
And  is  not  this  inadequacy  of  his  theory  a 
sufficient  proof  of  its  fallacy  ? 

Let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands.  Our 
author's  positions  are — that  man  is  not  naturally 
immortal;  that  immortality  is  derived  to  man 
through  Christ,  and  communicated  in  regene- 
ration; and  that  unbelievers  will  cease  to  be. 
But  why  UNBELIEVERS?  According  to  the 
true  antithesis  he  should  have  spoken  of  the 
the  UNREGENERATE,  and  this  term  would,  with 
its  counterpart,  have  comprehended  the  whole 
race.  Was  he  afraid  to  use  it  ?  Is  it  then  true 
that  some  of  the  unregenerate,  those  namely  who 
are  not  unbelievers,  will  not  cease  to  be  ?  If  so, 
what  becomes  of  the  notion  that  immortality  is 
derived  to  man  only  through  Christ  ?  If  not  so, 
why  does  he  limit  the  cessation  of  being  to  a 
part  only  of  the  unregenerate,  namely,  to 
unbelievers  ? 

Again,  in  reference  to  those  who  will  finally 
cease  to  be,  our  author  says  they  will  "be 
destroyed;"  meaning,   as  it  would   appear, 
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that  their  whole  existence  will  be  terminated  by  a 
divine  act  of  punitive  retribution.  Now  this 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred,  that  if  their  existence 
were  not  terminated  by  such  an  act,  it  might 
not  terminate  at  all;  and  as  this  is  the  only 
mode  of  its  termination  of  which  the  author 
gives  any  intimation,  it  may  be  further  inferred 
that  men  would  otherwise,  and  according  to  their 
own  nature,  live  for  ever.  Here,  then,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  man,  in 
the  only  sense  in  which  it  has  ever  been  generally 
held  by  Christian  professors,  taught,  in  "  expres- 
sive silence,"  by  the  author  of  "  Christ  our  Life!" 
But  this  is  not  all.  If,  in  the  case  of  un- 
believers, an  existence  naturally  endless  is  cut 
off  by  a  divine  act,  it  follows  that  believers 
may  possess  an  adaptation  to  endless  existence, 
or  immortality,  without  deriving  it  from  Christ. 
Their  original  nature  is  the  same  as  that  of 
unbelievers ;  and  I  see  neither  any  reason  why 
they  should  be  supposed  to  be  deprived  of  it, 
nor  any  proof  of  the  fact.  It  seems  to  me  much 
more  reasonable,  and  much  more  scriptural,  to 
believe  that  they  will  exist  for  ever  in  accord- 
ance with  their  primary  natural  endowments; 
and  that  the  life  they  derive  from  Christ  is 
that  glorious  felicity  which  no  words  can  literally 
express,  and  which  no  metaphor  can  more  nobly 
express  than  one  founded  on  the  existence  we 
originally  received  from  the  hands  of  our 
Maker. 
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ON    THE  ARGUMENT  AS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  REV. 

H.  H.  DOBNEY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  year  1844  the  Eev.  H.  H.  Dobney,  of 
Maidstone^  published  a  small  volume  entitled 
"Notes  of  Lectures  on  Future  Punishment;" 
and  in  the  year  1846  he  published,  under  the 
name  of  a  "  Second  Edition,"  a  volume  con- 
siderably larger,  entitled  "  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Future  Punishment." 

It  does  not  comport  with  my  design  to  notice 
generally  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  only 
as  calling  in  question  man's  immortality.  As 
the  second  edition,  although  it  is  much  enlarged, 
does  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  matter  to  be 
found  in  the  first,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me,  to 
refer  occasionally  to  both  of  them. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Dobney 
begins  by  formally  raising  the  question  whether 
man  is  immortal;  and  he  devotes  one  chapter 
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to  the  argument  from  reason,  and  three  others 
to  the  argument  from  scripture.  I  shall  follow 
closely  in  his  track. 


CHAP.  L 

OK   HIS   STATEMENT   OV   THE  QltESTIOK. 

I  COMMEKCE  by  offering  some  remarks  on 
his  statement  of  the  question,  which,  in  truth) 
is  not  in  the  simplest  terms,  or  quite  free  from 
obscurity.     His  words  are  these  :— 

"  1.  Can  reason  (independently  of  revelation) 
prove  man  to  be  immortal  ? 

'*  And  if  not, 

''  2.  Does  scripture  teach  that  immortality  is  the 
absolute  portion  of  every  man  ?  Of  man,  that  is,  as 
man?'' 

So  in  the  first  edition,  p.  60.  In  the  second 
edition,  p.  82,  the  second  part  of  the  question 
reads  thus : — 

*'  2.  Does  scripture  teach  that  immortality  is  the 
absolute  and  inalienable  portion  of  man  ?  Of  man, 
that  is,  as  man  ?" 

I  cannot  read  this  part  of  the  question  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Dobney,  without  having  my 
attention  arrested  by  the  words  "  absolute  and 
inalienable."     It  is  at  least  a  singularity,  that 
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words  modifjring  the  general  subject  should  be 
inserted  in  the  second  part  of  a  question,  when 
they  have  not  been  inserted  in  the  first ;  and  it  is 
an  additional  singularity,  that  a  word  still  further 
modifying  the  general  subject  should  be  inserted 
in  stating  it  the  second  time.  The  most  natural 
and  the  most  desirable  method  would  have  been 
to  reduce  the  question  to  the  simplest  possible 
terms,  and  to  have  made  the  one  part  of  it 
strictly  correspondent  with  the  other. 

Since,  however,  he  has  stated  the  question 
in  two  sets  of  terms,  let  me  be  allowed  to 
ask  what  is  really  the  meaning  of  the  words 
*^  absolute  and  inalienable,"  with  which  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  question  is  especially  charged  ? 
Do  they  mean  nothing?  If  so  the  use  of 
them  is  both  a  misfortune  and  a  fault.  And 
if  they  mean  any  thing,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity render  the  question  raised  in  the  second 
part  to  that  extent  different  from  the  question 
raised  in  the  first.  The  first  part  is,  does  reason 
teach  that  m^n  is  immortal?  The  second  is, 
does  scripture  teach  that  man  is  absolutely  and 
inalienably  i  mmortal  ?  This  is  not  logical.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  clear  antithesis  between  reason 
and  scripture,  the  words  **  absolute  and  inalien- 
able "  should  be  either  present  in  both  clauses, 
or  absent  from  both.  In  truth,  the  main  ques- 
tion should  have  been,  is  man  immortal  ?  And 
the  subordinate  ones,  l,does  reason  teach  it? 
And  if  not,  2,  does  scripture  teach  it  ? 
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That  it  is  not  without  cause  or  without  mean- 
ing, however,  that  Mr.  Dobney  has  introduced  in 
his  statement  of  the  question  the  words  ''  abso- 
lute and  inalienable,"  the  subsequent  course  of 
his  argument  fully  shows;  and  nothing  is  left 
for  me  but  to  take  them  at  the  outset  in  thdr 
apparent  import,  and  deal  with  the  questbn 
accordingly. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  to  say  that  **  im- 
mortality is  the  absolute  and  inaUenable  portion 
of  man,"  is  to  say  that  he  possesses  immortality 
in  his  own  right  {absolute)^  and  that  he  cannot 
by  any  means,  or  imder  any  circumstances  be 
deprived  of  it  (inalienable^ 

If  I  am  right  in  this  intrepretation  of  the 
words,  and  if  this  is  the  question  really  brought 
before  us  by  the  author,  I  offer  upon  it  the 
following  observations : — 

1.  That  this  question  is  widely  different 
from  that  which  Mr.  Dobney  first  proposed  to 
discuss.  This  is  not  to  ask  whether  man  is  im- 
mortal ;  but  whether  he  is  so  in  one  of  several 
possible  modes  of  immortality. 

2.  That  this  is  a  question  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  at  all;  since  it  is  one  of 
which  few  persons,  if  any,  in  modem  times, 
whether  theologians  or  philosophers,  have  shown 
any  inclination  to  maintain  the  aJBSrmative. 

3.  That  this  question  is  by  no  means  ger- 
mane to  his  argument.  It  may  well  be  admitted 
that    man   is   not  absolutely    and  inalienably 
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immortal,  and  yet  it  may  be  held  that  he  is 
immortal  in  a  8ense  which,  although  short  of 
this,  shall  be  quite  sufficient  to  entail  all  the 
consequences  which  Mr.  Dobney  is  anxious  to 
avoid. 

4.  That  this  mode  of  putting  the  question  is 
injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  his  design.  For  it 
implies  that,  against  any  other  mode  of  human 
immortality  than  the  absolute  and  inalienable 
he  has  no  objection  to  make,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  taken  to  promise  that,  short  of  this,  he  himself 
will  be  found  ready  to  concede  and  maintain 
the  immortality  of  man. 

In  bar  of  these  observations  it  may  perhaps 
be  said,  that  the  second  part  of  the  question  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Dobney  concludes  with  a  phrase 
explanatory  of  the  terms  used: — '^does  scripture 
teach  that  immortality  is  the  absolute  and 
inalienable  portion  of  man  ?  Of  man,  that  is, 
as  man?^^  But  I  see  nothing  explanatory  in 
this  additional  phrase.  It  merely  shows  that 
Mr.  Dobney  has  no  idea  of  any  mode  of 
immortality  pertaining  to  "  man  as  man,"  except 
the  absolute  and  inalienable. 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without 
observing  that,  in  entering  on  the  discussion  of 
the  second  part  of  his  question,  Mr.  Dobney 
restates  it  in  a  form  still  further  diversified. 
**Our  second  question,"  says  he,  "as  already 
stated,  is — does  scripture  teach  that  immortality 
is  the  portion  of  every  man  ?    That  man  as  he 
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iSy  and  independently  of  character,  is  inunortair 

p.  103. 

With  all  due  Bubmission  to  Mr.  Dobney,  this 
18  not  the  second  question  ^^  as  already  stated;* 
to  which  the  82nd  page  of  his  book  bears  wit- 
ness. And  the  differences  are  far  from  being 
either  inconsiderable  or  unimportant.  The 
question  "  as  already  stated  "  was,  '*  does  scrip" 
ture  teach  that  immortality  is  the  absolute  and 
inalienable  portion  of  every  man  ?**  What  hai 
now  become  of  these  emphatic  terms?  Did 
they  mean  nothing,  that  they  are  thus  uncere- 
moniously discarded?  Or  is  the  purpose  of 
their  introduction  better  answered  by  their 
being  now  kept  out  of  view  ? 

Further,  while  something  is  here  dropped  out 

of  the  question  "  as  already  stated,'*  something 

is  added  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  state- 

ment  of  the  question  before.     The  question  now 

,  r  asks  whether  *^man  as  he  is,  and  independently  qf 

:»'^  ^'-^L  character,  is  immortal?"     And  even  again  it  il 
^*^*^'  ''^varied  thus: — "In  other  words,  do  they  [the 

*•  ^^'  •  scriptures]  teach  an  absolute  and  universal,  ors 
contingent  and  conditional  immortality  ?"  An» 
other  element  certainly  of  no  trifling  moment  i* 
thus  suddenly  introduced,  the  effect  of  which  is  . 
to  raise  a  point  altogether  new,  and  to  submit  to 
the  arbitration  of  scripture  a  question  different 
from  that  which  had  been  just  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  reason. 

It  seems  difficult  not  to  infer  from  so  shifting 


/■  «^ 
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a  mode  of  stating  the  question,  that  Mr. 
Dobney  had  not  a  very  clear  perception  of  the 
object  before  him. 


CHAP.  II. 

ON   HIS   DEFINITION   OF   IMMOETALITY. 

Fbom  Mr.  Dobney's  mode  of  stating  the 
question,  I  pass  on  to  his  definition  of  the 
principal  term,  immortality,  which  is  not  less 
open  to  remark. 

In  his  first  edition,  Mr.  Dobney  gave  no 
definition  of  this  term;  and  he  states  that  he 
was  led  to  do  so  in  the  second  edition,  bv  a  re- 
mark  of  his  reviewer  in  the  Eclectic,*  who,  it 
seems,  stumbled  on  an  erroneous  notion  of 
his  meaning.  Now  a  definition  is  always  of 
great  importance  in  an  argument,  and  one  given 
under  the  influences  operating  in  the  present 
case  may  be  expected  to  be  particularly  correct 
and  luminous.  Let  us  carefully  examine  that 
which  is  before  us. 

*'  By  immortal,  then,  is  meant,**  says  Mr.  Dobney, 
**one  who  will  live  for  ever;  and  by  immortality, 
never-ending  existence.  He  is  immortal,  not  who 
might  have  lived  for  ever,  but  for  certain  reasons  will 

*  See  this  article  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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not;  but  only  he  who  positively  shall  live  for  ever.'* 
p.  84  * 

In  a  note  to  my  pamphlet  entitled  "  Who  will 
live  for  ever  ?"  which  the  reader  wilf  find  re- 
printed at  the  close  of  this  volume,  and  to  which 
therefore  I  may  the  more  freely  beg  him  to  refer, 
I  have  entered  into  an  examination  of  this 
definition,  and  fully  stated  my  own  views,  which 
certainly  differ  materially  from  it.  I  take  the 
proper  immortality  of  a  creature  to  be  its  non- 
'liability  to  death  (here  understanding  the  term 
,.  death  of  a  cessation  of  its  proper  being)  by  na- 
tural causes,  or  by  causes  proper  to  itself.  In 
the  note  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  have 
adduced  proof  that  this  idea  of  man's  natural 
immortality  has  been  generally,  if  not  univer- 
sally, held  among  professing  Christians,  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Dobney's 
definition  fails  in  one  important  respect;  it  is 
not  applicable  to  the  views  of  his  opponents. 
He  professes  to  enter  into  conflict  with  **  the 
orthodox  or  popular  party"  among  the  evan- 
gelical dissenters  of  the  present  day.  I  know 
of  no  evidence,  however,  that  they,  or  any 
considerable  number  of  them,  conceive  man  to 
/-  be  immortal  in  the  sense  that  he  ^^posiUvely  shall 
X  (  live  for  ever;"  yet  this  is  the  strictly  defined 
position  against  which  the  author  professes  to 

•  The  italics  are  Mr.  Dobney's. 
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direct  his  destructive  reasoning.  He  is  thu8"\  /^^. 
arguing  against  a  tenet  which  his  opponents  doy  ^' 
not  hold.  He  is  besieging  a  deserted  fort,  and 
battering  down  walls  which  no  one  defends. 
Let  him  fully  prove  his  point,  and  accomplish 
all  that  he  sums  at ;  "  the  orthodox"  can  then  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  regret  the  waste  of  so 
much  valour  and  devotion. 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Dobney  had  not,  in  his  first 
edition,  given  any  definition  of  immortality,  the 
Eclectic  reviewer  was  not  altogether  to  blame,  in 
assuming  that  he  understood  it  in  the  same 
sense  as  those  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
refute.  It  would  have  been  both  rash  and 
unfair  to  have  imputed  without  evidence  to  any 
man,  and  especially  to  so  acute  a  man  as  the 
author,  so  manifest  a  blunder  as  he  has  actually 
committed. 

To  his  double  statement  that  the  wicked  are 
not  immortal,  and  that  their  existence  will 
finally  be  terminated  by  a  punitive  divine  act, 
the  reviewer  had  replied  that,  if  the  existence 
of  the  wicked  was  to  be  terminated  by  a  divine 
punitive  act,  this  itself  implied  their  immortality ; 
plainly  understanding,  and  supposing  Mr. 
Dobney  to  understand  by  immortality  a  natural 
adaptation  to  endless  existence.  To  parry  this 
Mr.  Dobney  exclaims,  "This  is  not  what  I 
mean  by  immortality ;  none  are  in  my  view 
immortal,  but  those  who  positively  shall  live  for 
ever."     And  then  he  makes  a  note  of  admira- 
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tion  intimate  his  opinion,  that  the  reviewer's 
retort  was  absurd.  How  could  the  reviewer 
have  supposed  that  Mr.  Dobney  would  have 
understood  his  principal  term  in  a  manner  so 
dissimilar  to  his  professed  opponents  ? 

It  is  not  the  only  misfortune  of  Mr.  Dobney's 
definition,  however,  that  it  is  not  applicable  to 
the  views  of  his  opponents.  It  is  worse  to  say 
that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  scope  of  his 
own  reasoning. 

In  his  remarks  (1st  ed.  p.  75)  on  the  scriptural 
term  everlasting  {ala)viog\  while  justly  maintain- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  that  the  duration  indicated 
by  it  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  he  admits  on  the 
other  that,  as  applied  to  the  future  state,  and 
consequently  to  future  punishment,  it  indicates 
duration,  "through  the  whole  period  of  man's 
existence."*  And  he  proceeds  to  lay  it  down 
that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  will  be  of 
limited  duration,  because  (and  only  because) 
their  existence  will  be  so.  Now  the  idea  of 
immortality  which  is  here  in  Mr.  Dobney's 
mind,  is  not  that  of  actual  endless  existence,  but 
that  of  natural  adaptation  to  it.  A  sinner's 
existence,  he  must  be  understood  to  tell  us,  will 
naturally  terminate;  therefore,  his  punishmeDl 
will  terminate,  because  the  word  which  calls  it 

*  This  admission  is  omitted  from  the  second  editioiL  The 
author  has  not  assigned  any  reason  why,  and  I  am  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  suggest  one. 
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everlasting,  must  be  explained  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied. 
To  reason  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Dobney  must 
have  been  contemplating  the  question,  whether 
man  is  naturally  adapted  to  live  for  ever. 
According  to  his  definition,  however,  he  ought 
to  have  been  doing  no  such  thing.  He  ought 
to  have  been  occupied  with  the  very  different 
idea,  that  man  ^^  positively  shall  live  for  ever." 

Another  proof  that  an  idea  of  man's  immor- 
tality different  from  that  which  he  has  em- 
bodied in  his  definition  was  sometimes  in  the 
author's  mind,  may  be  found  in  p.  104,  where 
he  supposes  "  the  self-communing"  God  to  say — 
**We  have  hitherto  made  only  creatures  that 
will  sooner  or  later  die ;  let  us  now  make  an 
immortal  creature" — that  is,  by  clear  antithesis, 
a  creature  adapted  by  its  nature  to  live  for  ever ; 
which  is  exactly  the  idea  the  reviewer  supposed 
him  to  hold. 

I  can  scarcely  believe  that  Mr.  Dobney  would 
have  fallen  into  this  error,  if  he  had  framed  his 
definition  in  the  first  instance.  The  misfortune 
seems  to  have  been  that  he  wrote  his  book  first, 
and  framed  his  definition  afterwards ;  and  then 
not  so  much  under  a  feeling  that  the  elucidation 
of  his  argument  required  it,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  parrying  a  blow  from  a  particular  antagonist. 
The  result  of  such  a  process  is  not  unnaturally 
a  piece  of  incongruous  patchwork.     It  is  like 

£  2 
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putting  a  piece  of  new  cloth  in  an  old  garment; 
"  the  new  agreeth  not  with  the  olA" 


CHAP.  m. 

ON   HIS   TREATMENT   OF  THE  ABGTTMENT   FBOM 

SEASON. 

I  PROCEED  now  to  Mr.  Dobney's  treatment  of 
the  arguments  from  reason  and  from  scripture,  in 
favour  of  the  inmiortality  of  man.  p.  85,  et  $eq» 

On  the  former  of  these  topics,  however,  I 
have  very  little  to  say,  since^  in  common  witb 
himself,  I  do  not  hold  that  man  can^  by  unaa- 
sisted  reason,  be  proved  to  be  immortal.  The 
remarks  which  the  perusal  of  this  chapter 
has  suggested,  do  not  appear  to  me  either  suf- 
ficiently important  or  sufficiently  relevant  to 
demand  insertion  here ;  I  go  forward,  therefore, 
at  once  to  the  argmnent  from  scripture. 


CHAP.  IV. 

ON    HIS   TBEATMENT   OF   THE  ABGTTMENT   FBOM 

SCBIPTUBE. 

In  treating  the  scriptural  argument  for  man's 
immortality,  Mr.  Dobney  adverts  in  the  first 
place  to  the  account  of  his  creation;  and  pri- 
marily to— 
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'*  1.  The  declaration  that  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image,"  Gen.  i.  27.   p.  104. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  passage^  the  au- 
thor claims  in  the  outset  some  "  important 
limitations,"  which  will  readily  be  granted  him, 
since  no  one  pretends  that  man  was  created  like 
Grod  in  all  respects.  Having  enmnerated  some 
of  the  necessarily  peculiar  attributes  of  God, 
he  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  And  if  man  be  not  like  God  in  any  of  these 
glorious  attributes,  what  reason  is  there  for  selecting 
immortality,  and  asserting  that  it  is  in  this  respect 
that  man  bears  the  divine  image  ?  Especially  since 
the  immortality  of  God  and  the  creature  is  infinitely 
unlike,  seeing  that  the  immortality  of  the  divine 
being  is  essential,  and  looks  ^backward  to  the  eter- 
nity that  is  past  as  weU  as  that  which  is  future ;  in 
which  sense  the  apostle  says.  He  '  alone  hath  im- 
mortality.' "  Ibid, 

Here  he  lays  it  down  as  a  reason  why 
immortality  should  not  be  **  selected"  as  a 
feature  of  resemblance,  that  "  the  immortality 
of  God  and  of  the  creature  is  infinitely  unlike." 
But  this,  if  it  were  a  valid  reason,  would  bar 
any  resemblance  at  all,  since  it  is  equally  true 
of  every  attribute  which  can  be  named.  That 
God  alone  hath  "  essential"  immortality  is  true, 
but  not  to  the  purpose,  seeing  that  such  immor- 
tality is  not  claimed  for  man ;  nor  does  this  fact 
raise  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ascribing  to 
man  a  natural  immortality,  that  is,  a  natural 
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adaptation  by  his  Creator  to  exist  for  ever, 
The  "  reason"  that  there  is  for  believing  man 
to  resemble  God  in  this  respect  shall  be  assigned 
presently.    Mr.  Dobney  proceeds : — 

"  To  say  that  '  the  image  of  God,'  as  here  used, 
denotes  immortality,  is  to  represent  the  self-com- 
muning God  as  saying,  if  it  may  be  allowed  us  to 
paraphrase  the  expression,  *  We  have  hitherto  made 
only  creatures  that  will  sooner  or  later  die,  let  us 
now  make  an  immortal  creature.'  And  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  is  not  the  obvious  idea,  and  that  it  has 
more  of  verisimilitude  to  suppose,  that  the  self-same 
address  rather  exhibits  the  Creator  as  saying,  *  Hi- 
therto we  have  made  but  irrational  and  unaccoimt- 
able  creatures,  fit  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
superior;  let  us  now  make  an  intelligent  being, 
possessed  of  a  self-consciousness  and  a  moral  nature, 
capable  of  rational  happiness,  and  who  shall  rule 
over  the  inferior  tiibes  as  their  lord.'  "  pp.  104, 
105. 

He  thus  thinks  that,  in  the  phrase  "  the  imi^ 
of  God,"  immortality  "  is  not  the  obvious  idea," 
but  that  "  it  has  more  of  verisimilitude  to  sup- 
pose" it  intends  "  an  intelligent  being,  pos- 
sessed of  self-consciousness  and  a  moral  nature, 
capable  of  rational  happiness,  and"  destined  to 
"  rule  over  the  inferior  tribes."  To  this  I  re- 
spond, so  far  so  good.  But  Mr.  Dobney  clearly 
ought  to  add  to  his  enumeration  the  idea  of 
holiness,  as  required  by  the  language  of  the 
apostle,  which  he  afterwards  quotes,  Eph.  iv. 
24 ;  Col.  iii.  10. 
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Let  US  see,  then,  what  we  already  have,  as 
admitted  points  of  resemblance.  First,  holiness ; 
secondly,  dominion;  thirdly,  an  intelligent,  ra- 
tional, and  moral  nature.  Suppose  now  we 
were  to  add  to  these  immortality,  or  an  adapt- 
ation to  endless  being,  might  it  not  be  regarded 
as  the  natural  complement  of  the  catalogue? 
Would  it  be  at  all  improbable — might  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  be  deemed  highly  probable, 
that  God,  who  had  made  a  creature  to  resemble 
him,  as  far  as  a  creature  might,  in  the  attributes 
named,  one  of  which  at  least,  and  this  the  chief 
of  them,  looks  far  beyond  the  present  world, 
should  have  made  the  same  creature  resemble 
him,  as  far  as  a  creature  may,  in  his  incorrupti- 
bility also?  Or  is  it  more  likely,  that  the 
Creator  attached  these  distinguished  preroga- 
tives to  a  nature  as  physically  fleeting  and  pe- 
rishable as  that  of  the  inferior  animals  ? 

Ag^nst  this  conclusion  Mr.  Dobney  argues, 
from  a  supposed  necessity  that  the  distinctive 
attributes  of  man  should  be,  to  use  his  own 
term,  *'  obvious." 

"  Since  we  must  find  in  the  expression  '  the 
image  of  God,'  "  says  he,  "  some  characteristic,  in 
which  man  differs  from  the  brute  creation,  so  also 
must  we  seek  for  some  obvious  endowment,  which 
may,  in  some  measure,  render  him  like  his  Maker. 
It  must  be  some  very  manifest  quality,  visible  at  a 
glance,  that  shall  constitute  man  as  distinct  from  the 
other  creatures,  the  image  of  God.     And  when  we 
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have  found  one  or  two  palpable  points  of  difference 
between  him  and  them,  such  as  those  alluded  to, 
and  by  which  he  really  does  bear  some  resemblance 
to  his  Creator,  why  should  we  arbitrarily  fix  on 
another  endowment,  which,  whether  he  has  it  or 
not,  cannot  become  self-evident,  (like  those  other 
qualities,  which  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  he 
does  possess,)  and  the  knowledge  of  which  imap- 
parent  quality  would  have  to  be  made  known  to 
him  by  revelation,  without  which  he  never  would 
discover  that  he  possessed  it?  The  very  phrase, 
*  image  of  God,*  would  seem  to  denote  some  easily 
recognizable  resemblance."  p.  105. 

Mr.  Dobney  really  begs  very  hard.  Having 
granted  us  "  one  or  two  palpable  points"  of 
resenablance  between  man  and  his  Maker,  he 
hopes  no  one  will  insist  on  penetrating  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  subject,  or  unkindly  suggest 
a  point  of  resemblance  which  is  not  "  obvious.'* 
I  would  oblige  him  if  it  were  possible;  but — 
amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas — ^much  as 
I  love  Mr.  Dobney,  I  love  truth  more.  Having 
selected,  not  *^  arbitrarily,"  but  on  a  ground  of 
strong  probability,  the  attribute  of  immortality 
as  one  in  which  man  "  really  does  bear  some 
degree  of  resemblance  to  his  Maker,"  I  cannot 
find  sufficient  reason  to  abandon  my  opinion, 
either  in  the  one  circumstance,  that  the  resem- 
blance is  not  **  visible  at  a  glance,"  or  in  the 
other,  that  it  would  not  have  been  known  to  man 
unless  revealed.    As  to  the  phrase,  "  the  image 
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of  God,"  there  is  no  critical  or  other  authority, 
I  believe,  for  restricting  its  application  to 
"  easily  recognizable  "  resemblances. 

The  author  has  yet  another  arrow  in  his 
quiver. 

''  If  the  assertion  that  man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God  proves  his  immortality/*  he  continues, 
"  then  the  evangelical  statements  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament about  '  a  new  creation'  of  man,  the  Chris- 
tian being  a  '  new  man,'  *  created  anew  in  the 
image  of  God,'  must  imply  that  the  image  had  been 
destroyed,  .  .  and  restored  only  by  believing  in 
Christ."  p.  105. 

This  is  a  non  sequitur;  the  conclusion  does 
not  follow  from  the  premises.  If  the  language 
used  by  the  apostle  implies  that  the  image  of 
Grod  had  been  destroyed,  it  does  so  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  question,  whether  the  assertion 
that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  proves 
his  immortality.  No  doubt  the  language  of  the 
apostle  does  imply  that  the  image  of  God,  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  there  speaks  ofit^  had  been  de- 
stroyed, but  no  more.  Now  the  apostle  is 
speaking  of  man's  moral  resemblance  to  God 
exclusively,  and  his  language  consequently  does 
not  imply  the  destruction  of  any  thing  more  .. 
than  this. /.Were  Mr.  Dobney  to  insist  upon 
extending  the  implication  of  the  apostle's  lan- 
guage to  man's  immortality,  I  might,  with  equal 
reason,  claim  its  extension  to  his  rationality  and 
earthly  dominion. 
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Under  this  head  the  author  adverts — 

"  2.  To  the  difference  of  expression  observable 
when  man  and  the  animals  are  respectively  men- 
tioned," as  in  Gen.  ii.  7.  p.  106. 

Into  this  topic  he  goes  at  great  length ;  but 
I  have  no  need  to  follow  him^  as  I  have  said 
already,  and  here  repeat,  that  I  do  not  attach 
any  value  to  the  argument  of  which  the  passage 
referred  to  has  been  made  the  basis. 

From  the  account  of  man's  creation  Mr. 
Dobney  advances  (p.  112  et  seq.)  to  that  of 
his  probation  in  Eden,  and  to  the  threatening 
of  death;  and  he  pursues  at  great  length  the 
question,  "  What  was  the  death  thus  threat- 
ened?" in  expectation  of  deriving  from  it  a 
'"  positive"  argument  against  the  immortality  of 
man.     In  this  I  do  not  think  he  has  succeeded. 

His  whole  reasoning  discovers  a  want  of  pre- 
cision, accuracy,  and  fairness,  which  tends  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  his  conclusions. 

For  instance;  having  asked  what  the  death 
threatened  to  Adam  was,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  the  popular  orthodox  opinion  concerning  the 
death  threatened  to  the  sinner  is,"  &c.  (p.  113); 
thus  at  once  leaping  to  a  generalization,  with- 
out either  warrant  or  intimation. 

Again ;  his  statement  of  the  orthodox  opinioo, 
that  the  death  with  which  Adam  was  threat- 
ened comprehended  death  spiritual,  temporal, 
and  eternal,  is  expanded  into  five  particulars  in 
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a  spirit  of  palpable  exaggeration   and   carica- 
ture.*    There  would  have  been  more  persua-    • 
siveness  if  there  had  been  gentler  words,  and    \ 
more  convincingness  if  the  opinions  referred  to    ^ 
had  been  quoted  from  the  writings  of  those  who    : 
hold  them. 

Further,  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  a  bye-hit 
at  a  part  of  this  doctrine,  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  is  evidently  impossible  to  do  any  justice  to  it,  ' 
and  which  involves,  in  fact,  a  gross  misrepre-  , 
sentation  of  it.     "  I  shall  not  comment,"  says  ■ 
he,  (but  he  goes  on  to  comment  immediately,) 
^^  on  the  apparent  strangeness  of  the  idea,  that   * 
God  condemns  those  who  have  sinned  once  to  sin 
on  and  on  for  ever,^     Such  is  the  distorted  view    / 
he  gives  of  a  doctrine  which  teaches  no  more 
than  that,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  eating  the 
forbidden  firuit,  his  posterity  were  to  be  born 
with  a  bias  to  evil,  and  in  defence  of  which, 
certainly  something  is  to  be  said  from  the  federal 
relation    held    to  subsist    in  this   transaction. 
Writing  of  this  sort  makes  one  feel  disposed  to  * 
ask  the  question.  Is  Mr.  Dobney  angry?  ^j  iv,**  lAi-^x 

But  let  me  be  permitted  to  quote  entire  one 
sentence,  almost  every  line  of  which  presents 
matter  for  animadversion. 

*  ^  The  separate  existence  of  the  soul  in  an  intermediate  state 
of  misery,  and  a  shivering  expectation  of  worse." — **  To  resur- 
rection of  the  hody  and  re-union  therewith  of  the  soul,  in  order 
that  the  entire  man  may  be  capable  of  intenser  anguish^'*  &c. 
p.  113. 
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'*  We  have  seen  what  is  the  orthodox  opinion  of 
the  death  threatened  to  the  sinner,  that  it  includes 
death  temporal,  death  spiritual,  death  eternal.  But 
if  this  be,  as  divines  tell  us,  what  is  now  meant  by 
the  death  threatened  to  the  sinner,  (for  death  has, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  the  dose 
of  revelation,  been  the  penalty  threatened  to  the 
sinner,)  it  must  have  been  the  penalty  originally 
threatened  to  Adam,  which  indeed  is  generally 
agreed,  for  who  supposes  the  death  threatened  to 
the  first  sinner  to  differ  from  the  death  threatened  to 
the  second,  or  any  other?  All  through  scripture 
death  is  exhibited  as  the  just  wages  of  sin,  and 
assuredly  it  is  fitting  to  take  our  first  idea  of  its 
meaning  where  first  we  find  it  used."  p.  114. 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Dobney  begins  by  say- 
ing, that  death  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal, 
is,  "  as  divines  tell  m5,  what  is  now  meant  by 
the  death  threatened  to  the  sinner."  Now,  so 
far  as  ray  knowledge  extends,  this  is  not  the 
fact.  Certainly  many  divines,  and,  I  believe, 
those  whom  he  terms  orthodox  generally,  teach 
on  the  one  hand,  that  death  temporal  ensues  to 
^  ^  I  the  posterity  of  Adam  as  a  consequence_pf  to 
sin,  and  not  of  their  own ;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  death  spiritual  was  entailed  on  the  race  on 
*^'^a  similar  ground. 

Mr.  Dobney  immediately  adds — "  Death  has, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  the 
close  of  revelation,  been  the  penalty  threatened 
to  the  sinner.^^     I  think  this  is  not  so.     Death 
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was  the  penalty  annexed  to  a  certain   trans- 
gression of  the  divine  will  by  our  first  parents ; 
but  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  annexed  to  disobedience  on  the  part  of 
any  other  persons.     Mr.  Dobney,  indeed,  af- 
firms, that  ^^  all  through  scripture  death  is  ex- 
hibited as  the  just  wages  of  sin ; "  but  when  he 
wrote  this  he  must  clearly  have  forgotten  at 
least  one  passage — Kom.  v.  12 — which  teaches, 
that  "  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world 
and  death  by  sin."     Now,  if  death  ensues  to 
the  race  of  man  through  the  primary  transgres- 
sion of  its  federal  head — an  opinion  from  which 
Mr.  Dobney  does  not   appear  to  dissent — ^no 
further  proof  can  be  wanting  that  it  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  the  penalty  annexed  to  individual 
offences.     Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  suppose 
that  it  is  so,  because  there  are  other  terms  in 
which  the  penalty  of  sin  as  such  is  distinctly 
expressed :  as  in  Rom.  i.  18 — **  The  wrath  of 
God   is  revealed   from  heaven  against  all  im- 
righteousness  and   ungodliness   of  men:"  and 
Kom.  ii.  8,  9—"  Indignation  and  wrath;  tribu- 
lation and  anguish,  to  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil." 

Nor  is  it  all  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the 
penalty  of  death  attached  to  any  other  act  of 
disobedience  on  the  part  of  our  first  parents 
than   the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit.     The"\ 
requirement  to  abstain  from  the  tree  of  know-    I  / 
ledge  of  good  and  evil  was  no^art  pf_the  moraly  ^ '' 
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law.  It  was  part  of  a  peculiar  dispensation^  and 
it  was  adopted  as  the  test  of  obedience  in  a  case 
in  which  Adam  stood,  not  solitary,  but  as  the 
representative  of  human  kind,  and  in  which 
large  consequences  ( however  they  may  be  defi- 
ned) were  to  accrue,  both  to  himself  and  his 
race,  from  his  individual  act.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  probable,  or  more  necessary,  than  that  the 
penal  result  annexed  to  his  disobedience  in  a  case 
so  peculiar  should  have  an  appropriate  and  cor- 
responding character  ?  What  ground  can  there 
be  for  inferring  that  the  penalty  in  this  case  is 
the  same  as  that  annexed  to  the  breach  of  the 
moral  law?  ^^  It^yf^i^  fi..  t^-irr^du 

When  therefore  Mr.  Dobney  asks,  "  Who 
supposes  the  death  threatened  to  the  first  sinner 
to  differ  from  the  death  threatened  to  the  second, 
or  any  other?"  I  reply  by  saying  that  the 
question  is  not  correctly  put.  Death  was 
threatened  to  the  first  sinner,  not  simply  as  a 
sinner,  but  as  a  sinner  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances ;  and  death  in  the  same  sense  has  never 
been  threatened  to  any  sinner  besides. 

If  I  am  right  in  taking  this  ground,  Mr. 
Dobney 's  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  death 
threatened  to  Adam  is  altogether  beside  the 
mark.     Whatever  it  may  have  been,  or  what- 
ever Adam  may  have  supposed  it  to  be,  or  in 
,    whatever  method  his  notion  of  the  term  may  be 
[    best  arrived  at,  the  inquiry  can  throw  no  light 
\  on  the  destiny  of  transgressors  of  the  moral  law. 

/"  /A        '  U    .     4      .  .  / ..  /•■" 
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But  even  were  it  otherwise,  and  were  the 
import  of  the  first  threatening  what  Mr.  Dobney 
supposes  (but  not  proves)  it  to  be — namely, 
annihilation — and  were  it  further  of  universal 
application,  this  would  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality  as 
usually  held,  and  would  by  implication  establish 
it ;  since  the  alleged  termination  of  man's  exist- 
ence hereafter  by  a  punitive  act  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  imply  that,  without  such  an  act,  it 
would  not  have  terminated — in  other  words, 
that,  according  to  his  nature,  he  is  immortal. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  next  chapter 
Mr.  Dobney  congratulates  himself  anew  on 
having  *^seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  death 
threatened  to  Adam  was  the  death  of  the  entire 
man,  the  cessation  of  all  conscious  existence," 
and  he  proceeds  to  say,  "Many  other  things 
concur  to  establish  this  belief;  among  the  chief 
of  which,"  he  adds,  "  we  shall  find  the  inspired 
declarations  concerning  the  blessings  that  accrue 
from  the  mediation  of  Christ."  p.  127.  On 
this  I  have  only  to  observe,  that,  in  so  far 
as  any  inspired  declarations  may  **  establish  the 
belief "  of  the  opinion  that  the  death  threatened 
to  Adam  was  annihilation,  they  can  render  no 
service  to  Mr.  Dobney 's  argument,  that  point 
being,  as  I  have  just  shown,  totally  irrelevant. 

Passing  by  other  topics,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"  Having  heard  man  sentenced  to  death,  we  may 
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with  propriety  come  at  once  to  consider  that  grand 
evangelical  doctrine  which  has  so  close  a  connection 
with  our  subject,  and  so  decided  a  bearing  thereon, 
namely,  the  resurrection."  p.  127. 

He  then  goes  at  great  length  into  this  subject, 
exhibiting  the  several  theories  held  respecting 
the  intermediate  state^  handling  several  passages 
in  order  to  show  how  much  more  importance 
the  apostles  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  than  christians  do  now^  and  other- 
wise employing  himself  in  a  somewhat  discursive 
manner  through  no  less  than  thirty  pages  :  I  am 
happily  released  from  the  necessity  of  following 
him,  however,  by  his  having  given  at  the  close 
of  the  chapter  a  summary  of  the  points  whiqh 
he  considers  himself  to  have  proved  in  it,  and  a 
statement  of  their  supposed  connexion  with  the 
matter  in  hand.     The  summary  is  as  follows : — 

"  I.  There  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  generally. 
This,  however,  which  is  no  deduction  of  reason,  is 
a  doctrine  peculiar  to  revelation,  and  constitutes  one 
of  its  grandest  disclosures. 

"  II.  The  final  judgment  of  each  individual,  with 
its  award  to  heaven  or  hell,  is  consequent  upon 
resurrection. 

"  III.  The  resurrection  state  was  that  which  apos- 
tles longed  for,  earnestly  desiring  to  find  themselves 
in  their  house  from  heaven,  or  heavenly  house,  that 
is,  their  second,  their  spiritual  body. 

"  IV.  Future  conscious  existence  is  connected 
with  and  dependent  upon,  if  not  identical  with, 
resurrection,  so  that,  no  resurrection  no  future  life. 
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"  V.  The  resurrection  grows  out  of  the  mediator- 
ship  of  Christ :  so  that,  no  mediator  no  resurrection, 
and  therefore  no  future  state. 

*'  From  which  it  follows,  that,  had  not  the  media- 
torial system  supervened  on  the  fall  of  man,  and  had 
the  sentence  consequently  been  executed  on  Adam 
and  remained  in  force,  he  would  have  utterly  ceased 
to  exist  at  death."  pp.  156,  157. 

Without  entering  into  any  argument  on  the 
positions  here  laid  down,  or  the  expositions  on 
which  they  are  founded  (with  some  of  which, 
however,  I  do  not  agree,)*  all  that  I  have 
occasion  to  say  on  this  extract  is  comprised  In 
the  two  following  observations,  which  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  Mr.  Dobney  has  proved 
everything  he  affirms : — 1.  That  nothing  he  has 
said  bears  on  the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality^ 
as  generally  held  and  defined.  He  is  showing 
what  pertains  to  man  as  a  sinner,  and  under  a 
mediator;  I  speak  of  man  antecedently  to  sin, 
and  of  the  adaptation  of  his  nature  as  a  creature 
of  God.  I  affirm  that,  according  to  his  nature, 
man  Is  immortal :  It  Is  no  answer  to  this  to  say, 

*  Mr.  Dobney  has  been  occasionally  betrayed  into  a  flippancy 
of  expression,  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  gravity  of  his  argu- 
ment. I  give  one  example.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not 
the  presumption  to  disagree  with  an  apostle,  and  always  rest 
satisfied  with  either  the  argumentative  processes  or  the  authori- 
tative assertions  of  inspired  men."  p.  141.  I  am  sure  the 
author  does  not  really  mean  to  say,  that  he  more  profoundly 
respects  inspired  authority  than  his  opponents  do. 
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I  that  man^  as  a  sinner,  has  no  future  existence 

/    but  by  Christ.     2.  That  if  it  be  now  more 

I    evidently  true  that  cessation  of  existence  is  the 

^    consequence  of  sin,  it  is  still  as  strongly  as  ever 

implied  in  this  very  fact,  that,  ^jfc  fgrsin^  man's 

existence  would  never  have  ceased. 


7)-vt-i?^  ^^b^-v-  ^'^"^ii?'* 
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CHAP.  V. 

ON     HIS     TREATMENT    OF     THE     ARGUMENT      FROM 

SCRIPTURE   CONTINUED. 

Having  brought  to  an  end  his  elaborate 
attempts  to  demonstrate  that  the  death  threat- 
ened to  Adam  was  annihilation,  Mr.  Dobney  in 
his  next  chapter  reverts  to  the  question  of  man's 
immortality;  and  on  the  ground  that,  "accord- 
ing to  an  apostle,  Christ  is  especially  the  grand 
teacher  of  immortality,"  he  passes  at  once  to  the 
New  Testament,  pp.  159,  160. 

In  conducting  this  part  of  his  argument,  Mr. 
Dobney  begins  by  marshalling  in  opposite 
columns  a  long  array  of  texts,  from  which  I 
quote  for  the  reader's  satisfaction  the  first  text 
on  each  side. 

"  The  righteous  shall  "  He  that  believeth  not 

go  into  life  eternaV  the  Son  shall  not  see  life*' 

Perceiving,  however,  that  this  array  of  texts 
proves  nothing,  he  goes  on  to  say — 
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"  Of  course  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  common 
practice  of  explaining  life  to  mean  happiness,  and 
immortality  an  eternity  of  bliss ;  while  destruction, 
perdition,  death,  are  explained  to  mean  an  eternity 
of  miserable  existence."  p.  161. 

My  attention  is  arrested  by  this  passage  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  because  it  contains  an  inconsistency  on 
Mr.  Dobney's  part,  not  altogether  without 
significance.  An  attentive  reader  of  it  will  see 
that  its  several  clauses  are  not  similarly  con- 
structed. The  first  clause  is  defective.  To 
agree  with  the  rest  it  should  read  thus — "  the 
conunon  practice  of  explaining  life  to  mean 
[existence  in]  happiness,  and  immortality  to 
mean  an  eternity  of  bliss;  while  destruction, 
perdition,  death,  are  explained  to  mean  an 
eternity  of  miserable  existence."  I  cannot  help 
asking,  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
irregularity?  It  is  certainly  observable,  that 
existence  in  happiness  is  the  very  meaning  which 
Mr.  Dobney  himself  attaches  to  the  word  life 
in  the  passages  in  question,  see  p.  183 :  was  it 
some  obscure  recollection  of  this  that  betrayed 
him  into  the  singular  inconsistency  above 
noticed  ? 

Secondly,  because  it  contains  a  misrepresent- 
ation, unintentional  no  doubt,  but  requiring 
correction.  With  Mr.  Dobney,  I  am  "not 
unaware  of  the  common  practice  of  explaining 
life  to  mean  happiness,"  in  the  passages  quoted; 
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hut  I  know  of  no  persons  who  have  explained 
immortality  to  mean  ^  an  eternity  of  bliss,"  or 
deEtractioD,  perdition,  and  death  to  mean  ^an 
' .  eternity  of  miserable  existence."  For  myself 
,  rsmd  others,  I  repudiate  this  interpretation.  If 
m  any  case  I  should  see  reason  to  explain 
immortality  by  bliss^  I  should  drop  the  idea  of 
endless  being;  and  when  interpreting  destrao- 
tion,  perdition,  and  death,  of  misery,  I  should 
not  take  themm  the  sense  of  existence  too,  stiD 
less  in  the  sense  of  endless  enstence.  I  should 
do  this  upon  a  principle  of  interpretation  which  I 
hold  to  be  sound  and  irrefragable;  namely,  that, 
in  ordinary  discourse,  words  should  convey  bnt 
one  meaning  at  a  time.  So  by  inmiortality  I 
may  understand,  as  required,  either  deathless- 
ness  or  felicity,  but  not  both  at  once ;  and  by 
death,  either  that  modification  of  human  exist- 
ence commonly  so  called  or  misery,  but  not 
both  at  once.  May  I  hope  the  author  will  allow 
me  the  benefit  of  this  explanation?* 
He  thus  proceeds — 

"  Nor  will  I  deny  that  life  may  be  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  alleged.  But  then  that  it  is  invariably 
used  so,  no  one  will  affirm  on  the  other  part ;  while 
every  one  will  admit,  that  it  is  frequently  used  in 
its  primary  and  common  signification.  So  that  we 
must  try  to  discern  the  precise  force  of  the  words  as 

*  This  explanation  furnishes  the  only  reply  which  is  necessaiy 
to  a  passage  quoted  from  Archbishop  Whately,  pp.  181, 182. 
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used  in  the  nmnerous  passages  now  adduced,  which 
are  presented  above  merely  as  generally  illustrative 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  scriptures  uniformly 
speak  of  the  future  portion  of  the  two  opposite 
classes  of  mankind."  p.  161. 

After  this  very  just  and  candid  statement, 
the  reader  might  expect  to  proceed  immediately 
to  an  exercise  of  biblical  criticism,  but  he  must 
have  patience. 

The  author  here  repeats  a  fault  which  the 
Eclectic  reviewer  had  pointed  out  to  him.  He 
insinuates  that  the  word  life  is  so  prevailingly 
taken  in  the  sense  of  happiness,  "chiefly  be- 
cause expositors  have  previously  determined 
that  all  men,  without  exception,  are  immortal." 
I  submit  that  this  is  an  uncandid  inuendo,  an 
"  unworthy  imputation."  Those  who  think  that 
eJI  men  are  immortal  are  clearly  entitled  to  have 
it  believed  that  they  think  so,  not  because  ex- 
positors have  so  laid  it  down,  but  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  judgment  on  God's  word.  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Dobney  allow  to  his  opponents 
as  independent  a  judgment  as  he  claims  to  exer- 
cise for  himself? 

Before  proceeding  to  his  textual  examination, 
Mr.  Dobney  further  detains  himself  by  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  2  Tim.  i.  9,  10,  to  which,  as 
he  brings  it  forward  again,  I  shall  afterwards 
refer,  and  by  some  preliminary  remarks,  (pp. 
168,  171,)  of  which  I  must  take  notice  now. 

After  the  first,  which  merely  lays  down  the 
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admitted  and  obvious  rule,  that  a  literal  sense 
is  to  be  preferred  unless  suflScient  cause  can  be 
shown  for  the  contrary,  the  remaining  remarks 
relate  to  the  opinion  that  Grod  will,  by  a  puni- 
tive act,  terminate  the  existence  of  the  wicked; 
and  they  allege  that  this  is,  1,  *'  not  impossible ;" 
dC  I   2,  '^not  absurd;"   3,  "not  improbable;"   and, 
4,  "  not  contradictory  to  scripture."     My  reply 
f     to  all  this  is,  that  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  matter 
^^     in  hand.    Admitting  it  all  to  be  true,  the  position 
that  man  is  naturally  immortal  remains  totally 
>    unaffected  by  it. 

I  take  advantage  of  the  first  remark,  how- 
ever, relating  to  the  "  literal  sense,"  to  make 
an  observation  conducive  to  a  clearer  view  of 
the  subject  before  us. 
^     The  Eclectic  reviewer  assumed  as  the  lite- 
' '  '    ral  meaning  of  the  word  life,  existence ;  and 
happiness  as  its  metaj)horical  meaning.    While  I 
'  am  still  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  the  argument 
•    constructed   by  the  reviewer  on  this  basis,  I 
'     have  come  to  an  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the 
preceding  book,  p.  28,  that  the  word  life  re- 
^   ,     quires  to  be  differently  understood.     The^term 
''^        is  primarily  applicable   to   organized   materia 
>         substances  at  large,  and  denotes  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  certain  mode  of  their  existence ; 
jthat,  namely,  in  which  the  appropriate^  organic 
functions  are  performed.    This  is  the  literal  and 
primary  meaning  of  the  term  life.     When  the 
word  is  extended  to  animated  beings,  the  dis- 
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tinguishmg  feature  of  whose  living  condition  is    ( 
consciousness,  it  comes  to  signify  conscious  ex-    / 
istence^  and  is  applied  although  the  organized    r 
matter  partially  constituting  such  being  may    j 
undergo  the  change  called  death.     By  an  ana-    I 
logy  somewhat  more  remote,  and  since  the  only     \ 
value  of  animated  life,  or  conscious  existence, 
lies   in   the  happiness  derivable   from  it,   life 
comes  in  some  cases  to  denote  happiness.       *-.....    v     < 

For  my  present  purpose  1  need  not  go  further 
than  this.     Conscious  existenceKand  happiness,    jc/A 
are  the  two  ideas   relevant  to  the  discussion-/ 
before  us.     What  I  wish  to  be  observed  is,  that 
neither  of    them   is  the  literal    and    primary 
import  of  the  term  life,  but  that  they  are  both 
of  them  derived  by  analogy  from  the  primary 
meaning.     The  question,  therefore,  will  not  lie 
between  the  adoption  of  a  literal,  and  that  of  a 
figurative  meaning ;  but  we  shall  have  to  decided  •  ' 
between  two  meanings,  both  of  them  analogical,  !       , 
according  to  the  evidence  which  each  case  may  / 
supply. 

It  is  the  more  important  that  the  preceding 
observation  should  be  made  in  this  place,  and 
that  it  should  be  attended  to  by  the  reader, 
because  it  is  on  the  assumption  of  his  contending 
for  a  literal  meaning  that  the  author  supposes  his 
preliminary  remarks  to  bear  on  the  argument. 

"  If  then,"  says  he,  "  the  literal  sense  involves 
nothing  contradictory,  nothing  impossible,  nothing 
absurd,   nor   a   priori  improbable    even,   but    the 
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contrary;  then,  according  to  one  of  the  most 
ohvious  and  commonly  received  canons  of  interpret- 
ation already  alluded  to,  not  only  would  there  be  no 
presumption  against  the  literal  rendering,  but  the 
presumption  would  be  altogether  in  favour  of  it."  p. 
172. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  deprived  Mr.  Dobney  of 
the  benefit  of  this  reasoning  (which,  however, 
would  have  amounted  to  nothing,  since  the  pre- 
sumption is  always  in  favour  of  a  literal  render- 
ing on  the  mere  ground  of  Its  being  so),  but  it 
must  be  manifest  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  it 
is  thrown  entirely  out  of  bearing. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  expose  Mr.  Dobney  to 
any  further  disadvantage  by  this  new  exposition 
of  terms.  He  indeed,  after  the  Eclectic  reviewer, 
often  speaks  of  the  literal  and  primary  meaning 
of  life ;  but  I  shall  readily  understand  that  he 
intends  by  this  the  idea  of  conscious  existence. 

Arriving  at  length  at  his  promised  examination 
of  passages  of  scripture,  Mr.  Dobney  ^ves 
himself  the  trouble  of  showing  by  examples, 
first,  that  the  word  life  in  scripture  sometimes 
means  existence  only;  and  secondly,  that  it 
may  sometimes  be  so  understood  when  men  are 
spoken  of.  This  ground  is  common  to  us  both. 
His  third  position  is  more  to  the  point.  It  is  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  III.  That  the  word  life  is  sometimes  to  be 
understood  literally,"  [that  is,  as  denoting  conscious 
existence,]  "  when  employed  in  a  declaration  of  the 
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benefits  bestowed  by  Christ  on  those  who  believe  in 
him."  p.  174. 

This  is  distinct  and  criticaL     Let  this  be 
established,  and  the  controversj  is  at  an  end. 
I  shall  notice  the  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Dobney,/ 
in  the  order  he  has  chosen. 

(1.)  John  vi.  57,  58.  "As  the  living  Father  hath 
sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father;  so  he  that  eateth 
me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me.  This  is  that  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven ;  not  as  your  fathers 
did  eat  manna  and  are  dead :  he  that  eateth  of  this 
bread  shall  live  for  ever." 

Mr.  Dobney  commences  his  critique  on  this 
passage  with  the  following  somewhat  remarkable 
words: — 

"  No  expositor  would  expound  it  thus :  '  As  the 
happy  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  am  happy  by  the 
Father;  so  he  that  eateth  me  shall  be  happy  by 
me. 

Clearly  not.  But  Mr.  Dobney  is  here 
amusing  himself.  Or  has  he  forgotten  that  the 
question  raised  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  life,  not  as  applied  either  to  God  the 
Father  or  the  Son,  but  exclusively  as  applied  to 
"  the  benefits  bestowed  by  Christ  on  those  who 
believe  in  him  ?"    He  adds, 

"  As  no  one  would  wish  to  set  aside  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word  in  the  first  and  second  clauses,  so 
neither  can  it  be  rejected  in  the  last." 
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On  the  contrary,  I  a£Euin  that  the  use  of  the 
word  life  in  the  first  and  second  clauses  throws  no 
light  at  all  on  its  use  in  the  last,  where  the  subject 
to  which  it  is  applied  is  so  totally  different.  I  ask 
besides,  whether  Mr.  Dobney  would  accept  what 
he  intends  by  the  literal  meaning  for  the  first 
two  clauses,  and  read — "As  the  consciously  ex- 
isting Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  consciously  exist 
by  the  Father"?  Bloomfield,  with  many  others, 
takes  Ziov  [living]  in  the  first  case  in  the  sense 
of  Z(M)owoi(ijv,  and  reads,  "the  life-giving  Father." 
And  the  life  which  Christ  declares  himself  to 
have  by  the  Father  would  seem  most  naturally 
to  relate  to  his  mediatorial  office,  in  virtue  of 
which  alone  it  was  that  any  one  eating  him 
should  live  by  him.  As  to  this  clause,  if  we 
are  to  take  live  literally,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  avoid  taking  eat  literally  also,  which  would 
complicate  the  matter  rather  awkwardly. 
Kuinoel,  quoted  by  Bloomfield,  gives  the  follow- 
ing paraphrase :  "  He  who  useth  the  spiritual 
nourishment  I  shall  give  him  by  my  doctrine 
and  my  death,  shall  obtain  happiness  throu^ 
my  intervention." 

(2.)  John  xiv.  19.  "  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live 
also." 

"  Where  again,"  says  Mr.  Dobney,  "no  one  will 
venture  seriously  to  expound  it,  though  the  sentiment 
is  true,  '  Because  I  am  happy,  ye  shall  be  happy 
also.' " 

In  this,  however,  he  is  not  correct;  fiwr  on 
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turning  to  Schleusner,  under  Zawy  I  find  the 
following  view  of  this  passage — **participes  eritis 
aliquando  felicitatis  qua  ego  post  mortem  apud 
Deum  fruar."  Bloomfield  takes  Zriv  for  ava^riv. 
Mr.  Dobney's  interpretation  would  run — "Be-"\^1/Ct 
cause  I  consciously  exists  ye  shall  consciously  J 
exist  also."  The  meaning  I  take  to  be,  that 
Christ's  mediatorial  exaltation  would  secure  the 
final  happiness  of  his  followers ;  a  sentiment  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  connexion  and  the  context. 

(3.)  John  V.  26.  *'  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in 
himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
himself." 

Mr.  Dobney  endeavours  to  show  that  life 
must  be  here  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  because 
it  is  obviously  so  used  in  the  preceding  verse : — 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  live."  My 
reply  is  that  the  passage  is  wholly  irrelevant; 
since  the  only  question  before  us,  relates  to  the 
meaning  of  life,  when  it  is  applied  to  "the 
benefits  conferred  by  Christ  on  those  who 
believe  in  him'' — which  here  it  is  not. 

(4.)  John  xi.  25,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life." 

Mr.  Dobney  adverts  to  this  passage  with  a 
strongly  marked  dubiousness.  "  The  statement 
of  our  Lord  to  Martha,  weeping  bitter  tears  of 
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sorrow,"  says  he,  ^^may  perhaps  be  fairly  ad- 
duced."   By  all  means  let  us  do  justice  to  it. 

What  Mr.  Dobney  contends  for — ^and  he 
contends  for  it  with  as  much  tenacity  as  though 
he  thought  the  point  would  be  obstinately  dis- 
puted— is  that  the  word  life  should  not  here  be 
"  spiritualized,"  but  "  literally  understood." 
We  grant  him  at  once  this  demand,  although  not 
in  his  sense.  The  whole  passage  doubtless  re- 
fers to  Christ's  control  over  the  organic  lifcy  which 
he  thus  emphatically  asserts  in  order  to  comfort 
Martha,  and  to  awaken  her  expectation  of  her 
brother's  resurrection  from  the  dead :  but  here 
is  no  promise  to  believers,  or  declaration  of  what 
belongs  to  them  as  such,  since  the  resurrection 
comprehends  mankind.* 

The  author,  perceiving  and  admitting  that  we 
have  "  yet  to  ascertain  who  are  to  be  raised— 
who  are  to  be  endowed  with  life,"  proceeds  to 
attempt  a  limitation  of  the  fact  to  the  righteous 
in  the  following  manner : — 

"  We  are  elsewhere  assured  that  all  the  dead,  both 
small  and  great,  shall  be  raised,  but  that  they  only 
shall  receive  everlasting  life  who  are  saved  by 
Christ :  '  I  give  unto  my  sheep  eternal  life^  and  they 
shall  never  perish.'  'All  that  are  in  their  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that 
have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they 
that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  condemna- 
tion.'   Let  this  passage  be  accepted  as  expository  of 

*  See  page  50. 
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the  former  one,  showing  who  are  to  reoeive  the  crown 
of  life  when  they  are  raised  from  the  dead ;  for  as 
in  that  life  must  be  understood  literally,  so  in  this." 
p.  177. 

The  author's  reasomDg  is  liable  to  a  fatal 
objection.  In  order  to  determine  the  idea  of 
life  in  one  passage^  he  brings  forward  others  in 
wiiich  the  sense  of  it  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. For  although  he  says  that  life  must 
in  the  passages  he  has  quoted  be  taken  literally^ 
tliat  is^  in  the  sense  of  conscious  beings  this  has 
not  yet  been  settled,  and  I  shall  have  something 
to  offer  before  I  give  my  consent  to  it. 

The  texts  thus  incidentally  introduced  are  the 
following  :— 

(5.)  John  X.  28.  "  I  give  unto  my  sheep  eternal 
life,  and  they  shaU  never  perish." 

The  author  makes  on  this  text  the  following 
remark: — 

"  We  are  assured  that  aU  the  dead,  smaU  and 
great,  shall  be  raised,  but  they  only  shall  receive 
everlasting  life  who  are  saved  by  Christ." 

Exactly  so;  but  this  is  quite  intelligible  on 
the  supposition  that  all  will  exist  for  ever,  while 
only  the  saved  will  be  happy. 

(6.)  John  V.  28,  29.  "  All  that  are  in  their  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that 
have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they 
that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  condemna- 
tion." 
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Here  Mr.  Dobney  lays  it  down,  but  without 
any  attempt  at  proof,  that  in  the  phrase  "  resur- 
rection of  life,"  the  word  life  **must  be  under- 
stood literally."    I  might  ask  whether  his  mere 
assertion  is  enough  to  settle  such  a  point  as  this. 
To  go  on,  however.     The  passage  before  us 
supplies  in  my  judgment,  a  clear  instance  in 
which  the  word  avacrraaig  (resurrection)  ought  to 
^^  be  translated  **  future  life,"  a  translation  for 
which  there  is  high  critical  authority.     **  All 
;     that  are  in  their  graves  shall  comeforthP    Here, 
\     strictly  speaking,  is  expressed  the  act  of  rising 
^    from  the  dead,  in  which  "  all  that  are  in  their 
graves"  are  included.      And  they  are  to  **  come 
'   forth"  to  a  resurrection  (avaoramc)  respectively 
(  of  life  and  of  condemnation.     The  fact  of  rising 
from  the  dead,  however,  having  been  preyiously 
expressed  by  the  term  *^  come  forth,"  it  follows 
that  a  va(TTa<nc  ought  to  be  rendered,  not  resurrec- 
tion, but  future  existence.    If  such  be  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  passage,  all  hope  of  understand- 
ing the  term  life  of  conscious  being  is  gone. 
We  cannot  suppose  our  Lord  to  say  that  **  those 
who  have  done  good,"   shall  come  forth  to  a 
future  existence  of  life ;  he  must  have  intended 
to  speak  of  a  future  existence  of  happiness, 

Mr.   Dobney   concludes   his  enumeration  of 
texts  with — 

(7.)  2  Tim.  i.  10.     Christ  "  hath  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel.'' 

He  insists  that  this  is  a  passage  in  which  life 
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'^as  made  the  matter  of  declaration  by  Christ, 
must  be  miderstood  literally."  Now  there  is  no 
dispute  about  understanding  life  literally — that 
is,  of  conscious  existence — in  this  place,  or 
about  Christ  having  made  it  a  matter  of  decla- 
ration ;  but  the  question  remains  to  be  asked, 
whether  this  life  pertains  to  all  men,  or  whether 
it  is  among  **  the  benefits  bestowed  by  Christ  on 
those  who  believe  in  him."  In  an  earlier  page, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  (p. 
163  et  seq.)  Mr.  Dobney  assigns  several  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  verse  does  not  "  teach  a 
universal  and  imconditional  immortality."  It  is 
fit  that  I  should  now  weigh  them. 

"  May  not  the  general  assertion,"  he  asks,  '*  that 
Christ  has  placed  the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  a 
clear  light,  still  leave  room  fairly  for  the  question, 
does  this  relate  to  all  mankind,  or  to  some  only? 
That  is,  is  it  absolutely  or  contingently  true  ?" 

I  shall  be  doing  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Dobney 
if  I  put  his  second  question  into  the  following 
terms: — Does  the  passage  before  us  teach  a 
constitutional  or  a  conditional  immortality  ? 

In  behalf  of  the  latter  he  argues  as  follows : — 

1.  "  Christ  also  placed  in  clear  noon-day  light 
the  fact  that  God  forgives  sins ;  while  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  he  forgives  only  those  who  turn  to 
him  in  true  repentance." 

Answer:  Christ  as  plainly  taught  the  con- 
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/  ditlon  of  forgiveness,  as  the  fact.     Has  he  any 
f4^  I  where  taught  a^conditional  immortality? 

p      V    ^""^^^ 

^vir>*^*  2.  "  The  apostle  intends  the  assertion  as  some- 
thing exceedingly  blissful;  but  immortal  life  is  a 
glorious  fact  only  for  the  saved." 

Answer :  The  fact  of  being  endowed  with  an 
adaptation  to  endless  conscious  existence  is  a 
high  and  glorious  prerogative  of  human  nature, 
irrespectively  of  either  character  or  happiness; 
and  in  this  view  alone,  not  as  **  blissful,"  the 
apostle  seems  to  me  here  to  speak  of  immor- 
tality. 

3.  "  In  the  verse  before  the  text  the  apostle 
speaks,  not  of  all  mankind,  but  of  some  only.  Let 
us  read  it  in  its  connection : — '  Who  hath  saved  us, 
and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to 
our  works,  but  according  to  his  purpose  and  grace, 
which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world 
began,  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished 
death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  gospel.'  So  that,  if  we  read  the 
two  verses  together,  as  we  ought,  our  present  text 
would  really  seem  to  have  its  most  appropriate 
meaning  in  an  assertion  of  the  glorious  abolition  of 
death,  and  enjoyment  of  immortal  life,  for  all  that 
are  *  saved,  and  called  with  an  holy  calling,  accord- 
ing to  the  grace  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus  before 
the  world  began.'  " 

Answer:  I  have  been  somewhat  struck,  I  must 
confess,  by  this  argument ;  not,  however,  by  its 
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force,  but  by  its  inconsistency.  In  p.  177,  Mr. 
Dobney  has  laid  it  down,  that  in  this  passage  the 
word  life  "  must  be  understood  literally,'*  that 
is,  in  the  sense  of  conscious  existence,  and,  of 
course,  immortal  life  in  the  sense  of  endless 
conscious  existence ;  but  here  he  demands,  that 
the  same  phrase  should  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  happiness, — *^  the  glorious  abolition  of 
death,  and  enjoyment  of  immortal  life,  for  all 
that  are  saved."  This  certainly  is  not  the  "  lite- 
ral" sense  of  the  terms,  which  yet,  according  to 
him,  is  the  sense  in  which  they  "  must  be  un- 
derstood." If  Mr.  Dobney  gives  up  the  literal 
meaning,  the  passage  is  no  longer  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  it  may  be  blotted  out  of  his  cata- 
logue ;  if  he  retains  it,  he  must  relinquish  his 
present  argument  altogether. 

I  dispute,  however,  the  entire  position  which 
Mr.  Dobney  has  taken.  He  says,  that  in  the 
former  verse  "  the  apostle  speaks,  not  of  all 
mankind,  but  of  some  only."  As  he  has  said 
nothing  to  prove  this,  I  cannot  tell  upon  what 
arguments  he  would  rely.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  passage  to  show  it,  except  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  usy — '^  who  hath  saved  w*,  and  called 
tw."  If  this  pronoun  be  strictly  taken,  the  pas- 
sage can  refer  only  to  Paul,  by  whom,  and 
Timothy,  to  whom,  the  epistle  was  written, 
which  would  hardly  suit  Mr.  Dobney's  purpose. 
Giving  it  a  more  extensive  application,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  language  employed  necessitating 
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the  limitation  of  it  to  believers,  since  there  is 
nothing  implying  a  personal  interest  in  salva- 
tion. Supposing  him  to  be  speaking  of  the 
whole  world,  Paul  might  say,  God  ^^  hath  saved 
us,"  or  put  us  in  the  way  of  salvation,  the  sense 
adopted  by  Bloomfield.  The  call  of  the  gospel, 
which  is  undoubtedly  "  a  holy  calling,"  or  a  call 
to  holiness,  is  clearly  addressed  to  all  men; 
while  the  great  salvation  provided  and  revealed 
for  all,  is  "  not  according  to  our  works,  but 
according  to  [God's]  own  purpose  and  grace, 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus," — exercised  towards 
all  men  through  Christ, — *^  before  the  world 
began."  That  this  language  may  be  explained 
of  personal  election  and  effectual  calling,  I  ad- 
mit; but  I  do  not  think  it  requires  to  be  so 
explained,  or  that  so  explaining  it  best  accords 
with  the  spirit  and  connexion  of  the  passage. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  whole  passage  relates  to 
all  men. 

4.  "  It  is  quite  the  manner  of  inspired  writers  to 
assert  in  a  general  way  and  without  any  restriction, 
blessings  which  God  the  Father  of  all  has  exhibited 
for  all,  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  be  really  en- 
joyed only  by  some,  because  only  some  will  avail 
themselves  of  T;he  provision  so  amply  made." 

Answer :  As  Mr.  Dobney  has  given  no  spe- 
cimen of  this  class  of  texts,  I  am  unable  to 
judge  either  of  the  force,  or  of  the  exact  import 
of  his  argument.    Whatever  it  may  mean,  how- 
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ever^  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  affect  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage,  unless  it  were  previously 
shown  that  immortality  was  a  conditional  pre- 
rogative. 

5.  "The  immortal  life  here  spoken  of  is  con- 
nected with  the  gospel — *  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  through  the  gospel ' — so  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  gospel  blessings,  and  if  so, 
to  be  enjoyed  on  gospel  terms." 

Answer:  ^^Everlasting  destruction"  is,  like 
immortality,  **  brought  to  light  through  the 
gospel ;"  so  that,  according  to  Mr.  Dobney,  "  it 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  gospel  blessings." 
Mr.  Dobney,  however,  feels  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument  so  sensibly,  that  he  announces  his  in- 
tention not  to  lay  "  much  stress"  upon  it. 

6.  "  If  Christ  hath  more  clearly  than  any  pre- 
ceding teacher  revealed,  and  that  authoritatively,  an 
immortal  existence  for  man,  we  are  bound  reverently 
and  submissively  to  sit  at  his  feet,  and  learn  of  him 
the  true  words  of  God  on  the  subject." 

Answer:  Undoubtedly.  This  I  have  just 
been  doing  under  Mr.  Dobney 's  guidance,  and 
to  his  point  he  has  proved — nothing. 

These  are  all  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Dobney 
assigns,  for  "  refiising  his  assent  to  the  interpre- 
tation, which  would  make  this  verse  teach  a 
universal  and  unconditional  immortality."  I 
trust  I  have  treated  them  fairly. 

In  concluding  his  remarks  on  the  passage 
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before  us,  Mr.  Dobney  makes  some  animad- 
versions on  the  Eclectic  reviewer,  which  I 
cannot  pass  wholly  without  notice,  p.  166  et  seq. 

The  reviewer  had  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  limited 
interpretation  of  this  text,  first,  that  no  limita- 
tion was  indicated  by  the  apostle.  On  this  Mr. 
Dobney  remarks  at  some  length,  and  I  think 
he  has  shown  that  this  plea  was  not  sufficiently 
guarded.  The  reviewer  should,  no  doubt,  have 
been  willing  to  admit  a  limitation  on  any  suffi- 
cient ground.  He  had  pleaded  secondly,  that  as 
the  death  abolished  and  the  immortal  life  revealed 
stand  in  direct  contrast  with  each  other,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  co-extensive.  To  this 
Mr.  Dobney  makes  no  objection ;  but  he  sets 
out  from  this  point  on  a  somewhat  singular 
argumentative  progress,  in  order  to  arrive  at  his 
former  conclusion,  that  mankind,  without  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  are  exposed  to  death  in 
the  sense  of  a  punitive  termination  of  their 
existence.  I  do  not  believe  this,  and  I  think 
the  process  by  which  Mr.  Dobney  attempts  to 
prove  it  inconclusive;  but  suppose  I  admit  it? 
It  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  man's  natural 
immortality. 

The  reviewer  had  observed  that,  "it  would 
do  strange  violence  to  this  text  to  make  it 
teach  future  existence  for  all,  and  immortal 
existence  for  a  part."  To  which  the  author 
rejoins — "Well,  but  who  attempts  to  do  this?" 
I  answer,  every   one  who,   admitting   the  re- 
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ference  of  the  text  to  mankind  at  large,  would 
withhold  from  universal  application  the  term 
immortal.  Asserting  as  he  does  the  restricted 
reference  of  the  whole  passage,  Mr.  Dobney  is, 
of  course,  not  of  this  number. 

The  author  makes,  in  conclusion,  an  effort  to 
show  that  the  reviewer's  argument  lands  him  in 
universalism.  He  had  maintained  that  Christ 
"  abolished  death"  for  all  mankind.  Now,  says 
Mr.  Dobney, 

"  My  reviewer,  on  another  page  of  his  calmly 
argumentative  and  forcible  paper,  lays  it  down  that 
death,  when  threatened  to  the  sinner,  or  mentioned 
as  that  from  which  Christ  saves,  means  the  entire 
aggregate  of  all  the  penal  consequences  of  sin."  p. 
168. 

Perhaps  so,  "on  another  page"  and  in  another 
connexion;  but  in  treating  the  passage  before 
us  he  is  not  speaking  of  death  "  as  threatened  to 
the  sinner,"  or  "as  that  from  which  Christ 
saves."  The  phrase  "hath  abolished  death"  is 
clearly  no  synonym  for  salvation.  He  con- 
tinues— 

"  And  as  life,  eternal  life,  (and  immortal  life  is  an 
exact  synonym)  according  to  him,  denotes  the 
entire  aggregate  of  good  conferred  by  Christ,  then 
too,  .  .  .  seeing  all  men  have  this  immortal  life,  all 
men  are  to  be  happy."     Ibid. 

It  is  quite  evident  that,  in  his  treatment  of 
the  passage,  the  reviewer  has  not  spoken  of  im* 
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mortal  life  as  synonymous  with  eternal  life  in 
its  evangelical  sense^  or  in  any  other  way  than 
as  relating  to  conscious  existence. 

In  these  remarks  Mr.  Dobney  has  shown 
more  eagerness  to  bite  the  reviewer's  heel^  than 
command  of  correct  thought  and  logical  se- 
quence. I  have  noticed  them,  however,  lest  it 
should  be  supposed  that  they  were  unanswerable. 

After  having  completed  his  enumeration  of 
the  passages  in  which  he  claims  that  the  word 
life  should  be  imderstood  literally,  **  when  em- 
ployed in  a  declaration  of  the  benefits  conferred 
by  Christ  on  those  who  believe  in  him,"  Mr. 
Dobney  proceeds  to  an  argument  of  a  more 
general  and  comprehensive  character,  still  found- 
ed, however,  upon  the  passage  we  have  last 
examined. 

"  A  belief  of  this  assertion  of  the  apostle's,"  says 
he,  ''  that  it  is  Christ  especially  who  hath  set  in  a 
clear  light  the  weighty  doctrine  of  immortal  life, 
would  seem  to  shut  us  up  to  a  literal  rendering  of 
those  passages  which  contain  such  phrases  as  life, 
eternal  life,  not  perishing,  and  the  like,  as  used  by 
our  Lord.  For  the  case  stands  thus.  An  inspired 
apostle  declares,  that  Christ  hath  brought  this 
subject  of  a  future  and  endless  life  to  light.  Then 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  in  Christ's 
discourses,  this  subject  of  infinite  existence  treated 
of  more  distinctly  than  in  any  preceding  revelation." 
pp.  177,  178. 

Surely  it  is  neither  fair  nor  safe,  but  on  the 
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contrary  very  likely  to  mislead,  to  argue  from  a 
general  ground  to  the  meaning  of  particular 
passages  of  scripture.  What  every  passage 
means  ought  to  be  sufficiently  discoverable  from 
the  place  itself,  and  its  immediate  or  remote  ad- 
juncts, the  consideration  of  which,  indeed,  must 
be  held  requisite  to  just  interpretation.  Mr. 
Dobney,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  us  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  a  large  number  of  texts  by 
the  single  fact  (supposing  it  to  be  such,)  that 
Christ  has  said  a  great  deal  about  a  certain  sub- 
ject.    Can  this  lead  to  truth  ? 

If  Mr.  Dobney  really  thinks  that  the  pas- 
sages to  which  he  has  thus  referred  do  relate  to 
the  question  of  immortahty,  why  has  he  not 
introduced  them  in  his  list  of  places  where  the 
word  life  requires  to  be  so  understood?  From 
his  not  having  done  so,  it  cannot  be  imfair  to 
conclude  that  he  himself  has  seen  no  ground 
for  placing  them  in  this  class ;  and  yet,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  a  great  deal  is  said  some- 
where, he  lays  it  down  that  it  is  said  in  these 
passages. 

Further,  the  words  of  the  apostle  will  not 
sustain  this  exclusive  reference  to  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord.  His  words  are — *^hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospeV^ 
Now  it  must  be  evident  that  the  term  "  gospel," 
as  here  used,  cannot  be  limited  to  the  personal 
ministry  of  Christ.  I  should  not  be  disposed 
to  limit  it  even  to  the  whole  teaching  of  Christ 
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and  his  apostles^  but  should  rather  understand 
it  of  the  entire  evangelical  system  of  divine  ad- 
ministration towards  mankind.  Of  all  the  light 
which  this  system  throws  upon  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man,  Christ  may  properly  be  mi 
to  be  the  author,  whether  it  arise  from  a  series  of 
facts  in  which  he  is  the  principal  agent,  or  from 
discourses  or  documents  delivered  or  written 
by  his  disciples.  There  may  be  even  little  in 
Christ's  discourses  on  the  subject  of  immor- 
tality expressly,  and  yet  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle  may  be  justified. 

The  discourses  of  our  Lord,  however,  were 
not  wanting  in  explicit  reference  to  this  subject 
Upon  at  least  one  recorded  occasion,  he  took  a 
public  opportunity  of  entering  directly  into  the 
controversy  then  existing  among  the  Jewish 
sects  in  relation  to  it,  and  gave  not  only  an 
authoritative  decision,  but  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment. See  his  conversation  with  the  Sadducees, 
recorded  in  Luke  xx.  27 — 38 ;  and  the  examina- 
tion of  this  passage  in  my  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  Who  will  live  for  ever?'* 

The  Great  Teacher  may  be  held  also  to 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject  of 
human  immortality,  by  so  perpetually  drawing 
his  motives  from  the  future  state  of  existence, 
and  so  forcibly  directing  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  it.  For  it  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  doctrine  of  man's  proper  immortality 
did  not  require  to  be  stated  in  order   to  be 
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known.  It  is  in  historical  proof  that  it  was  7 
already  known,  and>  although  partially  disputed, 
generally  received.  It  was  a  part  of  the  autho- 
rized and  popular  belief  of  the  Jews.  For  our 
Lord  to  appeal  to  this  belief  was  to  sanction  it, 
and  by  adopting  the  opinion  believed,  in  the 
most  effectual  way  to  teach  it.  To  them, 
believing  their  natural  immortality,  his  words 
life,  eternal  life,  and  their  opposites,  would 
naturally  and  necessarily  have  the  meaning  of 
happiness  and  misery  respectively,  and  an 
express  caution  must  have  been  required  had 
he  intended  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  manner  in 
which  he  opened  the  future  to  the  view,  and  the 
clearness  with  which  he  exhibited  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  which  futurity  was  to  be  the  theatre 
to  man,  go  to  make  good  the  apostle's  decla- 
ration. 

In  a  word,  Christ  treated  this  doctrine  as  he 
treated  all  others.  He  taught  none  systemati- 
cally. His  more  regular  discourses — his  sermon 
on  the  moimt  for  example — were  not  doctrinal. 
What  he  said  even  on  the  atonement  itself  was 
chiefly  incidental.  His  argument  for  man's  im- 
mortality is  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most  direct 
recorded  to  have  ever  fallen  from  his  lips. 

In  concluding  my  review  of  this  part  of  Mr. 
Dobney's  argument,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  am  disappointed  at  its  meagreness,  and  by 
the  paucity  of  instances  adduced.  I  observe 
also  that  his  list,  scanty  as  it  is,  contains  none 
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of  the  leading  passages  relating  to  his  subject; 
such  as  John  iii.  16,  Bom.  yL  23,  and  others. 
If  his  position  be  true,  it  can  surely  be  shown 
bj  a  much  larger  and  more  influential  exhibiti(m 
of  instances  than  this.  He  may  perhaps  have 
others  noted  down,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  adduced  what  appeared  to  him 
the  plainest  and  the  strongest.  He  conifi»i» 
himself,  indeed,  on  this  head,  with  the  reflection, 
that,  if  they  are  to  his  point,  "  be  they  ever  so 
few,"  or  "  only  one,"  they  must  be  held  to  es- 
tablish it ;  but  even  this  statement  is  liable  to 
be  modified  by  the  remark,  that  definite  classes 
of  texts  may  require  to  be  interpreted  harmo- 
niously, and  that  the  ascertained  meaning  ofi 
many  may  be  a  proper  guide  to  the  doubtful 
meaning  of  a  few.  Small  as  the  satisfiEU^tion 
would  be,  however,  of  seeing  so  important  an 
issue  suspended  on  the  intrepretation  of  **  only 
one  "  text,  I  do  not  think  that  even  that  is  left 
to  him. 


CHAP.  VI. 

ON     HIS     TKEATMENT     OF     THE     ABGUMENT     PBOK 
SCBIPTUBE    CONTINUED. 

After  all  Mr.  Dobney's  strenuous  attempts 
to  maintain  the  position  I  have  been  examining^ 
in  point  of  argument  he  declines  to  occupy  it 
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In  page   1S3  et  seq.  he  frankly  and  distinctly 
renoonces  it. 

The  Eclectic  reviewer  had  observed  that  the 
term  life,  as  the  subject  of  divine  promise 
through  Christ,  nrast  be  taken  to  denote  some 
inestimable  blessing,  and  that  consequently  it 
was  unsatisfactory  to  understand  it  of  existence 
merely;  "  which,"  says  Mr.  Dobney,  imme- 
diately after  quoting  the  Reviewer's  words, 
"  asno  one  has  affirmed^  so  no  one  will  contend  for  ^ 
p.  183. 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  refer  Mr.  Dobney  to  p.  1 74 
et  seq.  of  his  own  volume,  where  he  strenuously 
contends  that  the  word  life  "  is  sometimes  to  be 
understood  lUeraUy  in  a  declaration  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred  by  Christ  on  those  who  believe  in 
him."  Now  to  understand  life  literally,  is,  doubt- 
less, according  to  the  definition  of  terms  then  in 
his  view,  to  understand  it  of  existence  merely,  as 
distinct  from  happiness;  and  this  is  the  meaning 
on  which  Mr.  Dobney  insists,  to  the  specific  and 
entire  exclusion  of  happiness,  in  all  the  passages 
which  he  quotes,  I  am  aware  that,  in  stating 
the  question  in  p.  172,  he  asks  whether  life,  when 
it  is  matter  of  promise  by  God  through  Christ, 
"  has  or  includes  the  idea  of  continued  and 
never-ending  existence ; "  but  I  see  no  reference 
to  such  a  mode  of  stating  the  question  any  where 
else.  It  is  inapplicable  to  his  expositions  of 
scripture,  and  indeed  directly  subversive  of 
them. 
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On  this  point  I  may  refer  also  to  Mr. 
Dobney's  definition  of  immortality,  noticed  in 
the  commencement  of  this  discussion.  He 
distinctly  states  that  he  means  ^^by  immortality, 
never-ending  existence,"  p.  84;  that  is  (for  he 
continually  uses  the  terms  interchangeably) 
"  eternal  life."  Yet  when  his  reviewer  tells  him 
that,  in  the  position  in  which  this  phrase  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to 
understand  it  of  never-ending  existence  merely, 
he  turns  short  round,  and  exclaims.  Oh,  I  do  not 
mean  never-ending  existence  merely^  but  that 
and  something  else  conjoined  with  it  I 

"The  question  is  not,"  Mr.  Dobney  proceeds, 
"whether  mere  existence  be  all  that  Christ  bestows, 
but  whether  or  not  Christ  does  bestow  that  immor- 
tality (endless  existence)  which  he  fills  with  un- 
speakable happiness."  pp.  183,  184. 

Very  well.  I  say  that,  eternal  life,  is  used 
in  scripture  to  denote  all  that  Christ  confers 
on  believers ;  witness  John  iii.  16  ;  Rom.  vL  23. 
Let  us  now  see  what  the  author  afiirms  to  be  the 
scriptural  meaning  of  eternal  life. 

"  The  points  on  which  a  mind  yearning  for  inunor- 
tality  requires  authoritative  instruction  seem  to  be 
these.  First,  is  there  immortality  at  all?  And  if 
so — Is  it  the  prerogative  of  all  men  indiscriminately, 
or  only  of  some  ?  And  if  of  some — Of  whom,  and 
how  attainable  ?  .  .  .   . 

"  To  Him,  then,  I  say,  .  .  .  who  is  to  all  creatures 
the  fountain  of  life,  whence  all  their  living  energies 
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are  derived,  we  reverently  approacli  with  the  senti- 
ment of  Peter  on  our  lips,  '  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life.'  .  .  .  Our  question  is  touching  life — and 
life  interminably  prolonged  —  drawn  out  to  all 
eternity.  Assuredly  he  could  not  use  words  plainer 
or  more  relevant  than  those  employed  in  the  very 
question  we  propose.  It  is  of  life  and  of  eternity 
we  ask — it  is  of  life  and  of  eternity  he  speaks.  And 
in  these  self-same  and  plain  terms  he  tells  us  of  the 
very  thing  we  inquire  about ;  that  is,  he  speaks  to 
us  of  '  life,'  '  eternal  life,' '  everlasting  life,'  *  never 
perishing,'  &c.  in  a  word,  of  immortality."  pp.  178, 
180. 

It  is  clear  then  that  Mr.  Dobney  holds  tht 
meaning  of  eternal  life,  in  the  lips  of  Christ,  to 
have  been  endless  existence.  Now  eternal  life 
is  all  that  Christ  bestows  on  believers ;  whence 
it  seems  plainly  to  follow  that,  according  to  him, 
endless  existence  is  all  that  Christ  confers  on 
believers. 

If  indeed  it  were  not  so,  why  should  Mr. 
Dobney  endeavour  to  escape  from  this  conclu- 
sion, by  availing  himself  of  the  reviewer's  refer- 
ence to  those  scriptural  terms  which  relate  to 
holiness,  communion  with  God,  &c.  as  parts  of 
a  believer's  happiness  ? 

"  The  reviewer  himself  admits,"  says  he,  "  that 
there  are  other  terms  in  scripture  which  convey  the 
notions  of  holiness,  communion  vnth  God,  Sec."  p. 
184. 

This  admission,  however,  is  nothing  to  the 
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author's  purpose :  the  incontrovertible  fact  beii^ 
that  these  notions,  however  often  separately 
expressed,  are  aldo  included  in  the  comprehen- 
sive term  eternal  life ;  while  his  quotation  of  it 
shows  a  consciousness  that  he  had  used  the  term 
eternal  life  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  them. 
Hence  also  he  finds  it  necessary  to  assert  em- 
phaticallj  that  he  really  does  believe  that  Christ 
will  confer  on  his  people,  not  only  being,  but 
weU-being. 

'*  I  affirm,"  says  he,  "  as  strongly  as  words  will 
serve,  that  the  saved  shall  receive  through  Christ,  to 
whose  gracious  mediation  they  owe  every  blessing 
both  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come,  every 
form  and  degree  of  good  of  which  they  are  capable, 
and  not '  existence  merely/  "  p.  184. 

No  one  ever  entertained  a  question  of  Mr. 
Dobney's  sentiments  on  this  point.  In  truth, 
it  is  necessary  to  his  system  that  he  should 
take  the  word  life  as  expressive  of  the  two  ideas, 
existence  and  happiness,  or  a  happy  existence,  for 
which  accordingly  he  goes  on  to  plead.  What  I 
here  particularly  notice  is,  that  he  thus  abandons 
the  ground  he  has  previously  endeavoured  to 
maintain.  Had  he  been  successful,  his  very 
success  would  have  been  embarrassing  to  him. 

After  quoting  the  reviewer  to  the  effect 
that,  as  various  elements  of  the  felicity  empha- 
tically expressed  by  the  term  life  are  specifically 
referred  to  in  scripture,  it  might  be  expected 
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that  existence  itself^  should  be  referred  to  in  a 
similar  manner,  if  it  were  a  part  of"  the  gift  of 
Grod,"  Mr.  Dobney  says — 


"  Since  he  alleges  that  if  existence  itself  '  were  a 
part  of  the  gift  of  God* —  and  it  seems  strange  to 
question  tkis'^ — ^p.  185. 

I  arrest  this  quotation  here  for  the  purpose  of 
noticing  a  somewhat  singular  diversion  of  Mr. 
Dobney's  mind  from  the  point  before  him.  The 
reviewer  is  evidently,  as  appears  both  by  the 
connexion  and  the  marks  of  quotation,  referring 
to  existence  as  a  supposed  part  of  the  gift  of 
God  through  Christ;  while  Mr.  Dobney  writes 
as  though  he  understood  the  reviewer  of  exist- 
ence as  the  gift  of  God  in  creation.  If  this  be  a 
mistake,  it  is  unfortunate;  if  an  artifice,  it  is 
transparent  and  harmless.  I  now  resume  the 
quotation. 

"  Since  he  alleges  that,  if  existence  itself  were  a 
part  of  '  the  gift  of  God,'  so  important  a  particular 
might  be  expected  to  appear  on  some  other  occasion 
than  in  the  use  of  the  term  life,  I  inquire  what  better 
terms  coidd  have  been  selected  ?  .  .  .  How  was  life 
to  be  better  designated  than  by  the  self-same  word 
itself,  with  the  epithets  eternal,  everlasting,  abiding 
for  ever,  and  then  the  expression  of  the  same  thought 
negatively — shall  not  die  for  ever,  shall  never  perish, 
shall  not  die  any  more  ?  "  p.  185. 

Separating  from  this  string  of  phrases  the 
last,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
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passages,  and  which  I  have  elsewhere  endea- 
voured to  show  constitutes  a  declaration  of  the 
deathlessness  of  the  whole  race,*  I  reply,  that 
these  terms  would  have  answered  Mr.  Dobney's 
purpose  very  well,  if  they  had  not  been  used  in 
circumstances  and  in  a  mode  (namely,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  whole  blessedness  of  salvation) 
which  do  not  allow  them  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  he  wishes.  They  are  now  no  longer  suited 
to  an  object,  for  which  if  they  had  been  wanted, 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  they  would  not  have  been 
otherwise  appropriated. 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Dobney, "  these  terms  are  to  be 
denied  as  teaching  that  continued  existence  itself  is 
obtained  for  us  by  Christ,  (which  existence  he  also 
fills  with  everlasting  happiness,)  then  the  scriptures 
would  almost  seem  unfit  for  the  common  people ;  for  i^ 
that  this  is  the  obvious  sense  I  respectfully  submit." 
p.  185. 

That  Mr.  Dobney  need  not  indulge  the  fear 
of  the  scriptures  being  "unfit  for  the  common 
people,"  unless  the  words  in  question  be  deter- 
mined in  his  sense,  may  appear  with  some  pro- 
bability from  this,  that  the  common  people, 
familiar  as  they  have  been  with  the  bible,  have 
never  been  of  his  opinion.  Even  they  know 
that  the  "obvious,"  or  rather  the  apparent  sense, 
is  not  always  the  real  one. 
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Mr.  Dobney  then  proceeds  **  in  further  reply," 
as  follows: — 

1.  "  That  no  argument  whatever  can  set  aside  the 
fact  already  shown,  that  there  are  passages  in  which 
the  term  must  necessarily  be  understood  literally, 
where  life^-etemal  life,  is  the  subject  matter  of 
declaration  and  promise."  p.  186. 

Answer :  This  fact  has  not  been  shown.  The 
attempts  to  demonstrate  it  have  already  been 
disposed  of;  see  p.  97  et  seq, 

2.  "  If  such  passages  are  not  allowed  to  teach  the 
grand  doctrine  of  immortality,  which  Christ  placed 
in  the  clearest  light,  there  are  none  that  do  teach 
it ;  and  the  apostolic  assertion,  2  Tim.  i.  10,  is  evis- 
cerated." 

Answer:  This  also  is  mere  repetition,  and 
has  already  been  considered :  see  p.  110  et  seq. 

3.  "  The  same  objection  would  apply  to  passages 
in  which  God  is  said  to  live  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  objection  is  that,  since  various  constituent 
elements  of  "eternal  life"  are  specifically  men- 
tioned in  scripture,  it  might  be  expected  that 
existence  also,  if  it  were  one  of  them,  should  be 
similarly  mentioned.  Now  Mr.  Dobney  says 
that  "  the  same  objection  will  apply  to  passages 
in  which  God  is  said  to  live  for  ever."  I  confess 
I  cannot  understand  this.     But  let  us  go  on. 

"  It  would  be  as  reasonable,"  adds  Mr.  Dobney, 
*'  to  ask  in  a  tone  of  triumph.  What !   are  we  to 
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believe  that  mere  existence  is  predicated  of  God? 
Surely  God  is  infinitely  happy  ;  and  therefore  when 
an  angel  or  an  apostle  affirms  barely  of  him  that  he 
'  liveth  for  ever  and  ever/  this  formula  must  convey 
the  idea  of  infinite  felicity." 

Still  I  cannot  understand.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  the  author  were  here  stating  an  hypothetical 
argument  in  favour  of  understanding  life  to 
mean  both  existence  and  happiness.  Let  us  go 
on  further. 

"  Every  one  would  perceive  this  sort  of  argument 
to  be  of  little  value,  and  the  reply  would  be  ready. 
We  know  from  other  sources  that  God  over  all  is 
happy  for  evermore,  and  are  content  to  find  in  this 
one  phrase  the  one  idea,  which  indeed  is  magnificent 
beyond  conception,  of  infinite  existence." 

This  is  clear^  and  proves  to  a  demonstration 
that  the  one  phrase,  "  eternal  life,"  ought  to  be 
taken  for  "one  idea" — ^for  either  existence  or 
happiness ;  and  not,  as  Mr.  Dobney  takes  it, 
for  the  two  ideas  of  existence  and  happiness. 

Now  for  the  application. 

"  So  we  know  from  other  passages  that  they  who 
receive  the  gift  of  life  shall  be  made  gloriously 
perfect  in  all  respects,  in  knowledge,  purity,  bliss ; 
that  they  shall  see  God,  reign  with  Christ,  &c.  Why 
not  be  content,  then,  to  derive  the  amazing  fact  of 
never-ending  existence  from  those  texts  that  teach  it, 
and  the  ineffably  glorious  characteristics  of  that 
everlasting  life  from  the  texts  which  more  distinctly 
exhibit  them?" 
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Answer:  There  are  no  "texts  that  teach  "A 
aever-ending  existence  to  be  the  gift  of  Christ  yt.' nC^^^ 
to  his  followers.      The  phrase  everlasting  life      , 
LB  unquestionably  used  to  express  the  entire  feli-  -  t^  >^ 
city  of  the  redeemed ;  and  it  cannot^  therefore,  . 
when   so   used,  be   understood  according  to  a  ; 
different  analogy,  that  is,  of  never-ending  exist- ^ 
ence.      Is  the  term  life  ever  so  placed  when 
used  with  relation  to  God? 

4.  "  Besides/'  proceeds  Mr.  Dobney,  "  even  if  it 
be  conceded  that  the  phrase  eternal  life  is,  in  scrip- 
ture terminology,  the  technical  term  for  the  whole 
siggregate  of  the  blessings  bestowed  on  the  righteous, 
why  should  the  idea  of  immortality,  which,  after  all, 
oiiist  lie  at  the  basis,  be  excluded  as  one  of  the 
blessings  conferred?  If  the  phrase  includes  many 
things,  why  may  not  infinite  existence  be  one  of  the 
many  ?" 

Answer :  Because  the  analogies  by  which  life 
means  respectively  conscious  being  and  happi- 
ness are  distinct,  and  remote  the  one  from  the 
^ther. 

*'  And  would  there  not,"  the  author  continues, 
•'  be  a  beautiful  propriety  in  selecting  that  endow- 
ment which  is  indispensable  to  all  others,  and  in 
itself  the  mightiest  of  all,  as  precisely  that  which, 
because  of  its  grandeur,  shall  be  chiefly  adopted  as 
representative  of  the  whole?"  p.  187. 

Answer :  No.  Because  the  term  life,  if  used 
to  denote  conscious  existence,  could  be  used  at 
the  same  time  as  "representative  of  the  whole" 
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felicity  of  the  redeemed^  only  by  a  confusion  of 
ideas  which  require  to  be  kept  apart. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Dobney  distinctly  takes 
his  ground^  in  the  following  manner:  — 

''  And  as  to  life  being  generic  and  inclusive.  Sup- 
pose it  be  conceded,  what  philological  or  even 
dogmatical  objection  would  then  lie  against  under- 
standing it  thus?  Life  is  a  term  generic  and  in- 
clusive, and  means, — (1.)  Existence,  literally;  con- 
scious being,  without  which,  of  course,  no  other 
good  can  be  possible :  and,  (2.)  Happiness ;  because 
generally  life  is  esteemed  of  the  highest  importance. 
.  So  that  the  most  valuable  endowment 
of  man,  without  which  he  could  have  no  other,  is 
well  chosen  as  the  term  by  which  to  set  forth  the 
whole  sum  of  happiness;  and  thus  the  word  life 
may  mean,  continued  [conscious?]  existence  made 
happy."  p.  186. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  author^  that  **thc 
most  valuable  endowment  of  man^  without  which 
he  could  have  no  other^  is  well  chosen  as  the 
term  by  which  to  set  forth  the  whole  sum  of 
happiness ;"  but  this  supplies  no  reason  why  the 
two  ideas  should  be  expressed  by  it  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  This  was  the  ground  taken  by 
the  Eclectic  reviewer,  to  whose  remarks  Mr. 
Dobney  replies  as  follows : — 

''  But  against  this  it  is  laid  down,  as  though  it 
were  an  indisputable  axiom,  that  the  word  must 
have  one  of  two  significations,  and  cannot  have 
both :  it  must  be  interpreted  either  literally,  and  so 
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mean  existence  only ;  or  figuratiyely,  in  which  case 
the  literal  sense  is  altogether  excluded. 

"  I  reply,  (1.)  by  denying  the  soundness  of  the 
principle,  which  almost  seems  made  for  the  occasion. 

"  And,  (2.)  by  reminding  the  reader,  that  the 
very  holders  of  the  popular  notion  falsify  this  same 
principle,  when  they  treat  of  the  death  threatened  to 
the  wicked."    pp.  187.  188. 

To  this  twofold  reply,  the  reviewer  published 
his  rejoinder  in  the  Eclectic  for  June,  1846,  in 
the  following  words : — 

''  Insisting,  as  it  is  qidte  necessary  he  should  (p. 
187),  that  the  word  life,  in  the  scriptural  phrase, 
eternal  life,  should  be  understood  as  conveying  two 
ideas;  first,  that  of  existence,  and  then  that  of  happi- 
ness, he  encounters  an  objection  that  this  is  under- 
standing the  word  both  literally  and  metaphorically  at 
the  same  time,  and  is  therefore  inadmissible.  To  this 
he  offers  two  repUes.  One  of  them  is,  that  writers  on 
the  other  side  have  done  the  same  thing,  which 
could  be  nothing  but  an  argumentum  ad  hominem^ 
even  if  examples  of  it  could  be  cited  from  our  own 
pages.  The  other  is  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
*  I  reply  by  denying  the  soundness  of  the  principle, 
which  almost  seems  made  for  the  occasion,'^  The 
expression  which  we  have  marked  in  italics,  is 
merely  a  slip  of  the  author's  pen.  It  is,  at  ^11 
events,  a  deviation — and  we  are  happy  to  say,  a 
solitary  deviation,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  from 
the  courtesy  elsewhere  studiously  observed  towards 
us. 

"  Mr.  Dobney  denies  the  soundness  of  the  princi- 
ple that  a  word  must  not  be  understood  both  literally 
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and  metaphorically  at  the  same  time,  and  complains 
somewhat  that  we  laid  it  down  as  '  though  it  was  an 
indisputable  axiom.'  We  must  confess  that  we  ' 
thought  it  so,  and  that  we  still  think  it  so.  It  is, 
to  our  mind,  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
metaphor.  For  what  is  a  metaphor?  Turning  to 
the  first  authority  at  hand  (the  Oxford  Encydo- 
psedia),  we  find  the  following  definition  of  it 
'  Metaphor,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  or  figure,  whereby  a 
word  is  transferred  &om  its  proper  signification  to 
another  difierent  from  it,  by  reason  of  some  simili- 
tude between  them.'  This  definition,  in  which  we 
believe  all  authorities  agree,  is  decisive  to  our  pur- 
pose ;  for  if,  in  metaphorical  use,  a  word  is  trans- 
ferred from  its  proper  signification  to  another 
difierent  from  it,  it  is  plainly  inadmissible  to  under- 
stand it  both  literally  and  metaphorically  at  the  same 
time.  The  metaphorical  use  involves,  of  necessity, 
the  dropping  of  the  literal  meaning. 

"  Examples  are  not  less  decisive  to  this  point  than 
definition.  We  call  a  blooming  child  a  rose-bud, 
a  courageous  man  a  lion,  and  youth  the  morning  of 
life.  Here  is  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  words  rose- 
bud, lion,  and  morning,  but  in  every  case  the  literal 
meaning  is  dropped,  since  no  one  means  to  say  that 
a  blooming  child  is  really  a  rose-bud,  or  a  courageous 
m|n  really  a  lion,  or  youth  really  the  morning.  The 
result  will  be  the  same  by  whatever  number  or 
variety  of  examples  the  rule  may  be  tested.  And  it 
is  the  same  with  scriptural  metaphors  as  with 
others ;  as  when  we  are  told,  for  example,  that  God 
is  our  sun  and  shield,  that  our  days  are  a  hand- 
breadth,  that  our  life  is  a  vapour.  To  these  illus- 
trations we  may  add,  that  the  reason  of  the  rule  is 
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obvious,  from  the  manner  in  which  a  metaphor  is 
formed.  It  is  founded,  we  are  told,  'on  some  simili- 
tude' between  two  objects ;  and  hence  it  is  said  to 
be  an  abridged  simile,  or  a  comparison  reduced  to  a 
single  word.  The  early  part  of  life  is,  in  some 
respects,  like  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  this 
resemblance  may  be  either  drawn  out  at  length  into 
a  simile,  as  by  saying  youth  is  like  the  morning,  or 
condensed  into  a  metaphor,  as  in  calling  youth  the 
morning  of  life.  Now  the  likeness  between  two 
objects  thus  brought  into  comparison  being  never 
entire,  but  only  partial,  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  a  term,  we  must  get  an  idea  so  far 
different  &om  the  original  one,  that  the  same  things 
cannot  be  predicated  of  both,  and  it  would  con- 
sequently be  false  to  consider  both  of  them  as 
conveyed  by  it.  We  call  a  brave  man  a  lion  because 
in  a  certain  respect  he  resembles  a  lion ;  and  as  we 
go  on  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  in  no  way  appro- 
priate to  a  real  lion,  it  would  be  delusive  and  absurd 
to  hold  that  we  retain  the  original  idea  of  the  term, 
and  mean  by  it  a  lion  and  a  brave  man  too.  The 
very  notion,  indeed,  of  retaining  the  original  idea  of 
a  term  used  metaphorically  involves  a  fallacy.  A 
metaphor  is  nothing  but  an  abridged  comparison; 
only  let  it  be  spread  out  into  a  comparison,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is,  in  truth,  no  original  idea 
to  be  retained,  as  when  we  say,  our  life  is  like  a 
vapour,  there  are  simply  two  objects,  the  one  com- 
pared with  the  other ;  and  in  a  metaphor,  properly 
understood,  there  is  nothing  more. 

"  To  apply  these  familiar  distinctions  (which  we 
feel  ashamed  to  have  to  bring  out  so  elaborately  on 
such  an  occasion)  to  the  case  before  us.     The  word 
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life,  literally  denoting  existence,  is  somelimes  em- 
ployed in  scripture  to  denote  happiness,  of  wMch  it 
is  needless  to  cite  examples,  as  it  is  an.  admitted 
point ;  it  is  also  admitted  by  Mr.  Dobney,  that  this 
is  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  life :  consequently 

'  we  afErm,  in  accordance  with  the  rale  laid  down, 
that,  w^en_the  term  life  in  tibpH  t^  df^?^^  l»«ppJ2^, 
it  cannot  be  held  to  retain  its  original  idea,  or  to 

\  mean  existence  and  happiness  toQ«. 

'^  It  is  in  vain  for  the  author  to  cite  the  authority 
of  Tholuck,  or  any  other  authority,  even  though  it 
were  our  own,  against  this  position.  It  is  un- 
questionably an  important  principle  of  interpretation, 
from  the  violation  of  which  much  mischief  has 
arisen,  and  nothing  but  mischief  can  arise.  The 
disregard  of  it  in  his  own  case  has  given  rise  to 
much  of  the  inconclusiveness  discernible  in  his 
argument,  and  has  supplied  him  with  Ids  chief 
facilities  for  avoiding  the  force  of  ours." 

I  have  already  (p.  94)  intimated  my  present 
opinion  that  the  term  life  denotes  primarily  the 
active  condition  of  organic  being ;  and  that  it  is 
by  analogy  that  it  comes  to  denote^  firsts  con- 
scious existence,  and  then  by  a  further  analogy, 
happiness.  I  cannot  regard  the  question  now, 
consequently,  as  one  strictly  between  a  literal 
and  a  metaphorical  meaning  of  a  term.  It  10 
rather  a  question  between  two  analogical  meaii* 
ings.  The  result  is  the  same,  however,  since 
meanings  derived  from  a  common  primary  by 
different  analogies  of  course  convey  dissimihr 
ideas ;  and  the  just  use  of  language  requires  that 
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I  word  should  not  be  used  to  conyej  dissimilar 
ideas  at  one  and  the  same  time.  An  exception 
bo  this  rule  must  of  necessity  be  allowed  where 
words  are,  as  on  some  occasions  they  are  (avow- 
edly or  covertly),  intended  to  convey  a  double 
sense;  but  these  are  clearly  exceptional  cases, 
and  may  be  said  to  confirm  the  rule. 

I  have  thus  laid  down  a  rule  by  which  I  have 
already  shown  my  own  willingness  to  abide,  and 
by  which,  notwithstanding  any  examples  which 
may  be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced 
all  expositors  of  scripture  ought  to  abide.  The 
necessities  of  human  language  and  thought 
require  it.  It  is  quite  as  much  as  we  can  do,  to 
carry  out  successfully  any  process  of  argument 
or  instruction  when  we  make  words  convey  one 
idea  at  a  time ;  to  make  them  convey  two  is  the 
sure  road  to  confusion  and  mistake. 

To  turn  from  the  rule,  however,  to  the 
practice,  on  which  the  author  seems  confidently 
to  rely. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  there  were  a  single  passage  in 
which  a  word  was  used  both  literally  and  figura- 
tively— ^the  physical  and  primary  sense  being  com- 
bined with  the  spiritual — "  [I  will  take  this  to  mean, 
metaphorical]  "  the  objection  is  met.  Now  I  submit 
that  there  are  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
where  the  same  word  is  evidently  inclusive  of  both 
significations."  p.  187. 

Of  these  "  many  passages  "  he  favours  us  with 
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a  citation  of  two^  adding  weight  to  his  examples 
by  quoting  the  words  of  Professor  Tholuck. 

(1.)  John  i.  4.  "  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  men/' 

"  On  this  passage  Tholuck  says — 

''  It  may  here  be  asked  whether  ^ui)  means  all  life, 
and  consequently  the  natural  also,  or  whether  it 
means  exclusively  the  life  in  God,  spiritual  life  .  .  . 
The  source  of  all  living  energies  actually  dwells  in 
the  Logos,  and  their  highest  manifestation  is  the  life 
of  the  spirit  iu  man.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary 
to  attach  to  ^«j)  the  idea  of  spiritual  life  exclusively, 
especially  as  ^m^  is  in  the  first  instance  without  the 
article ;  though  it  must  be  added  that  a  reference  to 
the  spiritual  life  prevails."  pp.  187,  188. 

Against  this  opinion  of  Tholuck  I  have  to 
set  that  of  Schleusner,  Bloomfield^  and  varioiu 
distinguished  critics  cited  by  him,  who  attach  to 
ZiOYj  in  this  place  the  idea  of  spiritual  power  ex- 
clusively ;  in  my  judgment  decidedly  the  better 
interpretation. 

(2)  John  V.  21—29. 

"  On  these  nine  verses,  to  which,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  long  quotation,  I  beg  the  reader  to  refer,  Professor 
Tholuck  says — 

"In  this  discourse  the  physical  and  spiritual 
agencies  of  Christ  are  probably  combined."  p.  188. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  opinion  of  other  com- 
mentators. Bloomfield,  having  recited  the  view 
taken  by  Tholuck,  after  CEder,  Eckerman, 
Schuster,  Hammer,  Ammon,  and  Paulus,  pro- 
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ceeds  to  say — **But  that  hypothesis  has  been 
elaborately  refuted  by  Wolf,  Kumoel,  Schott, 
Storr,  and  Flatt ;  who  have  shown  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  grammatical  and  historical 
interpretation,  the  passage  can  only  be  under- 
stood of  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  in  its  proper 
sense,^^  And  this  view  of  the  passage  approves 
itself  to  my  judgment. 

5.  Mr.  Dobney  next  adverts  to  the  remark  of 
the  reviewer,  that "  if  life  meaus  happy  existence, 
death  may  mean  miserable  existence."  To  this 
he  objects,  (p.  189)  and  I  think  with  reason, 
that  the  antithesis  is  not  fairly  put,  and  that,  on 
the  principle  of  interpretation  on  which  life  is 
taken  to  mean  a  happy  existence^  death  should  be 
taken  to  mean  a  miserable  destruction.  No 
point  in  the  argument,  therefore,  is  made  by  the 
reviewer's  remark. 

Upon  this  topic  I  should  have  had  nothing 
more  to  say,  had  not  the  author  gone  on  to  seek 
in  this  remark  a  confirmation  of  his  own  opinion. 
He  does  this  in  two  ways. 

"  And  thus,"  says  he,  "  a  fair  adoption  of  his  own 
principle  confirms  instead  of  confuting  my  argu- 
ment." p.  189. 

This  is  written  as  though  it  was  the  reviewer's 
«  own  principle  "  to  denote  by  life,  happy  exist- 
ence ;  which  is  an  entire  misconception. 

"  How  could  the  reviewer  consistently  object  to 
my  stating  the  case,  as  derived  from  his  own  article, 
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thus : — ^The  reviewer  a£Srms  the  death  threatened  to 
the  wicked  to  mean  miserable  existence:  .... 
therefore  the  life  promised  to  the  righteous  nmit 
mean  a  happy  cfea/A  /  "  p.  189. 

/  This  would  be  forcible,  were  it  only  irm 
that  ^^  the  reviewer  affirms  the  death  threatened 
to  the  vricked  to  mean  miserable  existence ;"  but 
this  being  altogether  a  mistake,  the  blow  missel 
its  object. 

6.  The  author  presents  his  concluding  aigih 
ment  in  the  following  terms : — 

''  Kindred  passages  serve  also  to  guide  us  to  the 
literal  meaning.  For  if  we  had  other  texts  of  scrip* 
ture  in  which  permanent  existence  was  promised  in 
other  phraseology  than  that  now  under  consideration,  . 
it  woidd  doubtless  strengthen  the  conviction  that  ne 
are  right  in  literally  interpreting  such  terms  as  eve^ 
lasting  life,  living  for  ever,  &c.  But  we  certainlj 
have  such  texts.'*  p.  189. 

The  texts  adduced  in  support  of  this  assertion 
are  the  following : — 

(1)  1  John  ii.  17.  "  The  world  passeth  away,  and 
the  lust  thereof ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  Gk)d 
ahidethfor  exier^ 

Here  we  certainly  have  not  the  word  life ;  but 
Mr.  Dobney  has  said  little  to  establish  the  idfli 
of  **  permanent  existence."  His  only  remark  is 
that  abiding  for  ever  ^^  is  antithetically  asserted 
of  the  righteous,  in  distinction  from  the  trans^ 
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toriness  and  eyanescence  of  the  world."    I  think^ 
on  the  other  hand^  that,  looking  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  passage  in  the  15th  vers^ 
the  idea  of  the  place  is  different.     ^^  Love  not 
the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world:  for  .  •  .  the  world  passeth  awaj,  and 
the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God  abideth  for  ever  " — 4;hat  is,  had  a  source  of 
permanent  happiness.     The  idea  is    not    the 
brevity  of  the  world's  duration,  but  its  transi- 
tory value  as  a  source  of  enjoyment. 

(2)  Isa.  liii.  10,  as  rendered  by  Lowth — "  If  his 
soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  he  shall  see 
a  seed  which  shall  prolong  their  days."  Mr.  Dobney 
adds,  "  If,  however,  the  bishop's  rendering  should  be 
objected  to,  the  argument  does  not  suffer,  inasmuch 
as,  on  the  received  translation,  prolonged  existence 
notwithstanding  he  should  die  would  then  be  pro- 
niised  to  the  Messiah — *  he  shall  prolong  his  days.'  '* 

Of  the  former  of  these  renderings  Mr.  Dobney 
that— 


"  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  many  other  pro- 
phetic assertions ;  as,  for  example,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  36. 
*  His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever ;'  and  xxi.  4,  '  He 
^ked  life  of  thee  and  thou  gavest  it  him,  even  length 
Of  days  for  ever  and  ever.'  "    And  of  the  latter  he 
Bays  it  is  "accordant  with  the  promise  in  another 
Jtfessianic  Psalm,  '  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of 
life,'  xvi.  11  ;  and  again,  'With  long  life  will  I  satisfy 
liim,  and  show  him  my  salvation,'  xci.  16." 
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I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  surprise 
at  encountering  so  considerable  a  mass  of  cita- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  where  Mr. 
Dobney  is  professedly  treating  the  revelations 
of  the  New.  If  it  be  really  true  that  the  Pro- 
phets and  the  Psahns  contain  so  much  to  his 
purpose,  he  has  done  grievous  injustice  to  his 
argument  by  omitting  to  treat  the  contents  of 
the  Old  Testament  separately. 

But  for  the  passage  in  Isa.  liii.  10.  The 
rendering  of  Lowth  is  so  much  over-weighed  by 
the  authorities  in  favour  of  the  common  reading, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Dobney  himself,  that  it  may 
be  dismissed  without  further  notice.  As  to 
Psalm  Ixxxix.  36,  the  phrase  evidently  means 
that  the  royal  line  in  David's  family  should  not 
be  cut  off,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
the  term  "  for  ever"  being,  according  to  a  just 
principle  appealed  to  by  the  author,  limited 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Psalm  xxi.  4, 
does  not  refer  to  any  "  seed"  at  all,  and  is  con- 
sequently quite  beside  the  mark. 

Of  the  common  reading  of  Isa.  liii.  10 — **he 
shall  prolong  his  days," — Mr.  Dobney  says,  **the 
argument  does  not  suffer"  by  it,  **  inasmuch  as 
prolonged  existence  notwithstanding  he  should 
die,  would  then  be  promised  to  the  Messiah." 

Not  disputing  for  the  moment  this  interpret- 
ation of  the  words,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  in  any 
way  applicable  to  the  author's  purpose,  ffis 
affirmation  is  that  we  have  texts  which,  without 
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using  the  word  life,  teach  that  endless  existence 
is  promised  to  believers  in  Christ.  Now  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  passage  in  question  can 
supply  no  proof  of  such  an  affirmation :  first, 
because  it  relates,  not  to  believers,  but  to  Christ 
himself;  and  secondly,  because  it  cannot  be 
classed  among  those  which  do  not  employ  the 
word  life,  since  the  phrase  *to  prolong  days'  is 
a  pure  Hebraism  for  *  to  live.'  Hence  accord- 
ingly Dr,  Pye  Smith,  in  rendering  into  English 
the  German  translations  of  this  passage  in  the 
place  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dobney,  uses  the  very 
word — *  he  shall  live.'  The  same  reasons  dis- 
pose of  Ps.  xvi.  11,  and  xci.  16. 

I  cannot  assent,  however,  to  Mr.  Dobney's 
interpretation  of  Isa.  liiL  10.  He  says  that 
*^  prolonged  existence"  is  there  promised  to  the 
Messiah,  "notwithstanding  he  should  die."  Not 
to  dwell  on  the  observation  that  "prolonged 
existence"  is  not  necessarily  endless  existence — 
which  is  strictly  Mr.  Dobney's  subject — ^it  seems 
to  me  that  the  phrase  suggests  rather  the  idea 
of  existence  renewed  than  prolonged.  Notwith- 
standing the  Messiah  should  die,  he  should  live 
again.  And  so  the  passage  is  taken  by  the 
commentators  (see  Scott  in  loc.)  as  foretelling 
Christ's  resurrection..  I  am  not  satisfied, 
however,  with  the  use  of  the  term  "  existence" 
at  all  in  this  connexion.  Mr.  Dobney  makes  it 
antithetical  with  death,  as  though  he  held  death 
to  be  a  state  of  non-existence.     I  cannot  but 
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avow  my  entire  dissent  from  this  view.  Deaths 
,  as  I  have  more  frilly  explained  in  the  preceding 
/  chapter^  is  a  change  in  the  mode  of  hmnan 
existence,  effected  by  the  cessation  of  the 
organic  functions,  but  one  not  interrupting  the 
conscious  being  of  the  individual.  The  words 
"he  shall  live,"  consequently,  on  this  undeiv 
standing,  relate  only  to  the  resumption  of  his 
life  in  the  body,  or  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead. 


CONCLUSION. 

After  quoting  some  specimens  of  unguarded 
language  from  Robert  Hall  and  Moses  Stuart, 
which  in  no  way  affect  the  argument,  Mr. 
Dobney  concludes  the  discussion  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  I  trust  the  objections  against  a  literal  interpret- 
ation of  the  terms  in  question  have  been  fairly  met, 
and  that  it  will  be  seen  the  preponderance  of  argu- 
ment is  in  favour  of  the  view  suggested.*'  p.  192. 

But  one  term  has  been  in  question,  namely, 
the  term  life,  and  this  only  when  used  to 
denote  the  blessings  conferred  by  Christ  on  his 
followers.  To  the  interpretation  of  this  in 
the  sense  of  conscious  existence,  there  remain 
still  these  somewhat  grave  objections :  first, 
that  all  Mr.  Dobney's  attempts  to  establish  it, 
have  been  unsuccessful;  and  secondly,  that,  if 
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it  were  granted  to  him^  he  would  repudiate  it. 
"  The  view  suggested"  by  him,  and  required  by 
his  system,  is  that  life  should  be  taken  in  a 
compound  sense,  combuiing,  and  in  my  opinion 
confounding,  ideas  derived  from  distinct  an- 
alogies. In  favour  of  this  he  has  said  little, 
and  that  little  manifestly  inconclusive.  He 
adds, — 

"  But  let  us  not  close  this  chapter  without  again 
distinctly  recognizing  an  important  fact;  namely, 
that  our  conclusion  will  not  be  in  the  least  degree 
invalidated  by  the  adduction  of  passages,  be  they 
ever  so  numerous,  in  which  life— eternal  life,  is  used 
metaphorically.  For  if  there  were  a  thousand  texts 
in  which  fair  criticism  could  find  only  the  figurative 
employment  of  the  term,  these  would  not  detract 
from  the  authority  of  those  other  texts  relating  to 
the  righteous,  in  which  enlightened  criticism  would 
find  the  literal  sense.  And  then,  if  there  were  such, 
be  they  ever  so  few,  they  establish  the  doctrine  that 
life  infinitely  protracted  (immortality)  is  the  gift  of 
God  through  Christ  to  them  that  believe.*'  p.  193. 

My  reply  to  this  is  twofold.  First,  that  I 
have  examined  all  the  passages  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Dobney,  as  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
term  life  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  shown,  as  I 
hope,  that  he  has  not  made  good  his  case  in  any 
of  them.  Secondly,  that,  if  he  had  made  good 
his  case,  they  would,  by  his  own  admission,  fail 
to  establish  the  doctrine  he  maintains,  inasmuch 
as  he  allows  the  necessity  for  his  purpose  of 
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contending^  that  life  must  be  understood  in  the 
complex  sense  of  both  existence  and  happiness. 

"And  then  again,"  he  proceeds,  "if  immortahty 
be  a  prerogative  conferred  on  the  pious  through  the 
Mediator,  it  must  follow  that  sinners  were  not 
ab  initio  endowed  therewith;  and  also  that  none  who 
reject  Christ  and  his  great  salvation  will  live  for 
ever;  and  so  consequently,  the -threatening  to  them 
of  destruction,  of  perishing,  of  second  death,  must 
be  literally  understood" — 

This  is  clearly  a  non-sequitur.  On  the  sup- 
position that  men  are  not  naturally  immortal, 
what  most  directly  follows  is,  that  they  will 
naturally  perish. 

"And  therefore  that  the  death  threatened  to 
Adam  was  that  which  has  been  already  intimated"— 

This  is  a  circumlocution  for  annihilation.  But 
this  also  is  a  non-sequitur :  for  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  the  destruction  threatened  to 
sinners  at  large  is  annihilation,  therefore  the 
death  denounced  on  Adam  was  such. 

"  And  that  the  popular  doctrine,  unsustained  by 
scripture,  must  be  abandoned.  Yes,  all  this,"  he 
adds,  in  a  tone  of  irrepressible  gratulation,  *'  if  there 
be  only  one  text  in  scripture  which  teaches  that  life 
in  its  literal  sense  is  conferred  by  Christ  as  a  blessing 
on  believers !" 

I  shall  resist  the  provocation  to  a  smile  which 
this  passage  supplies.  Mr.  Dobney,  howeyer,  is 
somewhat  premature  in  his  opinion  that  ^  the 
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popular  doctrine^"  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  is 
materiaUj  damaged.  Before  a  position  can  be 
taken,  it  must  at  least  be  assaulted.  But  he  has 
totally  misunderstood  the  popular  doctrine,  and 
consequently,  so  far  as  impugning  it  is  con- 
cerned, his  labour  is  absolutely  lost.  He  has 
been  contending  against  the  notion  that  men 
positively  shall  exist  for  ever,  a  notion  which  i 

■-     I   I  111  »   n     ■      I '  "iiii  «in  MiiMi  ii»^«w— — taaMW^^"^™-  ■" 

not^^eMj^  Against  the  idea  that  men  are 
naturally  adapted  to  live  for  ever,  which  the 
popular  party  do  hold,  he  has  said  not  a  word. 

In  his  concluding  sentence,  Mr.  Dobney  con- 
gratulates himself  that  his  view 

"Happily  harmonizes  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
writings  on  this  and  kindred  subjects;  so  that, 
though  on  this  point  we  recede  from  orthodoxy,  we 
in  that  proportion  approach  nearer  to  truth ;  though 
we  shake  a  human  system,  I  thank  God  we  establish 
the  scriptures."  p.  193. 

So  all  of  us  fondly  think  who  engage  in  theo- 
logical controversy.  Yet  I  know  persons  who 
have  read  the  author's  book  without  being 
convinced  by  it ;  and  doubtless  these  pages,  if 
ever  they  see  the  light,  will  be  far  from  con- 
vincing all  who  may  peruse  them.  It  is  but 
a  vain  fancy  that,  when  we  attack  what  we 
think  an  error,  we  are  like  Samson  grasping  the 
pillars  of  the  idol  temple.  Mr.  Dobney,  no 
doubt,  has  made  a  sincere  and  earnest  appeal  to 
the  understandings  of  men ;  so  have  I ;  and  he 
will  readily  concur  with  me  in  saying,  God 
speed  the  right  I 


NOTE. 

[The  following  article,  on  Mr.  Dobney's 
Notes  of  Lectures  on  Future  Punishment,  is 
reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  August,  1845.] 

In  this  small  and  unpretending  volume  Mr.  Dobney 
treats  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  theolo- 
gical inquiry;  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  speak  of  it 
generally  in  terms  of  commendation.  The  lectures 
are  seven  in  number,  and  relate  to  "  the  scripture 
doctrine  of  future  punishment "  as  a  whole,  and  in 
its  several  parts.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  lectures 
the  question  of  the  duration  of  future  punishment  is 
taken  up ;  and  the  desire  we  have  to  notice  some- 
what at  large  the  views  which  the  author  has  ex- 
pressed in  relation  to  it,  induces  us  to  pass  over  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  volume  without  further  remark. 
We  shall  observe  only  that  the  discussion  suffers 
throughout,  as,  in  our  judg^ient,  the  portion  we 
have  specified  does  particularly,  by  his  having  pub- 
lished merely  the  notes  of  his  lectures.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  should  have  recommended  him  to  write 
them  for  the  press  at  the  whole  length  at  which  they 
were  delivered ;  but  we  think  a  middle  course  would 
have  been  desirable,  more  especially  as  preventing 
that  sense  of  meagreness  and  inadequacy  which  now 
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ineyitably  rests   upon  the  mind  of    a  thoughtful 
reader,  in  an  argument  on  so  important  a  subject. 

We  proceed,  then,  at  once  to  the  topic  we  have 
indicated,  the  duration  of  future  punishment.  Our 
author  holds  that  it  is  limited,  and  not  strictly  ever- 
lasting. As  the  ground  on  v^hich  he  rests  this 
opinion  is  peculiar,  we  propose  to  subject  it  to  a 
cursory  examination. 

The  state  of  the  question  is  this.     Mr.  Dobney 
admits  that  "  scripture  usage  compels  us  to  under- 
stand the  terms  of  duration,  when  they  are  applied 
to  the  future  state,  in  their  widest  sense,"  but  he 
qualifies   this  admission  by  the  following  remark: 
"  That,  even  when  these  words  are  used  in  their  ex- 
tremest  sense,  they  do  not  teach  that  the  object  to 
which  they  relate  must  therefore  endure  for  ever; 
their  force  being  this,  and  no  more  than  this,  that 
what  is  predicated  shall  continue  so  long  as  the  object 
of  which  it  is  predicated  shall  continue ;"  pp.  75, 76. 
His  conclusion  consequently  is,  that,  according  to  the 
scriptures,  the  wicked  will  suflfer  punishment  as  long 
as  they  exist ;  but  that,  if  any  question  has  place 
concerning  the  duration  of  their  existence,  the  deci- 
sion of  it  will  involve  that  of  the  duration  of  their 
punishment.     On  this  ground,  which  we  do  not  con- 
test with  him,  he  proceeds  to   raise   the   question 
whether  wicked  men  are  immortal,  and  he  expresses 
his  opinion  that  they  are  not.     He  holds  that  "  im- 
mortality is  the  princely  gift  of  Christ  to  his  faithful 
followers"  only,  p.  72.     He  thinks,  however,  that  all 
mankind  will  have  a  future  existence ;  and  that  the 
vdcked,  after  rising  from  the   grave,  will  live  in 
another  state  for  along,  and  even  an  "  awful "  period, 
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p.  80.  The  sum  of  his  opinion  is,  that  the  future 
existence  of  the  wicked,  and  consequently  their 
punishment,  will  at  some  period  be  terminated  by 
their  extinction. 

Without  laying  any  stress  on  a  remark  which,  how- 
ever, our  author's  mode  of  expressing  himself  natu- 
rally suggests, — ^namely,  that  he  is  very  imperfectly 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  we  shall  endea- 
vour candidly  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which 
he  has  placed  it. 

His  mode  of  proof  consists  of  two  parts.  He  at- 
tempts to  show,  first,  that  nothing  in  the  scriptures 
(for,  with  him,  we  hold  reason  to  be  out  of  the 
question)  proves  the  immortality  of  man,  if  the  terms 
applied  to  the  future  state  do  not ;  and  next,  that 
these  terms  support  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  exist- 
ence of  the  wicked.     (Pp.  70,  72.) 

We  take  up,  in  the  first  instance,  the  latter  portion 
of  his  argument. 

To  make  good  his  position  that  the  terms  applied 
in  scripture  to  the  future  state  support  the  doctrine 
of  the  limited  existence  of  the  wicked,  Mr.  Dobney 
adduces  two  classes  of  passages  in  which  the  future 
state  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  is  spoken  of ; 
the  state  of  the  righteous  by  the  term  life,  ^wj),  and 
the  state  of  the  wicked  by  the  terms  death,  damrog, 
destruction,  d^uXeta,  and  corruption,  ^&o^u,  pp.  70,  71, 
and  he  conceives  that  life  and  death,  in  the  literal 
and  strict  meaning  of  these  terms — ^that  is,  existence 
and  the  cessation  of  existence — are  the  things  in- 
tended in  them.  He  is  aware,  as  he  states  (p.  71), 
that,  in  these  passages,  the  terms  life  and  death  are 
commonly  understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as 
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denoting  happiness  and  misery  respeetively ;  bnt  this 
he  thinks  is  taking  ''an  unwarrantable  liberty"  witii 
them  (p.  72).  He  thus  raises  a  question  of  biblical 
interpretation  which  must  be  carefully  entered  on. 

Without  noticing  the  author's  somewhat  uncalled 
for  imputation  on  the  motives  of  the  commentaton 
who  differ  from  him,  we  admit  at  once  that  the  temu 
in  question,  like  all  other  terms  in  human  language, 
are  to  be  understood  in  their  literal  sense,  imless 
cause  can  be  shown  for  otherwise  interpreting  then. 
We  admit,  consequently,  that  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  ourselves. 

We  need  not,  however,  adduce  instances  to  show 
that  the  terms  life  and  death  are  sometimes  used  to 
denote  happiness  and  misery ;  since  this  is  franUj 
admitted  by  Mr.  Dobney  (p.  71),  We  may  proceed 
at  once,  consequently,  to  the  words  as  employed  in 
the  passages  adduced.  In  this  inquiry  we  are  soiry 
to  be  deprived  of  Mr.  Dobney's  assistance ;  since  he 
states  himself  (p.  72)  to  have  been  compelled  (by 
what  cause  does  not  appear,  but  probably  by  the 
necessity  of  brevity)  to  waive  entirely  this  part  of  the 
investigation.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  he  has  raised. 

Taking,  in  the  first  instance,  the  passages  whidi 
express  the  future  state  of  the  righteous  by  the  tern 
life,  the  question  before  us  is,  whether  in  them  tliif 
term  can  be  satisfactorily  understood  as  meaning 
existence  merely.  Now,  when  we  consider  that 
what  is  thus  spoken  of  under  the  term  life  is  the 
subject  of  divine  promise,  "  the  gift  of  Qt)d  *  throng 
Christ  Jesus,  the  result  of  his  death,  and  the  reward 
of  faith  in  his  name,  it  is  to  us,  we  confess,  in  the 
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ighest  degree  imsatisfactory  to  understand  the  term 
Bed  of  existence  merely.  Some  inestimable  blessing 
inst  be  here  intended.  Mere  existence,  however, 
i  not  necessarily,  or  in  itself,  a  blessing.  Whether 
t  be  a  benefit  at  all,  or  the  contrary,  depends  wholly 
n  the  kind  of  existence,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
i  employed.  It  may  be  conceived  of  either  as  void 
f  good,  or  as  full  of  misery.  Mr.  Dobney  holds  it 
0  be  conferred  for  a  very  long  period  upon  the 
ricked.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
LBction  demands  some  other  meaning  for  the  word 
life  "  in  these  passages  than  existence  merely ;  and, 
a  happiness  is  an  idea  very  much  to  the  point,  and 
onsistent  with  the  usage  of  the  term,  we,  in  agree- 
aent  with  the  great  majority  of  scriptural  commen- 
ators,  adopt  this  as  the  meaning  of  it. 

In  bar  of  this  conclusion  two  things  may  be  alleged. 

It  may  be  said  that  thtf  term  "  life  "  in  these  pas- 
ages  expresses,  not  the  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  the 
uture  condition  of  the  righteous,  namely,  the  fact  of 
heir  immortality,  leaving  the  manner  of  their  exist- 
(Hce  to  be  learned  from  other  portions  of  scripture, 
t  does  not  appear  to  us,  however,  that  such  a  view 
3  consistent  with  the  absolute  and  emphatic  manner 
a  which  the  term  life  is,  in  this  connection,  habitu- 
lly  employed.  A  single  example  will  suffice.  Take, 
or  instance,  the  language  of  the  apostle,  Kom.  v. 
tl,  ''  That,  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
night  grace  reign,  through  righteousness,  unto  eter- 
lal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  In  truth,  the 
phrase  "  eternal  life  "  is  continually  used  in  the  New 
Testament  in  a  manner  which,  to  bur  mind,  demon- 
trates  that  it  is  employed  to  represent  the  whole  of 
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the  future  felicity  resulting  to  man  through  the  woik 
of  Christ  and  faith  in  his  name.  And  if  it  he  ad- 
mitted that  this  result  must  be  more  than  existence, 
the  necessity  seems  to  follow  of  attributing  some 
other  idea  than  that  of  existence  merely  to  the 
phrase. 

It  may  be  said  further,  that,  although  the  tem 
Hfe,  as  descriptive  of  the  future  state  of  the  righteous 
no  doubt  means  happiness,  it  means  existence  also, 
and  conveys  the  compound  idea  of  a  happy  existence: 
This,  however,  is  saying  that  a  word  has  two  mean- 
ings in  one  and  the  same  case,  and  that  it  is  at  the 
same  instant  to  be  understood  both  literally  and 
metaphorically ;  which  seems  to  us  to  be  altogether 
inadmissible.     We  can  imderstand  how  it  may  Im 
necessary  to  interpret  a  word  literally  in  one  case, 
and  metaphorically  in  another;  but  what  wanant 
there  can  be  for  interpreting  a  word  in  both  ways  at 
once  is  to  us  unintelligible.     It  is  not  until  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  literal  meaning  of  a  term  will 
not  serve,  that  we  have  any  liberty  to  annex  a  meta- 
phorical meaning  to  it  at  all ;  and  how,  after  this,  can 
the  literal  meaning  be  retained  ?     The  term  life  can- 
not justly  be  made  to  convey  the  compound  idea, 
happy  existence.     It  may  mean  either  existence,  or 
happiness,  as  taken  either  literally  or  figuratively; 
but  the  taking  it  to  mean  one  determines  that  it  doei 
not  in  that  case  mean  the  other.     Besides,  if  hft 
means  happy  existence,  death  may  mean  miserable 
existence  ;    a    supposition    entirely    fatal    to    Mr. 
Dobney's  argument. 

We  return  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the 
term  life,  when  used  descriptively  of  the  future  state 
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f  the  righteous,  does  not  denote  existence,  but 
«ppm<»8  exclusively. 

We  do  not  know  tliat  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen 
bis  conclusion  by  collateral  evidence.     It  may  be 
bserred,  howeyer,  that  the  future   state  of   the 
ighteouB  is  represented  in  scripture,  not  exclusiyely 
fj  the  term  life,  but  by  other  terms  also.     These  ^ 
erms,  whether  more  brief  or  more  extended,  are  ■    /  -% 
niformly  descriptive  of  happiness  in  various  forms  ■  ^         ' 
-of  holiness,   of   communion  with   God,  of   the  .  ^  Ji^,J^ 
oresence  of  Christ,   of  honour,  of   freedom  &om  \ 
offering,  and  other  kindred  ideas.     These  are  evi-  | 
ently  the  counterpart  of  the  word  life ;  the  several  / 
lements  which  go  to  make  up  that  state  of  happi-  \ 
ess,  most  felicitously  and  emphatically  expressed  > 
J  the  single  term  ^a;i).      No  where  among  these 
iversified  descriptions  do  phrases  occiir,  tending  to 
bow  that  existence  itself  is  one  of  these  elements ; 
et,  if  this  were  a  part  of  "  the  gift  of  God,"  so  im- 
ortant  a  particular  might  be  expected  to  appear,  if 
ot  always,  yet  on  some  other  occasion  than  in  the 
se  of  the  term  life,  which  is  so  obviously  generic, 
nd  inclusive  of  the  whole.* 

We  proceed  now  to  notice  the  terms  by  which  the 
sriptnres  represent  the  future  state  of  the  wicked, 
od  to  inquire  whether  they  can  be  satisfactorily 
nderstood  in  their  literal  meaning. 

*  An  apparent  exception  to  this  remark  occurs  in  Rom.  ii.  6, 
here  the  apostle  speaks  of  those  who  ^'  seek  for  glory,  honour, 
od  immortality.'*  The  position  of  the  word  immortality,  at  the 
lose  of  the  sentence,  requires  it  to  be  regarded,  after  the  Greek 
liom,  as  an  adjective  ;  so  giving  to  the  whole  phrase  the  idea  of 
immortal  glory  and  honour." 
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In  some  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Dobney 
under  this  head,  the  term  life  with  a  negatiye  is  em- 
ployed, as  in  John  iiL  36,  *'  He  that  believeth  not  on 
the  Son  of  God  shall  not  see  life.^^  These  cases  aze 
decided  by  what  has  already  been  said.  If  the 
promise  of  life  to  a  believer  does  not  relate  to 
existence,  neither  does  the  threatening  that  unbe- 
lievers "  shall  not  see  life." 

With  respect  to  the  positive  terms,  death,  destro^ 
tion,  perdition,  corruption,  which  are  used  inter- 
changeably for  the  same  purpose,  some  observatioiu 
may  be  made  before  we  try  the  experiment  of  tte 
literal  meaning  upon  them. 

In  the  first  place,  if  what  has  been  laid  down  in 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  life  be  accor- 
dant with  truth,  the  opinion  that  the  word  death  in 
the  evangelical  threatening  means  the  cessation  dt 
existence  derives  no  support  from  analogy.  It  snut 
now  stand  insulated  and  alone ;  and  it  thus  assunei 
an  aspect  of  the  greater  improbability. 

Nor  is  this  aU.  For,  in  the  second  place,  a  stzong 
argument  from  analogy  arises  against  it.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable — ^it  might  be  laid  down  tf 
certain — ^that,  in  the  connexion  before  us,  the  tenni 
life  and  death  are  strictly  antithetic,  and  that  ibe|f 
are  consequently  of  homogeneous  intrepretatioO' 
If  one  is  to  be  taken  literally,  so  is  the  other,  and 
vice  versa.  Hence,  therefore,  in  ascertaining  ft* 
true  meaning  of  one,  we  obtain  a  rule  for  the  intff- 
pretation  of  the  other ;  and  we  may  proceed  acoorf- 
ingly  to  say,  that  since,  in  the .  descriptions  of  ti* 
/  future  state,  life  means,  not  existence,  but  happine0» 
/   death  means,  not  cessation  of  existence,  but  mis^- 
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It  would  be  an  incongruity  of  the  most  inadmissible 
kind  to  take,  in  such  passages  as  these,  the  one  term 
as  a  metaphor  and  the  other  in  a  literal  acceptation. 

Let  us,  however,  look  more  closely  at  the  passages 
now  before  us,  and  make  trial  of  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  terms  employed  in  them. 

Our  author's  affirmation  is  that  the  words  perdi- 
tion, corruption,  death,  destruction,  &c.,  used  in 
CKkL's  threatenings  against  the  imgodly,  denote  ces- 
sation of  being. 

To  this  it  is  obvious  to  object,  that  cessation  of  ( 
being  is  not  necessarily,  or  in  all  cases,  an  evil.     If  /      j 
all  opportunity  have  been  lost  of  rendering  existence     (/'f 
happy,  and  more  especially  if  a  course  has  been      \ *,  ^ 
pursued  which  ensures  irrecoverable  misery,  the  ces- 
sation of  existence,  so  far  from  being  a  calamity,  is     //^,  /(< 
the  greatest  relief  and  benefit  which,  in  the  circum-    / 
stances,  is  possible.     These,  however,  are  precisely 
the  circimistances  of  imgodly  men.     So  that  God  is, 
by  our  author's  opinion,  brought  forward  in  the 
majesty  of  his  wrath,  to  denoimce  against  imgodly 
men  as  a  terrific  pimishment  what  actually  is,  to 
them,  the    greatest  possible    good.     Mr.   Dobney 
himself,  indeed,  must  cle£irly  regard  the  extinction 
of  the  wicked  in  the  light  of  a  kindness,  since  he 
evidently  looks  upon  it  with  complacency,  as  assign-   \ 
ing  a  limit  to  suffering  otherwise  without  end,  and 
as  mitigating  the  too  awful  doctrine  of  endless  pim- 
ishment. ^ 

It  does  not  appear  to  us,  therefore,  that  cessation 
of  being  could  justly  be  held  to  constitute  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  even  if  it  were  supposed  that  this 
would  be  effected  by  some  grand  and  awful  judicial 
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transaction,  so  as  to  gi^e  it  the  form,  and  aspect  of 
punishment ;  but  still  less  satisfastorily  can  this  be 
held  to  be  the  case,  if,  as  our  author  supposes,  no 
such  judicial  consummation  will  take  place,  bat,  oo 
the  contrary,  the  cessation  of  being  will  occur  ai  i 
natural  and  unperceiyed  result  of  the  withdrawmeit 
of  that  divine  enei^  by  which  life  is  uniyeruDj 
sustained,  (pp.  62,  63.)  This  suppositiQii  goes  io 
make  the  future  and  final  death  of  the  crinunal  por* 
tion  of  mankind  easy  beyond  all  possibility  of  befii£ 

It  is  the  more  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  wnft 
of  God  against  sinners,  when  announced  under  tenii 
literally  denoting  death,  means  only  the  cesutiaB  d 
being,  because  it  is  announced  also  under  odMr 
terms,  not  reducible  to  this  idea.  Thus,  in  BomiHi 
ii.  8,  9,  we  have  *'  indignation  and  anguish,  tribnla- 
tion  and  wrath ;"  and,  in  various  passages,  odMr 
terms  expressive,  not  of  extinction,  but  of  contimuoi 
suffering. 

On  general  grounds,  therefore,  we  are  constnunri 
to  conclude  that  the  terms  representing  the  fbton 
state  of  the  wicked  under  the  general  idea  of  desA, 
are  to  be  understood  metaphorically,  and  as  signify- 
ing, not  cessation  of  being,  but  misery. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  in  several  of  the 
passages  quoted  by  the  author  there  occurs  sufficient 
internal  evidence  of  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  temi 
in  question.  To  take,  for  an  example,  Rom.  ix.  2S, 
23,  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath  and 
make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long- 
suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction, 
and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  bit 
glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy  whom  he  had  befoie 
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«repared  tinto  glory."  Here  it  is  obvioas  to  observe 
bat  the  term  antithetic  to  destruction  is  glory,  a 
erm  which  conveys  an  idea  of  happiness  exclusively, 
nd  goes  to  require  a  metaphorical  interpretation  of 
he  corresponding  term  destruction. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  concerning 
he  words  of  the  apostle,  in  2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  where  he 
peaks  of  those,  ^*  who  shall  be  pimished  with  ever- 
asting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
ind  from  the  glory  of  his  power."  If  by  destruction 
i  cessation  of  being  had  been  here  intended,  the 
Kpostle  would  naturally  have  closed  with  that  word. 
P^th  this  meaning,  what  can  be  intended  by  ''  de- 
itmction  (cessation  of  being)  from  the  presence  of 
lie  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power?"  The 
anguage  is  not  only  redundant,  but  unintelligible, 
[t  seems  obvious,  that  the  destruction  specified  is  a 
lunitive  banishment  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Fesus,  and  exclusion  from  those  displays  of  his  glory 
irhich  will  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  bless-  ^ 
Khiess  of  his  saints.       •  ^vtt^  l'C  e^'^-  ■}  -  v"*^  •  ^   '  '^ 
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Another  passage  to  which  tne  same  remark  is 
dearly  applicable,  is  Rev.  xx.  14,  "  This  is  the 
lecond  death."  Of  this  phrase  it  is  enough  to  say, 
ihat  its  interpretation  is  gidded  by  a  symbol — the 
jake  of  fire — which,  as  interpreted  by  John  himself, 
see  ver.  10,)  denotes  a  state  of  torment,  and  not  an 
extinction  of  being.  Similar  observations  might  be 
made  in  reference  to  other  passages. 

As  a  further  evidence  that  the  term  destruction, 
when  used  descriptively  of  the  future  state  of  the 
vricked,  cannot  be  understood  of  extinction  of  being, 
we  may  notice  the  annexation  to  it  of  the  epithet 
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^'  everlasting,"  as  in  2  Thess.  i.  9.  Considered  as 
extinction  of  being,  destruction  must  be  held  to  be  a 
,  -  ^  summary  act.  In  what  sense  can  it  be  said  to  be 
i>w  (^■^z  everlasting  ?  It  is  in  itself  a  final,  as  well  as  a 
momentary  act ;  and  the  term  everlasting,  as  con- 
nected with  it,  is  either  redundant  or  unintelligible. 
Does  it  not  seem  clear,  that  the  apostle,  in  speaking 
of  everlasting  destruction,  means  to  describe  some- 
thing which  has  continuance — as  a  state  of  suffering, 
and  not  the  act  of  a  moment — ^like  extinction  of 
being? 

Under  the  influence  of  these,  and  similar  con- 
siderations, it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  interpret  the 
words,  death,  &c.,  in  the  evangelical  threatening, 
otherwise  than  metaphorically. 

We  may  now  observe,  that,  upon  the  point  under 
consideration,  our  author  is  by  no  means  consistent 
He  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  The  inspired  declarations  amount  to  this : — ^The 
wicked  will  rise  again — will  live  in  another  state,  to 
which  terms  of  awful  duration  are  apj^ed — ^the  strong- 
est expressions  which  could  be  employed:  and  which, 
unquestionably  show,  that  the  whole  period  of  future 
.  existence  will  be  passed  in  undergoing  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  unrepented  and  unpardoned  sin."  p.  80. 

The  "  inspired  declarations,"  of  which  Mr.  Dobney 
thus  states  the  *'  amount,"  are  those  which  denounce 
"  everlasting  destruction"  against  the  ungodly;  and 
he  has  told  us,  that  destruction  is  here  to  be  under- 
stood  of  a  cessation  of  being.  In  the  passage  above 
cited,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  himself  under- 
stands it  of  a  state  of  suffering,  or  of  '*  undergoing 
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Le  penal  consequences  of  unrepented  and  unpar- 
oned  sin."  In  this  we  agree  with  him,  but  he  is, 
e  conceive,  at  direct  variance  with  himself. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  see  how,  if  we  are  to  imder- 
and  the  term  destruction  (with  the  other  terms 
3W  in  question)  of  cessation  of  being,  there  can  be 
ly  penal  consequences  of  sin  to  be  endured,  apart 
om  the  cessation  of  being  itself.  *'  The  wages  of 
n,"  the  apostle  tells  us,  ''  is  death."  Cessation  of 
3ing,  consequently,  is,  on  the  author's  hypothesis, 
self  the  punishment — that  is,  the  whole  punish- 
ent— of  sin.  There  are,  therefore,  no  other  penal 
>nsequences  of  it  to  be  endured.  Yet  he  intimates 
lat  there  are,  and  that  they  will  occupy  a  period  of 
vfully  extended  duration.  Can  these  conflicting 
atements  be  reconciled  ? 

Again;  if  cessation  of  being  be  the  intended 
inishment  of  sin,  its  infliction  would  naturally  take 
ace  when  the  time  of  punishment  arrives,  that  is, 
imediately  after  the  general  judgment.  Undoubt- 
lly,  the  punishment  of  sin,  whatever  it  may  be, 
ill  take  place  at  that  period,  which  is  evidently 
le  period  of  universal  retribution,  both  for  the 
ghteous  and  the  wicked.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
)ject  of  subsequent  existence,  but  the  accomplish- 
ent  of  this  only  remaining  part  of  the  divine  dis- 
^nsations  towards  mankind.  Yet,  according  to  Mr. 
obney,  the  punishment  of  sin— or  cessation  of 
jing — ^is  not  to  be  inflicted  when  the  hour  of  judg- 
ent  arrives,  but  is  to  be  postponed  for  a  period  of 
'eat  length. 

In  truth,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  author  does 
)t  consider  cessation  of  being  as  the  whole  punish- 
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ment  of  sin,  or  as  more  than  a  very  subordinate  part 
of  it,  since  he  speaks  of  penal  consequences  of  sin 
endured  through  a  period  of  awful  duration.  Of 
this  awful  duration  of  suffering,  the  cessation  of 
being  cannot  be  more  than  the  terminating  pomt; 
it  may  be  deemed  a  most  grateful  and  felicitous  exit 
for  the  long  agonized  sufferer.  Yet  he  will  have  tk 
cessation  of  being  to  be  the  only  meaning  in  whidi 
we  shall  understand  those  terms, — death,  destruc- 
tion, perdition,  corruption, — by  which,  in  the  scrip- 
tures, the  punishment  of  sin  is  emphatieally  ex- 
pressed ! 

If,  on  his  part  it  should  be  said,  that  those  tenns 
do  not  mean  cessation  of  being  excluLsively,  but 
misery  during  a  certain  period,  and  extinction  aft^- 
wards,  we  must  repeat  our  objection  to  this  con- 
foimding  of  the  literal  with  the  metaphorical  use. 
We  cannot  accept  words  in  two  senses  at  once.  The 
words  in  question  may  mean,  either  cessation  of 
existence,  or  misery ;  but  not  both  at  the  same  tune. 

The  general  result  of  this  brief  examination  is, 
that  terms  literally  expressing  the  continuance  and 
cessation  of  being — life  and  death — ^when  employed 
in  the  scriptures  to  represent  what  awaits  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked  hereafter,  are  justly  held  to  be 
used  metaphorically,  and,  that  they  denote  states  of 
happiness  and  misery  respectively.  This  being  the 
case,  the  use  of  these  terms  cannot  teach  us  any- 
thing respecting  the  duration  of  the  existence  d 
either  the  wicked  or  the  righteous  ;yl  and  it  cannot 
consequently  afford  any  sanction  to  our  author^s 
opinion  of  the  limited  existence  of  the  wicked. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  part  of  his  argument, 
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and  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  sinc^  the  terms  used  '{ 
in  relation  to  the  future  state  teach  us  nothing  con-     > ' " . 
coming  the  immortality  of  the  race,  any  information      ^   ^ 
is  a£forded  on  this  important  topic  elsewhere. 

With  Mr.  Dobney,  we  do  not  hold  the  necessary/ 
immortality  of  the_8Qid.     With  him  also,  we  do  not   ' 
hold  human  reason  competent  to  prove  anything  on 
this  point.     We  hold,  however,  the  actual  immor- 
tality of  the  soul;  and  regard  immortality  as  au 
ati^bute  originally  conferred  on  man,  in  congruity  . 
with  his  rank  as  a  rational  being,  and  with  the  ^ 
designs  of  God  respecting  him. 

In  order  to  adduce  scriptural  proof  of  this  senti- 
ment, we  quote  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  2 
Tim.  i.  10,  that  CJhrist  "  hath  vanquished  death,  and  - 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;"  and  we  hold 
this  quotation  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
Christ  is  here  said  to  have  "brought  to  light,"  or  to 
have  fully  and  authoritatively  revealed,  "life  and 
immortality," — that  is,  the  fact  of  a  future  and  im- 
mortal existence  for  mankind.  We  sslj/ot  mankind^ 
meaning  the  whole  human  race,  in  opposition  to  the 
restriction  held  by  the  author,  for  the  following 
reasons.  First,  because  no  distinction  is  made  by 
the  apostle,  and  his  language  must  consequently  be 
taken  imiversally.  To  introduce  a  distinction  of 
which  he  has  given  no  intimation,  would  be  totally 
unauthorized  and  imwarrantable.  Secondly,  because 
the  entire  structure  of  the  passage  forbids  restriction. 
The  life  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  brought  to 
light,  stands  in  direct  contrast  with  death,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  co-extensive  with  it.  As  death 
occurs  to  all,  so  the  life  and  immortality  belong  to 
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/  all.  Besides,  if  the  immortality  be  denied  to  any 
portion  of  mankind,  so  also  must  the  life,  for  they 
obviously  go  together.  It  would  do  strange  violence 
to  this  text  to  make  it  teach  future  existence  for  all, 
and  immortal  existence  for  a  part  But,  as  Mr. 
Dobney  admits,  all  are  to  live  hereafter;  con- 
.  sequently,  all  will  be  immortal.  In  truth,  however, 
although  the  terms  are  two,  the  thing  intended  is 
one  and  indivisible.  Life  and  immortality  is  only  a 
Greek  idiom  for  immortal  life.  It  is  an  immortal 
existence  which  Christ  has  revealed ;  and  this  im- 
mortal existence,  is  the  only  future  existence  for 
man  of  which  anything  is  made  knovm  to  us.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  all  existence  in  a  future  state 
will  be  immortal,  and,  that  the  idea  of  a  limited  ex- 
istence for  any  part  of  mankind  is  not  merely 
imsupported,  but  contradicted,  by  the  language  of 
the  apostle. 

What  arguments  our  author  may  be  able  to 
adduce  in  support  of  a  different  conclusion,  when  he 
shall  speak  more  at  large,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
We  can  remark  only  on  that  which  appears  in  the 
work  before  us.  And  here  two  of  his  views  demand 
notice. 

He  regards  immortality  as  "  the  princely  gift  of 
Christ  to  his  followers,"  p.  72, 

But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  passage  just 
quoted.  Christ  is  there  said  to  have  brought  to  Ughi 
life  and  immortality.  Now,  to  bring  to  light  is  not 
to  bring  into  existence,  or  in  any  sense  to  bring  to 
pass.  It  is  to  make  known,  either  absolutely,  or  in 
a  manner  more  full  and  authoritative  than  before. 
The  entire  sense  of  the  phrase  must  be  confined  to 
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the  idea  of  disco'very;  and  it  implies  the  previous 
existence  of  the  thing  discovered.  The  import  of 
the  passage  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  Christ  authori- 
tatively made  known  the  fact  that  an  immortal 
existence  was  the  divinely  appointed  destiny  of  man. 
It  seems  to  us  also  that  this  idea  is  incongruous 
with  the  general  tenor  of  evangelical  truth.  Such 
effects  of  the  intervention  of  Christ  on  our  behalf  as 
result  from  faith  in  his  name  are,  we  conceive,  of  a 
moral  rather  than  a  physical  nature  ;  effects  on  our 
character  and  state,  rather  than  modifications  of  our 
natural  properties.  If  a  sinner  believes  in  Christ  he 
obtains  pardonXand  privilege,  and  glorious  hope; 
while  his  faith  purifies  his  heart,  regulates  his  life, 
and  prepares  him  for  heaven.  But,  according  to  our 
author,  when  a  sinner  believes  in  Christ  a  physical 
change  also  takes  place  upon  him.  Up  to  that 
moment  he  was  mortal ;  thenceforth  he  is  immortal.. 
As  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Maker  he  was 
the  heir  of  a  limited  existence ;  the  moment  he  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Redeemer  his  being  expands 
into  eternity,  and  he  is  at  once  a  creature  of  far 
vaster  destinies.  He  is  not  only  a  being  on  whose 
condition  of  guilt  and  misery  Christ  makes  a  most 
blessed  change;  but  one  whose  physical  qualities  are 
transformed  by  him.  This  is  not  so  much  an  act  of 
redeeming  mercy  as  of  creating  power;  and  the 
idea  is,  we  think,  utterly  alien  from  the  evangelical 
system,  and  unsupported  by  scripture.  Of  course, 
the  numerous  declarations  that  Christ  bestows  on 
believers  "  eternal  life"  are  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
unless  the  term  life  is  to  be  literally  understood, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  above  to  disprove. 
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Further,  Mr.  Dobney  infers  the  limited  existence 
of  the  wicked  from  the  fact  that  God  has  threatened 
them  with  death. 

On  this  we  observe,  first,  that  there  can  be  iw 
force  in  this  argument,  unless  the  term  death  is  to 
be  imderstood  in  its  literal  acceptation,  as  denoting 
cessation  of  being.  If,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  it  is  to  be  imderstood  metaphorically,  as 
denoting  misery,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject 
before  us. 

We  observe,  secondly,  that,  if  the  threatening  be, 
as  our  author  requires,  understood  literally,  then  the 
threatening  itself  implies  the  immortality  denied. 
The  denunciation  in  this  case  is,  that,  if  men  live 
and  die  in  sin,  they  shall  cease  to  exist;  whidi 
clearly  implies  that,  if  they  did  not  live  and  die  in 
sin,  they  would  not  cease  to  exist— in  other  words, 
that  they  are  in  their  nature  immortal.  If  in  the 
progress  of  their  own  existence  they  would  arrive  at 
a  natural  termination  of  it,  the  threat  to  put  an  end 
to  it  would  be  of  trivial  meaning.  All  the  force  of 
such  a  threat  lies  in  the  idea  of  cutting  off  an 
immortality  which  would  be  otherwise  enjoyed. 
Either  way,  therefore,  the  argument  fails,  and  the 
conclusion  consequently  stands,  that  immortality  is 
an  attribute  of  the  whole  race,  or  of  man  as  man. 

Some  considerations  may  now  be  added,  tending 
to  show  the  utter  improbability  of  the  restriction  d 
immortality  to  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  as  con- 
tended for  by  our  author. 

1.  If  the  existence  of  man  were  in  any  instance 
to  terminate,  the  natural  period  for  such  a  change 
would  seem  to  be  that  at  which  the  dissolution  of 
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the  body  takes  place.  Yet  Mr.  Dobney  does  not 
take  this  position.  He  affirms  that  the  wicked  will 
be  raised  from  the  grave,  and  exist  in  the  future 
state  for  a  very  lengthened  period.  If  we  now  ask 
when  will  they  cease  to  exist,  we  do  not  see  any 
natural  period  which  can  be  assigned  for  this 
occurrence.  They  £ire  launched  into  a  state  of  being 
which,  unlike  the  present  life,  has  no  tendencies  to 
decay,  and  put  into  possession  of  a  body  which  con- 
tains no  germs  of  dissolution.  They  have  entered 
on  a  life  which  has  no  natural  term,  and  of  which  all 
the  apparent  probabilities  are  that  it  will  continue 
for  ever. 

If  the  future  existence  of  any  portion  of  mankind 
is  to  come  to  an  end,  and  more  especially  of  so  large 
and  important  a  portion  of  mankind  as  our  author's 
scheme  comprehends,  it  would  have  been  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  distinct  announcement  of  ho 
grand  a  fact  should  be  found  in  the  inspired  volume. 
The  terms  under  discussion  are  the  only  evidence  on 
this  point  to  which  he  makes  any  reference;  but 
these,  of  course,  cannot  be  adduced  in  proof  while 
their  meaning  is  imdetermined.  Whether  there  be 
any  other  passages  by  which  he  conceives  his  view 
may  be  sustained  we  cannot  say,  but,  from  his 
silence  on  this  point  we  presume  not.  Now  this  is 
not  after  the  manner  of  the  sacred  writers,  or  of  the 
divine  Author  of  revelation.  The  great  outlines  of 
man's  destiny  are  otherwise  marked  out  with 
eminent  clearness ;  and  it  would  not  be  without  a 
painful  feeling  of  inconsistency  that  we  could  yield 
to  Mr.  Dobney's  call  to  believe,  that  either  the 
natural  extinction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind. 
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or  one  of  the  two  leading  issues  of  tlie  general 
judgment,  stands  forth  no  where  revealed  in  holy 
writ. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  to 
look  at  the  end  which  our  author's  scheme  may  be 
supposed  to  serve,  and  the  attitude  in  which  it  places 
the  evangelical  system. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  imderstood  that  Mr.  Dobney 
regards  his  scheme  as  materially  mitigating  the  con- 
fessedly awful  doctrine  of  future  punishment,  as 
strictly  everlasting,  and  as  presenting  a  view  more 
easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  scriptural  represen- 
tations of  the  character  of  God.  On  this  subject 
the  following  rem£irks  suggest  themselves. 

Although  a  limited  punishment  is  undoubtedly 
widely  different  from  an  eternal  one,  such  a  punish- 
ment as  he  suggests  is  scarcely  less  difficult  of 
reconciliation  with  the  divine  goodness  than  an  ever- 
lasting one,  for  he  maintains  that  the  wicked  will 
endure  as  much  intensity  of  suffering  as  is  supposed 
by  theologians  of  any  class;  and  the  unknown 
period  through  which  he  admits  their  sufferings  will 
extend,  he  stretches  to  a  length  sufficient  to  justify 
the  use  of  the  word  eternal,  as  applied  to  it  in  the 
scriptures.  He  himself  calls  this  duration  *'  awful ;" 
he  states  that  suffering  will  occupy  the  entire  exist- 
ence of  the  parties  subjected  to  it,  and  he  raises  a 
most  urgent  plea  with  sinners  on  the  ground  of  this 
terrific  prospect.  He  holds,  moreover,  that  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  vials  of  wrath,  but  that  the  threat- 
ening comprehends  the  final  extinction  of  being, 
which,  considered  as  a  punitive  act,  and  as  constitu- 
ting a  large  part  of  the  wrath  against  sin,  must  be 
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held  to  be  an  awful  calamity.  Now,  upon  the  very 
same  principle  on  which  it  is  held  that  the  goodness 
of  God  renders  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
incredible,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  renders  such  a 
doctrine  of  limited  punishment  incredible  too.  To 
the  question,  how  is  it  reconcilable  with  God's  love 
that  he  should  subject  many  millions  of  creatures  to 
intense  suffering  for  many  millions  of  years,  and  slay 
them  at  last,  it  seems  to  us  that  no  other  answer  can 
be  returned  than  this,  that  it  is  an  awful  and 
unfathomable  mystery.  And  this  answer  may  be 
returned  to  the  same  question  when  it  is  framed  on 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  To  whatever 
extent  the  two  schemes  may  differ,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  them  with  the 
revealed  goodness  of  God,  they  are  one  and  the 
same. 

If,  however,  it  is  conceived  by  any  persons  that 
the  notion  of  a  limited,  though  prolonged,  infliction 
of  suffering  on  the  ungodly  does  materially  diminish 
the  awfulness  of  their  doom,  as  represented  by  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  value  of  the  soul  and  of  salvation  must  be 
diminished  in  an  equal  degree.  Eternity  is  the 
source  from  which  some  of  the  most  solemn  and 
weighty  considerations  are  drawn  in  relation  to 
religious  concerns.  Attend  to  the  interests  of  the 
soul,  for  it  will  live  for  ever  ;  prepare  for  the  life  to 
come,  /or  it  wUl  he  everlasting  ;  flee  from  the  wrath 
of  God,  for  it  tciU  never  end; — these  are  instances  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  element  of  eternity  mingles 
itself  with  religious  thoughts  and  exhortations.  If 
its  withdrawment  from  them  is  conceived  so  greatly 
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to  lessen  the  awfulness  of  an  impenitent  sinner'i 
doom  that  it  may  be  contemplated  calmly  by  a  good 
man,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  same  process  may 
justify  the  apathy  of  a  bad  one  ?  If  its  power  to 
harrow  up  the  soul  of  the  former  be  lost,  how  if  it 
to  retain  its  adaptation  to  awaken  the  conscience  d 
the  latter  ? 

Another  view  of  this  subject  may  be  taken.  Tk 
salvation  of  the  soul  is  the  object  and  result  of  ih« 
redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  expiatory 
offering  of  the  Son  of  God  is  a  mystery  at  least  u 
great  as  any  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  etenial 
punishment;  and  the  awe  which  a  serious  con- 
templation of  it  is  adapted  to  produce  passes  into 
actual  pain,  imless  we  take  some  grand  and  awfnl 
view  of  the  object  which  was  to  be  effected  by  it 
/To  think  of  the  eternal  Father  slaying  his  well- 
/  beloved  Son  for  any  purpose  is  amazing ;  but  to 
think  of  his  doing  so  for  a  slight  one  is  altogetha 
appalling  and  impossible.  The  immortality  of  tiie 
soul  stands  in  the  fullest  harmony  with  the  vastneai 
of  the  price  that  was  paid  for  its  redemption,  and 
the  eternity  of  future  punishment  with  Uie  infinite 
costliness  of  the  ransom.  It  would  afford  a  devont 
heart  little  satisfaction  to  adopt  a  view  which  would 
represent  the  Most  Blessed  as  tender  to  his  rebellionB 
creatures,  at  the  cost  of  representing  him  as  cruel  to 
his  Son. 

The  sum  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  iBi 
that  we  see  neither  scriptural  warrant  for  the  view 
which  our  author  has  brought  forward,  nor  evan- 
gelical congruity  in  it.  We  record  our  conviction 
that,   according    to    the    scriptures,  all    men   are 
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LortaL  Mr.  Dobney  himself  admits  that  if  all 
L  are  immortal,  the  future  punishment  of  the 
Led  is  eternal  That  it  is  so  we  entertain  no 
bt;  and  most  earnestly  do  we  desire  that  the 
trd  paid  to  this  awfid  truth,  by  those  who  impart 
^oiis  instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  those 
I  receive  it  on  the  other,  may  be  as  prompt  and 
>us  as  its  incalculable  importance  demands. 
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ON  THE   ARGUMMT   AS    CONDUCTED    BY    THE 
REV.   EDWARD    WHITE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  year  1846  the  Kev.  Edward  White, 
^tor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  the  city 
►f  Hereford,  published  a  volume  with  the  fol- 
ciwing  title, — "  Life  in  Christ :  Four  Discourses 
n  the  Scripture  Doctrine  that  Immortality  is 
he  Peculiar  Privilege  of  the  Righteous." 

In  some  parts  of  this  volume  the  author  en-  ^ 
eavours  to  disprove  the  opinion  of  the  eternal   { 
iflfering  of  the  wicked,  and  of  these  it  will  be 
3Cordant  with  the  design  of  the  present  work 
>r   me  to  take  no  notice.     I  treat  of  man's 
amortality,   nothing    more ;    I   shall    confine   ^ 
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lyself,   therefore,   to    those    portions  of   Mr. 
VTiite's  book  which  relate  to  this  question. 

The  title  of  the  work,  which  contains  an 
Bsumption  scarcely,  perhaps,  in  good  taste,  is 
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by  no  means  accurately  descriptive  of  its  con- 
tents. Instead  of  Life  in  Chbist^  it  migiit 
have  been  more  appropriately  called  Death  bt 
SIN ;  for  the  great  aim  of  the  author  is  to  ester 
blish  the  position  that  death  is  the  penally  of 
sin^  and  thus  to  necessitate  the  inference  thit 
those  who  live  for  ever  will  live  by  Christ  I 
shall  endeavour  to  examine  the  argument  wHk 
what  care  and  candour  I  can  command. 


CHAP.  I. 

ON   HIS   DEFINITION   OF   IMMORTALITY. 

The  passage  in  this  work  which  approadwB 
nearest  to  a  definition  of  immortality  (for  there 
is  no  formal  definition  of  it)  is  the  following:^ 

''  The  idea  commonly  entertained  on  tbis  subject 
is,  that  man  was  created  at  first  with  a  body  that 
coidd  die,  and  with  a  soid  that  coidd  not  die,  but 
must,  by  its  own  essential  quality,  or  by  the  willliiL. 
the  Most  High  (which  is  the  same  thing),  live  for 
ever."    p.  5. 

This  extract,  although  far  from  truly  repre- 
senting "  the  idea  commonly  entertained,'*  shows 
clearly  that  Mr.  White  speaks  of  man  being  im- 
mortal in  the  sense  that  he  "  miist  live  for  ever." 
The  same  phrase  occurs  in  p.  7.     In  p.  11,  we 
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ive  the  word  ^'eternal"  used  as  synonymous 
ith  immortal;  and  in  p.  25,  the  "eternity" 
r  the  soul  is  spoken  of.  In  p.  33,  the  phrase 
essentially  indestructible  "  is  used ;  and  a  few 
ines  afterwards  these  words,  "whether  of  a 
lecessary  or  an  actual  immortality  in  the  hu- 
oan  soul."  "  Essential  immortality  "  occurs, 
).  34 ;  "  an  indestructible  being,"  p.  38 ;  "  abso- 
utely  immortal,"  p.  40;  and  "native  eternal 
immortality,"  p.  82. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  further.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  the  author  uses  the  word 
immortal,  in  common  with  Mr.  Dobney,  as 
meaning  that  mankind  ^^  positively  shall  live  for 
ever." 

This,  however,  is  not  the  received  doctrine  of 
man's  natural  immortality.  What  this  doctrine 
reaUy  is,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  briefly  or 
satisfactorily  stated  than  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Clark,  in  his  celebrated  Letter  to  Dod- 
ifell: — 

•*  When  we  speak  of  the  soul  as  created  naturally 
mmortal,  we  mean  that  it  is  by  the  Divine  pleasure 
created  such  a  substance  as,  not  having  in  itself  any 
K)mposition  or  other  particle  of  corruption,  will 
laturally,  or  of  itself,  continue  for  ever;  that  is, 
vill  not  by  any  natural  decay,  or  by  any  power  of 
lature,  be  dissolved  or  destroyed ;  but  yet  neverthe- 
ess  depends  continually  upon  God,  who  has  power 
o  destroy  or  annihilate  it,  if  he  should  think  fit." 

I  believe  this  is  "  the  idea  commonly  enter- 
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tained"  on  this  subject.  It  is  at  all  events 
one  which  Mr.  White  was  scarcely  entitled  to 
overlook. 

The  author  does  a  further  injustice  to  the 
>    subject,   by   using  the   word   eternity  as  sy- 
nonymous with  immortality.      To  exist  ete^ 
^,\,'    nally  is,  in  the  most  limited  sense  of  the  woidsi 
:    to  exist  without  end;  a  sense  in   whidi  the 
)        phrase  may  be  applicable  to  some  notions  of 
the  human  soul  once  held  by  pagan  philosch 
phers,  but  in  which  it  has  no  applicability  at  all 
I    to  any  opinion  ever   extensively  held  among 
Christians.     Etymology  radically  distinguishes 
,  J  eternity    from    immortality,    which,    in  phin 
'"*'  English,  is  non-liability  to  death ;  as  the  cone- 
'     sponding   Greek   terms, — aSravatrtaj  deatUess- 
ness,  and  a<l>^ap(T(ay  incorruptibility — may  serve 
to  evince.     All  terms  expressing  eternity  m 
derived  from  altovy  quasi  ae(  div,  always  beii^. 

Thus  mistaking  at  the  outset   the  idea  of 
immortality   against  which  he  was  to  arga^it 
follows,  as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence, 
that  his  argument  is  altogether  out  of  bearing. 
^    His  main  effort  is  directed  to  prove  that  death, 
or  forfeiture  of  human  existence,  is  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  whether  in  the  transgression  of  the 
f      law  or  the  rejection  of  the  gospeL      But  if  this 
be  granted,  it  may  yet  be  true  that  man  wn 
created  with  an  adaptation  to  exist  for  ever, 
and   by  this  very  statement  it  becomes  the 
•  rather  probable  that  he  was  so.     What  Mr. 
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Ite  should  prove  is,  not  that  the  soul  will 
cially  perish,  but  that  it  will  naturally 
Lsh.  Not  an  effort  in  this  directiou,  how- 
r^  has  been  made  by  him. 
The  doctrine  of  man's  natural  immortality  as 
ve  stated,  entails  all  the  consequences  Mr. 
lite  is  anxious  to  avoid :  for  if  mankind 
.  live  for  ever  unless  their  existence  be 
ally  cut  off,  then  the  righteous,  in  whose 
i  no  such  cause  of  extinction  can  be  sup- 
ed,  will  live  for  ever  by  their  own  nature, 
not  by  the  gift  of  Christ.  ^ 
Vere  Mr.  White's  error  of  definition  recti- 
3  it  is  probable  that  I  should  not  have 
further  ground  of  controversy  with  him. 
p.  9  he  says,  "That  the  soul  is  not  com- 
3d  of  matter  is  readily  admitted,  and  that  / 
refore  it  is  capable  of  surviving  the  body 
ranted  also."  This  is  very  nearly  admitting 
t  the  soul  is  capable  of  living  for  ever. 


..< 


CHAP.  II. 

OK    HIS   THEORY   OP  HUMAN   NATUEE. 

)UB  author's  views  on  the  structure  of  man 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  enter  largely  into 
argument;   it  is    consequently   the    more 

I  2 
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needful  to  take  carefiil  notice  of  them.     He  be- 
gins bj  laying  down  the  following  principle:^ 

"  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  insisted  on,  that  man 
is  regarded  by  the  scripture  writers  as  consisting 
essentially  of  an  animal  body,  animated  by  a  sonL 
Neither  alone  is  a  man.  Exactly  as  the  union  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  produces  water,  .  •  .  so  the 
union  of  body  and  soul  constitutes  a  living  man." 
p.  24. 

I  have  no  great  fault  to  find  with  this.  I 
may  notice,  however,  an  inaccuracy  in  the  last 
phrase.  The  author  ought  clearly  to  have  said, 
^^  The  union  of  body  and  soul  constitutes  a 
man^ — not  "a  Innnff  man;^  whether  it  be 
^^  exactly  as  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
produces  water,"  I  must  leave  those  who  know 
more  about  such  matters  than  I  do  to  deter- 
mine. It  may  be  suspected  that  he  inserted 
the  word  living^  under  the  influence  of  an  ob- 
scure recollection  that  we  do  sometimes  speak 
of  man  in  circumstances  in  which  the  body  and 
soul  are  not  united;  as  when  we  say^  a  deid 
man.  I  admit,  however,  that  man,  in  his  com- 
plete state,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  con- 
sists of  body  and  soul  in  union ;  and  that,  when 
the  word  man  may  be  applied  to  either  body 
or  soul  separately,  it  is  by  using  the  name  of 
the  whole  for  a  part.  The  author  proceeds  tf 
follows : — 

''It  is  further  to  be   especially  observed,  that 
throughout  the  canon  of  scripture  the  characteristic 
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nature  (as  the  apostle  terms  it,  the  image,  ilx^i)  of 
the  first  Adam  is  considered  as  existing,  not  in  his 
spirit,  but  in  his  body ;  so  that  man  is  regarded,  not 
principally  as  spirit,  but  as  flesh/'  p.  25. 

On  this  passage  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
lemarks.  I  shall  first  examine  the  principle 
kid  down^  and  then  inquire  into  the  support 
alleged  to  be  derived  to  it  firom  holy  scripture. 

I.  The  principle  laid  down  is,  that  "  the 
characteristic  nature  of  man  consists,  not  in  his 
spirit,  but  in  his  body.** 

As  Mr.  White  has  given  no  explanation  of 
what  he  means  by  his  principal  term,  **  charac- 
teristic nature,"  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  shall 
attach  to  it  the  same  idea  as  himself;  but  I 
shall^  I  hope,  do  it  no  violence  by  the  following 
statement. 

The  "  nature"  of  a  thing  consists  in  the  pro- 
perties with  which  it  has  been  endowed  by  the 
Creator;  and  the  "  characteristic  nature"  of  a 
thing  consists  in  the  property  or  properties 
which  characterize  it  as  compared  with  other 
things,  and  distinguish  it  from  them :  the  cha- 
racteristic nature  must  consist,  accordingly,  not 
in  any  properties  which  the  object  contemplated 
may  have  in  common  with  others  with  which 
it  may  be  compared,  but  in  those  only  which 
constitute  a  difference  between  them. 

Now  Mr.  White  tells  us  that  "  the  character- 
istic nature  of  man  consists,  not  in  his  spirit, 
but  in  his  body :"  "  the  characteristic  nature" — 
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the  properties,  that  is  to  say,  which  charao^ 
terise  man  as  compared  with  other  beings,  and 
distinguish  him  from  them.  I  ask,  then,  w& 
what  beings  does  he  intend  man  to  be  com- 
pared; with  those  above,  or  those  below  him? 
Kwith  those  above  him,  the  assertion  maybe 
true,  that  his  characteristic  nature  is  his  body; 
that  is,  that  man^s  corporeity  broadly  distin- 
guishes him  from  angels.  But  if  with  thoee 
below  him,  the  same  assertion  will  be  obviously 
false ;  since  man's  bodily  structure  allies  him  to 
the  brutes,  and  his  spirit,  or  rational  nature, 
distinguishes  him  from  them.  If  I  should  be 
told,  that  the  comparison  intended  is  with  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other,  but  with  both,  or 
with  beings  generally,  I  must  still  say,  that  the 
proposition  laid  down  is  not  correct.  Man's 
body  distinguishes  him  from  angels,  but  not 
from  brutes;  man's  spirit  distinguishes  him 
from  brutes,  but  not  from  angels;  that  whidi 
distinguishes  him  from  both,  or  constitutes  bb 
"  characteristic  nature"  as  compared  with  both, 
is  the  composition  of  his  being  by  the  union  of 
body  and  spirit.  In  this  respect  neither  the 
beasts  of  the  field  nor  the  angels  in  heaven 
resemble  him. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  asserting  that 
"  the  characteristic  nature  of  man  consists,  not 
in  his  spirit,  but  in  his  body,"  Mr.  White  i 
clearly  mistaken. 

II.  Let  us  now  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
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references  to  scripture,  made  to  show  that 
''man  is  regarded,  not  principaUy  as  spirit, 
but  as  flesh." 

Into  his  proposition  the  author  ingeniously 
vreaves  a  reference  to  1  Cor.  xv.  49,  without 
boweyer  naming  the  passage,  or  taking  any 
pains  to  show  that  it  is  to  his  purpose : — "  The 
characteristic  nature  (as  the  apostle  terms  it, 
the  image^  uKijv)  of  the  first  Adam."  It  seems, 
then,  that,  when  the  apostle  uses  this  term, 
Ef Ka»v,  he  means  by  it  ^^  the  characteristic  nature 
of  the  first  Adam."  Let  us  now  look  at  the 
passage  itself.    It  runs  thus :  — 

**  As  we  have  borne  the  image  (g/xci»v)  of  the 
earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  (s/xcuv)  of  the 
heavenly." 

Now  it  appears  to  me  plain  that  ukidv  cannot 
be  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  characteristic 
nature ;"  since,  if  it  were  so,  the  apostle  would 
assert  that,  in  the  resurrection,  the  raised  would 
no  longer  possess  the  characteristic  nature  of 
mankind,  but  the  characteristic  nature  of  Christ; 
an  assertion  quite  fatal  to  at  least  the  subse- 
quent theory  of  Mr.  White.  It  is  enough  to 
take  AKi)v  in  the  sense  of  resemblance,  as  given 
by  the  lexicographers,  and  to  read, — "  As  we, 
(in  our  bodies)  have  borne  the  resemblance  of 
the  earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the  resemblance 
of  the  heavenly." 
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Mr.  White  reasons  from  the  fact  that  God 
called  man  Adam. 

"  Hence  it  was,"  he  says,  "  we  may  justly  pre- 
sume, that  the  name  given  to  the  protoplast  by  Him 
whose  words  are  ever  the  best,  was  Adam,  from 
Adamah,  the  earth  or  ground ;  in  order  to  remmd 
both  himself  and  his  posterity  of  their  true  origin 
and  character."    p.  25. 

"  In  the  day  that  God  created  man,**  the  in- 
spired historian  informs  us,  ^^  in  the  likeness  of 
God  made  he  him,  male  and  female  created  he 
them;  and  he  blessed  them,  and  called  thdr 
name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were  created,* 
Gen.  V.  1,  2.  We  take  the  fact,  then,  that  God 
affixed  to  the  human  race  the  descriptiye  ap- 
pellation Adam,  the  Earth-bom.  What  doea 
this  teach  us?  Nothing  more  than  we  learn 
from  the  antecedent  narrative,  (ch.  ii.  7)  that 
"  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground."  Admitting  that  it  was  God's  design 
hereby  "to  remind  both  himself  [the  first  man] 
and  his  posterity  of  their  true  origin  and  char 
racter,"  it  could  be  so  only  so  far  as  their 
structure  was  earthly ;  the  name  cannot  be  taken 
to  prove  that  man  was  either  wholly  or  prin- 
cipally dust.  Besides,  Adam  was  not  the  nam^ 
or  the  first  name,  given  to  our  race.  Our 
first  parent  was  primarily  called  Z?A,  and  his 
companion,  Isha,  (Gen.  ii.  23)  that  is  Man,  and 
Woman;  terms  in  which  Mr.  White  does  not 
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Eiffect  to  find  any  reference  to  dust,  but  which 
with  much  ingenuity  he  avoids,  by  employing 
the  unusual  word,  "  the  protoplast."  The  name 
Adam  was  subsequently  applied  to  both  our  first 
parents,  as  a  secondary  and  partially  descriptive 
appellation,  after  the  manner  in  which  Adam 
called  his  wife's  name  Eve,  "because  she  was 
to  be  the  mother  of  all  living,"  Gen.  iii.  20. 

He  cites  Gen.  ii.  7,  "  And  God  formed  man 
jBrom  the  dust  of  the  ground,"  as  showing  "  that 
the  organized  form  was  called  Adam  even 
before  the  divine  breath  had  kindled  the  in- 
ward life;"  but  this,  if  it  proves  anything  to 
the  point  now  before  us,  directly  disproves  his 
own  first  principle,  that  neither  the  body  nor 
the  soul  alone  is  man. 

He  then  notices  the  expression  of  Abraham, 
(Gen.  xviii.  27,)  "Behold  now,  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  who  am  but 
dust  and  ashes"  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  Hence  it  was,  we  may  suppose,  that  Abraham, 
the  friend  of  God,  well  instructed  in  the  true  con- 
stitution of  man,  humbles  himself  before  the  eternal 
Spirit,  as  '  dust  and  ashes  ;'  not,  doubtless,  intending 
to  deny  that  there  was  a  spirit  in  man,  and  that  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  more  under- 
standing than  the  fowls  of  heaven,  as  his  own  de- 
scendant Elihu  subsequently  declared ;  but  strongly 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  foundation 
of  man*s  being  is  laid  in  the  dust,  and  that  his 
closest  relationships  and  aiEnities  are  not  with  the 

I  5 
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spiritual  and   everlasting   universe,  but   with  tb 
material  and  mortal  creation  around  him.*'     p.  26. 

Here  is  a  vast  philosophy  to  build  on  a  casual 
phrase^  which,  however,  can  be  very  well  ac- 
counted for  without  any  reference  to  it;  since 
the  attitude  of  Abraham  in  pleading  with  God 
for  Sodom,  gave  an  obvious  propriety  to  exprea* 
sions  of  the  deepest  humility.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  fact  of  such  a  plea  demonstrates 
that  Abraham  felt  himself  at  least  as  cbtAf 
connected  with  the  spiritual  as  the  mateiial 
portion  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  White  next  reminds  us  of  the  dechrar 
tio  n  of  our  Lord,  "  that  it  was  his  ^fieA  be 
would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world." 

'^  It  was  likewise  from  a  consideration  of  this 
view,"  says  he,  "  that  our  Lord,  who  is  sometimes 
said  to  have  given  himself  for  our  sins  (GaL  L  4), 
yet  declares,  on  his  own  authority,  that  it  was  Yob 
Jlesh  which  he  would  give  for  the  life  of  the  worM, 
John  vi.  51.  It  was  his  human  nature  which  fonned 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  that  nature  he  speaks 
of  as  flesh."     p.  26. 

Undoubtedly,  the  word  flesh  is  here,  a8 
often  elsewhere,  used  to  denote  the  entire  hu- 
man nature ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  Mr.  WhitelB 
purpose.  If  its  literal  meaning  were  enforced, 
it  would  prove  that  human  nature  is  nothing 
but  flesh,  which  he  denies;  and  taken  other 
wise,  it  is  nothing  but  an  example  of  a  veiy 
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frequent  ca8e5  the  employment  of  a  part  to 
express  the  whole.  I  might  as  well  quote  on 
the  other  side^  the  words,  '^  Thou  shalt  make 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin/'  Isaiah  liii.  10. 

As  if  calling  to  recollection^  indeed,  that 
eounter  examples  of  scriptural  phraseology 
might  be  quoted,  the  author  adds  in  a  note 
(p.  27)  his  acknowledgment,  "  that  each  portion 
of  a  compound  nature  may  assume  to  itself  the 
employment  of  phraseology  which,  in  strict 
propriety,  belongs  only  to  the  whole  being;" 
qualifying  this  admission,  however,  by  adding, 
**  still  this  is  but  a  conventional  impropriety." 
•*  A  conventional  impropriety  I"  Here  are  the 
examples  of  it  adduced  by  Mr.  White  him- 
self:—  "This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise;"  "Whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the 
body  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord."  And  a 
great  many  more  instances  might  be  cited. 
Yet  this  mode  of  speech  is  to  be  slurred  over 
as  "a  conventional  impropriety,"  meaning  no- 
thing, while  the  opposite  mode  of  speech,  which 
may  with  quite  as  much  justice  be  called  a  con- 
ventional impropriety  as  this,  is  made  the  basis 
of  a  stringent  conclusion.  For  the  cases  are 
strictly  analogous.  In  one  instance  you  use  a 
term  expressive  of  the  whole  man  when  you 
mean  but  a  part, — "  We  are  at  home  in  the 
body;"  in  the  other  you  use  a  term  expressive 
of  a  part  of  man  when  you  mean  the  whole, — 
**Jlfy  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord," — "I  who 
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am  but  dust  and  asAes.^  If  the  former  be  ft 
conventional  impropriety,  so  is  the  latter.  In 
fact^  however,  though  both  are  conventional, 
neither  is  an  impropriety.  They  are  both 
proper  modes  of  speech,  of  frequent  use,  and 
of  easy  explanation,  Mr.  White's  attempt  to 
argue  from  that  on  which  he  has  insisted  is 
utterly  vain.  If  he,  by  quoting  passages  in 
which  human  nature  is  spoken  of  by  terms 
relating  to  the  body,  (of  which,  however,  he 
makes  but  a  slender  array,)  can  prove  that  tbe 
scriptures  regard  man  as  principally  flesh,  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  quoting  passages  in  which 
human  nature  is  spoken  of  by  terms  relating  to 
the  mind,  can  prove  that  the  scriptures  regard 
man  as  principally  spirit.  Here  is  an  instance 
in  which  the  body  is  spoken  of  as  the  mere 
clothing  of  the  man ; — "  I  must  put  off  this  my 
tabernacle,"  2  Pet.  ii.  14.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  neither  of  us  can  prove  by  such  means 
either  one  thing  or  another. 

The  author  next  adverts  to  the  apostle's 
citation,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  of  the  words  Qf 
Moses,  "The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a 
living  soul,"  or,  as  he  properly  explains  it, 
person.  He  says  that  Paul  cited  these  words, 
"for  the  express  purpose  of  drawing  a  broad 
line  of  distinction  between  a  mere  living  animal 
(since  the  same  words,  living  soul,  are  employed 
to  denote  the  beasts),  and  a  truly  spiritual,  life- 
giving  nature."  pp.  27,  28. 
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N0W5  with  all  the  care  I  can  exercise,  I 

cannot  see  this.  The  whole  verse  reads  thus : 
''The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul, 
the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit:" 
or  by  a  better  rendering — "  The  first  man  Adam 
was  a  living  person,  the  last  Adam  was  a  life- 
giving  person."  The  connection  shows  that 
the  contrast  intended  is  not  between  \pv\pfi  and  \  J^*^ 
Tvei/jua,  soul  and  spirit,  which  here  equally  signify 
ferson,  but  between  livinff  and  life-giving.  The  , 
whole  citation  appears  to  be  beside  the  mark. 

Mr.  White  will  have  it,  however,  *^  that  Paul 
really  intended  to  represent  the  first  Adam  as 
having  been  created  only  a  moral  animal,  de- 
pendent on  the  elements ;"  and  he  immediately 
brings  forward  what  he  calls  his  "  best  proof  of 
it    It  is  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

"The  best  proof,"   says  he,   "that  Paul  really 
intended  to  represent   the  first  Adam  as  having 
been  created  only  a  moral  animal,  dependent  on 
the  elements,   .    .   .    (in  good  truth,  so  much  an 
animal  that,  notwithstanding  the  image  of  God,  his 
whole  person  is   stiU  denoted  by  a  phrase   appli- 
\     cable  also  to  the  lower  creation)  will  be  found  in 
his  language  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  same 
epistle.     As  he  was  writing  to  a  Greek  church,  and 
therefore  to  one  peculiarly  in  need  of  sound  philo- 
sophical statements  and  accurate   expressions,  his 
words  deserve  particular  attention.     After  declaring 
that  he  taught  the  things  of  God  in  a  divinely 
appointed  phraseology,  he  proceeds  :  —  '  But  the 
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natural  man  {-^u^tJchg^  the  animal  man^  the  same 
tenn  employed  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  in  relation  to 
the  hody)  discemeth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can 
he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned.*" pp.  28,  29. 

The  argument  which  the  author  raises  <m 
this  text  is  as  follows : — 

'^  Here  we  find  the  same  adjective,  -^x'^^  ^'^ 
to  denote  man's  mental  character,  which  in  a  sub- 
sequent passage  (chap.  xv.  45)  is  employed  to 
denote  his  whole  person,  but  with  a  special  reference 
to  his  hody  J** 

On  this  I  remark — 

1.  That  in  chap.  xv.  45^  -^vxiKog  is  not  applied 
to  the  whole  person  of  man,  but  to  his  bo^ 
only. 

2.  That  in  chap.  ii.  14,  xpvxuco^  is  applied^  not 
to  the  mental,  but  to  the  moral  dharacter  of  man. 
Of  the  scriptural  application  of  the  word  to  » 
moral  sense,  a  decisive  example  occurs  in  James 
iii.  15.  "  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above, 
but  is  earthly,  sensual  (T/zu^ticoc),  and  devilish.* 
And  that  it  is  used  in  a  moral  sense  in  the 
passage  before  us,  a  glance  at  the  context  makes 
sufficiently  evident.  The  "natural  man"  of  the 
14th  verse  is  obviously  the  same  as  he  that  is 
imbued  with  "the  spirit  of  the  world,"  in  the 
12th;  and  it  is  the  carnality  of  his  affectum 
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not  any  peculiarity  of  mental  constitution, 
which  impedes  his  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  gospel. 

Mr.  White  further  endeavours  to  derive 
support  to  his  theory,  from  the  course  of  Paul's 
argument  in  1  Cor.  xv- 

*'An  additional  confirmation  of  these  statements/' 
says  he,  "  arises  from  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that,  in  the  before  mentioned  chapter,  (1  Cor.  xv.) 
the  apostle  appears  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  as  if  all  the  hopes  of 
humanity  were  bound  up  in  that  great  consumma- 
tion. .  .  .  What  can  we  gather  from  this  remark- 
able style  of  reasoning,  except  the  conviction  that 
Paul  regal  ded  the  body  as  fundamentally  the  man ; 
and  that  the  essential,  independent  immortality  of 
the  soul  formed  no  part  of  that  'hidden  wisdom' 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  divulge  to  the 
nations  ?  For  from  the  preceding  scriptural  princi- 
ples, it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  the  spirit  of  a 
man  is  not  a  man,  and  that  if  a  redemption  of  man 
is  to  be  effected  by  Almighty  benevolence,  there 
must  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead."  pp.  29,  30. 

Undoubtedly,  here  is  some  truth.  The  author 
is  quite  safe  in  asserting  that,  "if  a  redemption 
of  man  is  to  be  effected,  there  must  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead,"  since  "the  spirit  of  a 
man  is  not  a  man."  But  what  is  this  to  his 
purpose?  It  goes  a  very  small  way  towards 
proving  that  "  Paul  regarded  the  body  as  funda- 
mentally the  man."    His  exclusive  reference  to 
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the  resurrection  of  the  bodj5  when  he  was 
formally  replying  to  persons  who  denied  it, 
proves  only  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  to  Mb 
subject. 

In  fine  Mr.  White  leans  upon  our  LorPb 
argument  with  the  Sadducees,  Luke  zx.  27  d 
seq.  After  quoting  the  words — "  But  that  the 
dead  are  raised  even  Moses  showed  at  the  bush, 
when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac^  and  of  Jacob :  he  is  not  a  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  unto  him"— 
he  asks^  ^^  In  what  manner  does  this  quotation 
prove  a  resurrection  of  the  body  ?"  I  answer, 
It  does  not  prove  a  resurrection  of  the  body  at 
^  all :  and  I  regard  its  want  of  adaptation  to  this 
end  as  a  powerful  argument  for  believing  that 
not  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  a  future  life 
was  the  subject  in  dispute;  a  view  stroD^y 
supported  by  Dr.  G.  Campbell,  and  other  critics^ 
and  not  the  less  worthy  of  adoption  because  it 
is  maintained  by  the  author  himself,  in  the 
volume  before  us,  p.  122.  But  now  let  us  hear 
Mr.  White  answer  his  own  question. 

"  Our  Saviour,"  he  tells  us,  "  intends  to  intimate 
that  God,  graciously  calling  himself  the  Gk)d  of 
Abraham  four  hundred  years  after  his  death,  impUef 
a  relation  still  subsisting  between  himself  and  the 
compound  person  of  Abraham,  (through  the  promise 
of  '  Him  that  quickeneth  the  dead,  and  calleth  those 
things  which  are  not  as  though  they  were,*  in  virtue 
of   which   'all  live   unto   him,')   and   therefore  » 
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resurrection  of  the  body  of  Abraham  was  certain." 
p.  31. 

So  then,  he  limits  the  reference  of  our  Lord's 
words  to  \h&  future  fact,  that  Abraham's  body  will 
he  raised.  Yet  the  words  used,  seem  to  assert 
a  present  fact — "  But  that  the  dead  are  raised.^ 
Besides,  this  admits  that,  so  far  as  the  time  then 
present  was  concerned,  Abraham  was  really 
dead,  in  the  sense  of  non-existent ;  and  it  thus 
contradicts  our  Lord's  argument  that  "  God  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living." 
The  force  of  this  argument  requires  evidently 
that  the  parties  contemplated  should  be  then 
living.  Now  the  spirit  of  Abraham,  doubtless, 
was  living  at  the  time,  and  this  fact  presented 
an  obvious  basis  for  our  Lord's  argument. 
The  resurrection  of  the^  body,  as  a  remote 
although  certain  event,  did  not  do  so;  and 
hence  Mr.  White  finds  himself  under  the 
awkward  necessity  of  reducing  the  whole  to  a 
mere  anticipation,  and  of  regarding  the  entire 
declaration  as  the  words  of  Him  who  "calleth 
things  which  AKE  NOT  as  though  they  were^ 

Mr.  White  notices  in  the  last  place,  "the 
intentional  brevity  of  scripture  when  speaking 
of  the  state  of  the  disembodied  soul  after  death." 

*'  Generally,"  says  he,  "  the  whole  stress  of  at- 
tention is  directed,  in  reference  both  to  reward  and 
punishment,  to  the  resurrection  of  the  man."  p.  32. 

K  Mr.  White  would  say — to  the  resurrec- 
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tion  and  that  which  follows  it,  I  should  haye  no 
objection  to  make  to  this  statement  As  it  ifl^ 
he  can  hardly  maintfun  its  correctness ;  since  he 
mast  recollect  many  passages  which  speak  of 
"judgment  to  come,"  without  any  explicit 
mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
although  always  implying  it.  The  statement 
thus  modified^  however,  yields  no  support  to  his 
position. 

The  author  winds  up  his  argument  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"Now  since  the  scripture  thus  every  what 
teaches  the  essentially  compound  nature  of  man,  and 
regards  that  compound  nature  throughout  as  tiie 
subject  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  body  as  its  characteristic  imagfe,  vi 
it  probable  that  the  same  scripture  should  teach  lu 
that  the  body  is  a  worthless,  accidental  appendage, 
mortal  and  corruptible,  and  that  the  soul  is  an 
independent  and  everlasting  intelligence,  the  veritaUe 
humanity?"  p.  32. 

I  must  here  observe  that  the  question  is  not 
fairly  put.  I  know  of  no  one  who  holds  that  the 
soul  is  "  the  veritable  humanity."  I  know  of  no 
one  who  holds  that  the  soul  is  "  an  independent 
and  everlasting  intelligence."  I  know  of  no  one 
who  holds  that  the  body  is  an  "  appendage"  to 
man,  still  less  that  it  is  a  "  worthless,"  and  least 
of  all  that  it  is  an  "  accidental"  one.  The  ex- 
aggeration which  is  here  manifest  can  hardly  be 
taken  to  indicate  less  than  one  of  two  things; 
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either  that  the  author  does  not  understand  the 
xeal  question  in  debate^  or  that  he  has  a  mis- 
giving of  the  conclusiveness  of  his  reasoning. 

That  man  is  in  scripture  regarded  as  ^^the 
subject  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  hody^^  is  an  assertion,  I 
think,  totally  unsupported  by  proof;  and  I  may 
add^  utterly  contrary  both  to  reason  and  to 
scripture.  Bedemption,  no  doubt,  contemplates 
man  as  he  is,  both  body  and  soul;  and  both 
these  '^ component  parts  of  his  nature"  according 
to  their  relative  and  proportionate  value,  that 
is,  the  soul  chiefly,  and  the  body  subordinately — 
for  I  suppose  it  is  not  questionable  whether  the 
soul  be  the  chief  part  of  man. 

If  there  are  any  passages  of  scripture  which 
seem  to  show  a  special  reference  of  redemption 
to  the  body,  there  are  others  which  would 
equally  avail  to  show  a  special  reference  to  the 
soul.  In  1  Peter  i.  9,  for  example,  it  is 
distinctly  called  "the  salvation  of  the  soul." 
In  Heb.  x.  39,  we  read  of  "  those  who  believe 
to  the  saving  of  the  soul."  In  James  v.  20,  we 
are  assured  that  he  that  turneth  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way  "shall  save  a  soul  from 
death."  In  1  Peter  ii.  25,  Christ  is  said  to  be 
"  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls."  In  Matt, 
xi.  29,  the  Lord  says,  "Ye  shall  find  rest  to 
your  souls." 

In  all  these  passages  the  word  used  is  -^vy^ji ; 
a  word  which,  because  it  is  applied  to  animals 
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universally,  Mr.  White  seems  half  inclined  ta 
oonstitute  into  a  proof  that  all  creatures  to 
whom  it  is  applied  are  animals  only.  There  is 
unquestionable  evidence,  however,  of  its  being 
used  to  express  the  soul  of  man  in  its  noblest 
powers,  and  one  very  familiar  instance  of  its 
employment  as  synonymous  with  ttvevjucu  This 
is  Luke  i.  46,  47 :  — "  My  soul  (}pvxn)  doth 
magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  {irvtvfia)  hath 
rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour."  In  1  Cor.  v.  5, 
the  word  spirit  stands  alone : — "  That  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesufl.* 
This  kind  of  argument,  however,  is  on  both  sides 
equally  without  force. 

"  Is  it  likely,"  asks  Mr.  White  in  condosion, 
"  that  one  component  portion  of  a  compound  being 
is  essentially  indestructible,  when  that  being  hiitt- 
self — the  man,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  parts- 
is  mortal  and  corruptible  ?  *'     p.  33. 

This  question  is  obviously  raised  upon  an 
untenable  ground.  The  good  pleasure  of  the 
Creator  cannot  be  determined  by  our  notions 
of  probability.  Besides,  if  there  is  any  force 
in  the  argument — "  Is  it  likely  ?^ — ^it  must  be 
applied  to  many  subjects  besides  the  immo^ 
tality  of  the  soul.  The  composition  of  SHch  a 
creature  as  the  author  has  described,  (although 
man  is  really  not  such,)*  may  be  unlikely  in  Ms 

•  I  refer  to  the  term  « indestructible"  which  Mr.  White  » 
very  desirous  should  he  used  as  synonymous  with  immortal  I 
cannot  oblige  him.  I  must  beg  to  be  permitted  to  emidoj  tk 
term  incorruptible. 
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judgment,  or  in  mine,  and  jet  it  may  be  true. 
The  proper  question  is  not,  is  it  likely,  but  is  it 
a  fact. 


CHAP.  III. 

ON    HIS    CONCEPTION    OF    DEATH. 

Having  thus  examined  Mr.  White's  hypo- 
thesis of  the  "characteristic  nature"  of  man,  it 
will  be  proper  to  pay  some  attention  to  his  con- 
ception of  deatL     His  words  are  these : — 

*'  Exactly  as  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
produces  water,  and  when  their  union  is  dissolved 
WATEB  is  destroyed,  even  though  its  elements  may 
remain ;  so  does  the  imion  of  body  and  soul  consti- 
tate  a  Uving  man,  and  when  their  harmonious  con- 
junction is  dissolved  the  man  is  no  more ;  he  is  dead  ; 
the  dissolution  of  the  compound  nature  being  the 
destruction  of  the  himianity,  without  any  reference 
to  the  destiny  of  the  component  portions  of  it.  This 
is  the  true  scriptural  idea  of  death,  the  dissolution  or 
separation  of  the  parts  of  our  nature."  p.  25. 

It  cannot  but  strike  the  reader  of  the  pre- 
ceding Books,  that  we  have  here  to  do  with 
a  definition  of  death,  altogether  different  from 
that  used  either  by  Mr.  Dobney  or  by  the 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Both 
these  writers  speak  of  death  as  the  utter  cessa- 
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tion  of  existence,  or  of  conscious  being.  Ac- 
cordiDg  to  Mr.  White  death  is  nothing  more 
than  '^  a  separation  of  the  parts  of  our  nature,* 
"  without  any  reference  to  the  destiny  of  the 
component  portions  of  it.'*  So  considerable  a 
diversity  in  the  definition  of  a  principal  term  can 
not  but  embarrass  the  common  argument. 

Mr.  White's  view  appears  to  me,  as  it  must 

to  his  friends,  far  from  satisfactory.     Accordh^ 

to  his    philosophy,   the    occurrence   of  death 

leaves  in  separate  existence  a  human  body  and 

a  human  soul,  both  of  them,  so  far  as  the  chai^ 

which  has  taken  place — disjunction  merely — can 

have  affected  them,  in  a  state  of  activity,  andboft 

of  them  waiting  to  be  disposed  of  by  some  law 

additional  to  the  great  law  of  mortality.    How 

wiQ  Mr.  White  explain  even  the  corporeal  decay 

consequent  on  death,  if  this  event  be  nothii^ 

more  than  a  separation  of  the  body  irom  tlie 

soul?    What  is  there  in   such  a    separation 

adapted  to  account  for  it  ?     And  still  more,  how 

.,.J  ',.  /  will  he  dispose  of  the  souls  of  men,  thus  released 

y/    /  with  unimpaired  consciousness,  from  corporeal 

/  *  ^  ties  ? 

^^it'^^*       In  a  subsequent  page,  when  arguing  from  his 

definition  of  death,  he  exhibits  the  following 

scheme  of  doctrine  on  this  point. 

"  We  cautiously  abstain  from  insisting  on  an  ab- 
solute destruction  of  the  spirit,  as  necessarily  con- 
veyed in  tbe  threatening  of  death ;  for  according  to 
the  preceding  view,  that  curse  was  fulfilled  in  the 
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separation  of  body  and  soul.  But  the  curse  left  it 
open  for  God  to  preserve  the  spirit  alive  after  death, 
if  he  so  pleased,  since  the  letter  of  the  law  required 
nothing  further  than  the  '  killing  '  of  the  man  (2 
Cor.  iiL);  and  this  circumstance  was  taken  advantage 
of  afterwards,  when  God  actually  did  uphold  the 
separate  spirit  in  existence,  in  consequence  of  the 
intervention  of  the  system  of  mercy.  We  contend 
therefore  that  the  sentence  of  law,  not  contemplating 
in  itself  a  resurrection  of  the  man,  does  not  in  its 
spirit  contemplate  a  survivance  of  the  soul,  but  its 
passing  away  into  the  land  of  forgetfulness,  as  not 
being  itself  singly  and  alone  a  subject  of  jurisdiction 
to  that  authority  which  regarded  only  the  compoimd 
humanity. 

*'  As  it  was  open  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  on  the  one 
hand,  consistently  with  the  letter  of  the  law  to  up- 
hold the  departed  spirit  in  being,  it  was,  according 
to  our  representation,  open  to  him,  on  the  other 
hand,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which 
demanded  a  final  dissolution  of  man's  nature  for  ever, 
to  deprive  it  of  being ;  the  actual  event  of  the  soid*s 
survivance  at  death  not  depending  upon  the  curse 
of  the  law,  but  upon  the  intention  of  God  as  to 
the  introduction  or  withholding  of  a  system  of  re- 
demption. The  doctrine  of  scripture,  then,  requires 
ns,  in  brief,  to  conclude,  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  man  was  the  whole  curse  of  the  law,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  that  curse  did  not  con- 
template, as  it  certainly  did  not  demand,  an  eternal 
.  .  .  survivance  of  the  soul;  while  yet,  notwith- 
standing, the  absence  of  any  explicit  demand  for 
its  literal  destruction  admitted  of  its  survivance  in 
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Hades,  in  order  to  render  a  resurrection  of  the  man 
possible  under  a  scheme  of  rewards  and  penaltiei, 
arising  from  a  merciful  plan  of  redemption.  And 
when,  at  the  termination  of  such  a  second  probation, 
the  curse  takes  a  second  and  an  aggravated  effect  ob 
the  sinner,  the  absence  of  any  intention  in  God  to 
grant  a  resurrection  of  the  condemned  from  the 
second  death,  may  render  it  conformable  to  his 
wisdom  and  justice  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in 
heU."  pp.  52,  53. 

Mr.  White  here  says  that  "  the  actual  event 
of  the  soul's  survivance  at  death "  is  at  the 
divine  option ;  that  it  ^'  depends  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  God  as  to  the  introduction  or  withhold- 
ing of  a  system  of  redemption ; "  that,  after 
the  breach  of  the  law,  "  God  actually  did  up- 
hold the  separate  spirit  in  existence,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intervention  of  the  system  of 
mercy,"  but  that,  after  the  rejection  of  the 
gospel,  "the  absence  of  any  intention  in  Gt)dto 
grant  a  resurrection  of  the  condemned  from  the 
second  death,  may  render  it  conformable  to  his 
vnsdom  and  justice  ^  to  destroy  both  body  and 
soul  in  heU; '' 

1.  According  to  this  system  the  souls  of  those 
who  reject    the  gospel   may  (for   the   author 
expresses  himself    doubtfully)  finally   becooie 
extinct.      But  several  questions  here  pre8eiila|| 
themselves.  1 

2.  First,  what  will  become  of  the  separate 
spirits  of  those  to  whom  the  gospel  has  never 
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been  known  ?  They  are,  it  seems,  held  in  ex- 
istence after  death,  by  virtue  of  the  system  of 
mercy ;  but  how  they  are  to  be  disposed  of  does 
not  appear.  As  the  supposed  second  death, 
with  its  appendage  of  extinction,  is  described  as 
exclusively  the  penalty  of  a  rejected  gospel, 
there  seems  no  way  of  their  escaping  from  an 
endless  conscious  existence. 

3.  Secondly;  what  benefit  will  those  who 
receive  the  gospel  derive  from  their  personal  in- 
terest in  it  ?  If  their  separate  spirits  continue 
to  exist  at  death,  it  is  in  common  with  the 
whole  race,  whose  separate  spirits,  Mr.  White 
issures  us,  are  held  in  being  in  consequence  of 
Grod's  design  of  mercy.  J£,  further,  their  sepa- 
rate spirits  are  held  in  endless  existence,  it  is  in 
x>mmon  with  those  who  have  never  heard  the 
jospel^  and  who  consequently  have  not,  by 
rejecting  it,  committed  the  crime  to  which  ex- 
dnction  is  said  to  be  attached.  It  can  be  only 
for  the  re-union  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  there- 
fore, that  believers  will  be  indebted  to  their 
reception  of  the  gospel;  not  even  for  endless 
conscious  being,  which  would  have  attached  to 
the  separate  spirit,  but  only  for  beinff^  as  human. 

4.  Thirdly;  on  what  ground  can  it  be  held, 
that  **  the  event  of  the  soul's  survivance  at 
leath"  is  at  the  divine  option  ? 

Assuming  that  the  penalty  of  sin  was  death, 
the  author  lays  it  down  expressly,  "  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  man  was  the  whole  curse  of 
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the  law,"  and  maintains,  that  ^*  the  curse  left  it 
open  for  God  to  preserve  the  spirit  alive  after 
/  death,  if  he  so  pleased."     I  cannot  see  the  jna- 
^  '     (  tice  of  this  representation.     If  the  disjunction 
of  body  and  soul  be  **  the  whole  curse  of  the . 
law,"  then,  supposing  it  to  have  been  inflicted  j 
we   have  both  a  body  and  a  soul  necessarily 
existing,    although    existing    separately;    aoci^ 
since  the  whole  curse  of  the  law  has  been  suf- 
fered by  the   man  once  constituted  by  their, 
union,  existing  in  circumstances  in  which  no 
further  evil  can  properly  be  supposed. 

Mr.  White  says,  however,  that  while  "the 
letter  of  the  law  requires  nothing  further  than 
the  *  killing  of  the  man,' "  "  the  sentence  of 
law,  not  contemplating  in  itself  a  resurrection 
of  the  man,  does  not,  in  its  spirity  contemplate  a 
survivance  of  the  soul,  but  its  passing  away  into 
the  land  of  forgetfulness,  as  not  being  in  itself, 
singly  and  alone,  a  subject  of  jurisdiction  to  that 
authority  which  regarded  only  the  compound 
humanity."  In  another  place  he  expresses  him- 
self to  the  same  effect,  as  follows : — 

"  And  since  the  spirits  of  animals  pass  away  at 
death,  being  unserviceable  apart  from,  the  frame 
which  they  animated ;  so  does  it  seem  that  the  sen- 
tence of  law,  '  thou  shalt  surely  die,*  contemplated 
the  usual  destruction  of  the  spirit  of  Adam,  in  the 
execution  of  the  curse."  p.  69. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  singular  use  here  mad© 
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r  an  expression  chipped  out  of  Psalm  Ixxxviii. 
2, — ^^  the  land  of  forgetfulness," — where  it  is 
lerely  a  poetical  phrase  for  death,  I  beg  atten- 
on  to  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  author  be- 
reen  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  spirit  of  it. 
regard  this  distinction  as  wholly  unwarranted^  J  o  ^^ 
id  inadmissible,  since  the  spirit  of  a  law  is  no  ^ 
her  than  its  intention,  which  the  letter  of  it 
ight  exactly  to  express.  Mark  the  effect.  The 
Her  of  the  law  "  required  nothing  further," 
be.  White  assures  us,  "  than  the  *  killing'  of 
le  man ;' "  but  the  spirit  of  the  law  "  contem- 
ated  the  destruction  of  the  spirit  of  Adam,  in 
le  execution  of  the  curse."  Here  is,  then,  by 
r  the  greater  of  two  calamities  not  announced 
the  letter  of  the  law,  but  lying  concealed  in 
s  spirit.  And  thus,  by  regarding  alternately 
le  letter  of  the  law  and  the  spirit  of  it,  there 
opened  to  the  Divine  Being  a  course  of  action 
hich  Is  thus  described : — 

'*  For  as  it  was  open  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  on 
.e  one  hand,  consistently  with  the  letter  of  the  law, 
.  uphold  the  departed  spirit  in  being,  it  was,  ac- 
>rding  to  our  representation,  open  to  him,  on  the 
iher  hand,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
hich  demanded  a  final  dissolution  of  man's  nature 
*r  ever,  to  deprive  it  of  being."  p.  53. 

On  this  passage  I  observe, — 
1.  That  a  law  is  no  longer  a  rule,  when,  by  \ 
.  shifting  regard,  now  to  the  letter  and  now  to 
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>f     /the  spirit  of  it,  the  judge  may  adopt  counei 
J^  *         (  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another. 

2.  That,  however  in  human  laws  the  lettef 
may  be  conceived  to  be  imperfectly  expresdft 
of  the  spirit,  such  an  idea  cannot  be  entertainel 
of  the  divine  law. 

3.  That,  generally  speaking,  laws  ought  to 
be  administered  according  to  the  letter,  no  op- 
tion in  this  case  remaining:  with  the  admini^' 

^  I    trator   except   on  a  supposition    of   infinnit^) 

V  which  to  divine  law  cannot  be  attached. 

4.  That  if,  in  any  case,  the  letter  of  the  kf 
should  differ  from  its  spirit,  a  judge  who  hastt 
option  should  always  administer  it  according  to 
its  spirit,  and  not  according  to  the  letter. 

5.  That  for  God  to  deprive  of  being  the  spA 
of  man,  would  be  an  act  most  solemn  and  awfbi; 
and  that  God  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  havii^ 

■  V ''  under  a  system  of  law,  an  option  in  this  respect 

;>'   '  \^    6.  That  such  an  act,  which  is  not  only  in  itfl 

^  '      '       nature  penal,  but  the  most  aggravated  form  of 

.  legal  penalty,  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  within 

the  divine  administration,  unless  required  bj  f^ 
.  law. 

I  might  add  to  these  general  observations,  an 
inquiry  after  the  scriptural  ground  on  wlud 
the  alleged  distinction  between  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  divine  law  reposes.  Mr.  White 
has,  more  suoy  presented  us  with  an  insulated 
expression  out  of  2  Cor.  iii.  —  **  The  letter 
killeth" — apparently  assuming,  what  is  not  a 
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iact,  that  it  relates  to  the  moral  law.  Dis- 
sreetly,  however,  he  avoids  any  reference  to  the 
same  connexion  as  warrant  for  his  notion  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  although  the  antithesis  was 
fall  in  his  view, — "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the 
q^irit  ffiveth  UfeP  This  was  not  the  sort  of  spirit 
that  suited  him.  The  spirit  of  the  law,  as  he 
has  conjured  it  up,  contemplates  extinction. 

In  other  places  Mr.  White  seems  to  regard 
^  the  destruction  of  the  spirit  of  Adam  in  the 
execution  of  the  curse,"  as  according  to  "  the 
cadinary  course  of  nature,"  (p.  69 ;)  or  to  "  the 
usual  course  of  nature  in  the  death  of  animals," 
(p.  70.)  He  cannot,  however,  have  the  advan- 
tage, if  any,  which  this  view  might  afford  him. 
For,  in  that  case,  "  the  destruction  of  the  spi- 
rit" would  be  "  necessarily  conveyed  in  the 
threatening  of  death,"  an  assertion  from  which, 
he  tells  us,  he  "  cautiously  abstains,"  in  order 
that  he  may  represent  the  disjunction  of  body 
and  soul  as  "  the  whole  curse  of  the  law."  In 
the  latter  of  the  places  quoted  above,  he  seems 
to  make  an  effort  to  combine  the  two  ideas,  but 
in  language  so  extraordinary  that  I  cannot  but 
suspect  some  inadvertency.  He  says,  that  in 
punishing  those  who  reject  the  gospel,  God 
"  will  no  longer  interfere  to  uphold  its  [the 
soul's]  existence,  but  will  pursue  the  usual 
course  of  nature  in  the  death  of  animals,  and 
destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell."  (p.  70.) 
Is  it,  then,  "  the  usual  course  of  nature,"  for 
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both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  animals  to  be 
destroyed  "in  hell?"  One  might  almost  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  White  thought  so,  since  he  imme- 
diately closes  this  paragraph  with  the  following 
quotation  from  2  Pet.  ii.  12 : — "  These  as  natural 
brute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  ] 
shall  utterly  perish  in  their  oitm  corrupiionJ^ 

Passing  by  this  inadvertency,  however,  Mr. 
White  clearly  means  to  appeal  to  this  text  as 
authorising  the  opinion,  that  it  is  after  the 
usual  course  of  nature  for  the  bodies  and  spirits 
of  dying  animals  to  be  "  destroyed,"  in  the 
sense  of  extinction.  Without  going  into  this 
question  which  has  its  difficulties,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  the  apostle  is  not  referring 
to  the  subject;  his  words  refer  merely  to  the 
slaughter  of  animals  by  men,  for  necessary 
defence. 

Mr.  White  further  endeavours  to  establish  a 
close  connexion  between  the  two  clauses  he  has 
quoted — "  These,  as  natural  brute  beasts,  made 
to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  shall  utterly  perish 
in  their  own  corruption ;"  i.  e.  as  in  death  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  beasts  are  put  out  of  exist- 
ence, so  shall  it  be  with  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
the  wicked.  This  is  more  ingenious  than  just 
In  truth,  he  is  not  entitled  to  this  close  colloca- 
tion of  the  clauses,  which,  in  the  epistle,  are 
separated  by  another  which  the  author  has  not 
quoted,  thus : — "  These,  as  natural  brute  beasts^ 
made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  speak  evil  of 
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the  things  that  thej  understand  not ;  and  shall 
utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption."  The 
comparison  intended  by  Peter  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  suggested  by  Mr.  White.  It  is 
that,  as  the  ungodly  troublers  of  the  early 
churches,  of  whom  he  was  writing,  acted  like 
irrational  [0v<t£ico]  creatures  in  speaking  evil  of 
what  they  did  not  understand,  so,  as  brute 
beasts  were  taken  and  destroyed  for  the  safety 
of  men,  these  more  mischievous  beings  should 
be  removed  from  the  churches  by  some  merited 
judgment,  brought  on  them  by  their  iniquity. 

I  conclude  these  remarks  by  expressing  my 
conviction  that  Mr.  White  has  chosen  an  in- 
accurate and  unsatisfactory  definition  of  the 
term  death.  There  is,  indeed,  strong  evidence 
that  the  idea  of  death  on  which  he  here  so 
elaborately  argues  was  not  satisfactory  to  him- 
self; for  when,  in  a  subsequent  page  (pp.  165, 
166),  he  addresses  himself  expressly  to  the 
definition  of  the  terms  life  and  death,  he  en- 
tirely omits  it  from  his  enumeration  of  mean- 
ings. Undoubtedly,  when  a  human  being  dies, 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  takes 
place ;  but  this  is  rather  a  collateral  and  acci- 
dental, than  the  main  fact.  The  principal  \ 
change,  I  conceive,  is  the  cessation  of  the 
organic  functions.  The  existence  of  the  spirit 
is  thenceforth  necessarily  separate,  and  the 
body,  as  organic,  perishes. 
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both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  animals  to  be 
destroyed  "in  hell?"  One  might  almost  «»-' 
pect  that  Mr.  White  thought  so,  since  he  imme- 
diately closes  this  paragraph  with  the  foUowiiig 
quotation  from  2  Pet  ii.  12 : — "  These  as  natonl 
brute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed 
shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption.^  | 

Passing  by  this  inadvertency,  however,  Mr.  \ 
White  clearly  means  to  appeal  to  this  text  ae  \ 
authorising  the  opinion,  that  it  is  after  tibe  9 
usual  course  of  nature  for  the  bodies  and  spirite  ^ 
of  dying  animals  to  be  "  destroyed,"  in  the  3 
sense  of  extinction.  Without  going  into  tlui  i 
question  which  has  its  difficulties,  it  may  be ; 
enough  to  say,  that  the  apostle  is  not  referring  J 
to  the  subject ;  his  words  refer  merely  to  the  j 
slaughter  of  animals  by  men,  for  necessary 
defence. 

Mr.  White  further  endeavours  to  establish  i 
close  connexion  between  the  two  clauses  he  hei 
quoted — "  These,  as  natural  brute  beasts,  made 
to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  shall  utterly  perieh 
in  their  own  corruption ;"  i.  e.  as  in  death  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  beasts  are  put  out  of  exists 
ence,  so  shall  it  be  with  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
the  wicked.  This  is  more  ingenious  than  juei 
In  truth,  he  is  not  entitled  to  this  close  collocft- 
tion  of  the  clauses,  which,  in  the  epistle,  ne 
separated  by  another  which  the  author  has  noi 
quoted,  thus : — "  These,  as  natural  brute  beasti^ 
made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  speak  evil  of 
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the  things  that  thej  understand  not;  and  shall 
utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption."  The 
comparison  intended  by  Peter  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  suggested  by  Mr.  White.  It  i» 
that,  as  the  ungodly  troublers  of  the  early 
churches,  of  whom  he  was  writing,  acted  like 
irrational  [0vo-£ica]  creatures  in  speaking  evil  of 
what  they  did  not  understand,  so,  as  brute 
heasts  were  taken  and  destroyed  for  the  safety 
of  men,  these  more  mischievous  beings  should 
be  removed  from  the  churches  by  some  merited 
judgment,  brought  on  them  by  their  iniquity. 

I  conclude  these  remarks  by  expressing  my 
conviction  that  Mr.  White  has  chosen  an  in- 
accurate and  unsatisfactory  definition  of  the 
term  death.  There  is,  indeed,  strong  evidence 
that  the  idea  of  death  on  which  he  here  so 
elaborately  argues  was  not  satis&ctory  to  him- 
self;  for  when,  in  a  subsequent  page  (pp.  165, 
166),  he  addresses  himself  expressly  to  the 
definition  of  the  terms  life  and  death,  he  en- 
tirely omits  it  from  his  eniuneration  of  mean- 
ings. Undoubtedly,  when  a  human  being  dies, 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  takes 
place ;  but  this  is  rather  a  collateral  and  acci- 
dental, than  the  main  fact  The  principal'^, 
change,  I  conceive,  is  the  cessation  of  the 
organic  functions.  The  existence  of  the  spirit 
is  thenceforth  necessarily  separate,  and  the  | 
body,  as  organic,  perishes.  / 
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both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  animals  to  be 
destroyed  "in  hell?"  One  might  almost  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  White  thought  so,  since  he  imme- 
diately closes  this  paragraph  with  the  following 
quotation  from  2  Pet,  ii.  12 : — "  These  as  natural 
brute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed, 
shall  utterly  perish  in  their  oton  corruptioTU^ 

Passing  by  this  inadvertency,  however,  Mr. 
White  clearly  means  to  appeal  to  this  text  as 
authorising  the  opinion,  that  it  is  after  the 
usual  course  of  nature  for  the  bodies  and  spirits 
of  dying  animals  to  be  "  destroyed,"  in  the 
sense  of  extinction.  Without  going  into  this 
question  which  has  its  difficulties,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  the  apostle  is  not  referring 
to  the  subject;  his  words  refer  merely  to  the 
slaughter  of  animals  by  men,  for  necessary 
defence. 

Mr.  White  further  endeavours  to  establish  a 
close  connexion  between  the  two  clauses  he  has 
quoted — "  These,  as  natural  brute  beasts,  made 
to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  shall  utterly  perish 
in  their  own  corruption ;"  i.  e.  as  in  death  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  beasts  are  put  out  of  exists 
ence,  so  shall  it  be  with  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
the  wicked.  This  is  more  ingenious  than  just 
In  truth,  he  is  not  entitled  to  this  dose  colloca- 
tion of  the  clauses,  which,  in  the  epistle,  are 
separated  by  another  which  the  author  has  not 
quoted,  thus : — "  These,  as  natural  brute  beasts, 
made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  speak  evil  of 
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the  things  that  they  understand  not ;  and  shall 
utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption."    The 
comparison  intended  by  Peter  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  suggested  by  Mr.  White.     It  is 
tiiat,   as  the  ungodly  troublers  of   the   early 
churches,  of  whom  he  was  writing,  acted  like 
irrational  [fpvmKa]  creatures  in  speaking  evil  of 
what  they  did  not   understand,   so,   as  brute 
beasts  were  taken  and  destroyed  for  the  safety 
of  men,  these  more  mischievous  beings  should 
be  removed  from  the  churches  by  some  merited 
judgment,  brought  on  them  by  their  iniquity. 

I  conclude  these  remarks  by  expressing  my 
conviction  that  Mr.  White  has  chosen  an  in- 
accurate and  unsatisfactory  definition  of  the 
term  death.  There  is,  indeed,  strong  evidence 
that  the  idea  of  death  on  which  he  here  so 
elaborately  argues  was  not  satisfactory  to  him- 
self; for  when,  in  a  subsequent  page  (pp.  165, 
166),  he  addresses  himself  expressly  to  the 
definition  of  the  terms  life  and  death,  he  en- 
tirely omits  it  from  his  enumeration  of  mean- 
ings. Undoubtedly,  when  a  human  being  dies, 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  takes 
place ;  but  this  is  rather  a  collateral  and  acci- 
dental, than  the  main  fact.  The  principal 
change,  I  conceive,  is  the  cessation  of  the 
organic  functions.  The  existence  of  the  spirit 
is  thenceforth  necessarily  separate,  and  the 
body,  as  organic,  perishes. 
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hings  that  thej  nnderstand  not;  and  shall 
ly  perish  in  their  own  corruption."  The 
►arison  intended  by  Peter  is  entirely  difFer- 
irom  that  suggested  by  Mr.  White.     It  is 

as  the  ungodly  troublers  of  the  early 
3hes,  of  whom  he  was  writing,  acted  like 
onal  [0i;<T£Ko]  creatures  in  speaking  evil  of 

they  did  not  understand,  so,  as  brute 
8  were  taken  and  destroyed  for  the  safety 
en,  these  more  mischievous  beings  should 
tmoved  from  the  churches  by  some  merited 
nent,  brought  on  them  by  their  iniquity, 
jonclude  these  remarks  by  expressing  my 
iction  that  Mr.  White  has  chosen  an  in- 
rate   and  unsatisfactory  definition  of  the 

death.     There  is,  indeed,  strong  evidence 

the  idea  of  death  on  which  he  here  so 
>rately  argues  was  not  satisfactory  to  him- 

for  when,  in  a  subsequent  page  (pp.  165, 
,  he  addresses  himself  expressly  to  the 
ition  of  the  terms  life  and  death,  he  en- 
j  omits  it  from  his  enumeration  of  mean- 
Undoubtedly,  when  a  human  being  dies, 
leparation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  takes 
5;  but  this  is  rather  a  collateral  and  acci- 
al,  than  the  main  fact.  The  principal 
ge,  I  conceive,  is  the  cessation  of  the 
ttic  functions.  The  existence  of  the  spirit 
henceforth  necessarily  separate,  and  the 
',  as  organic,  perishes. 
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both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  animals  to  be 
destroyed  "  in  hell?"  One  might  almost  sot- 
pect  that  Mr.  White  thought  so,  since  he  imme- 
diately closes  this  paragraph  with  the  following 
quotation  from  2  Pet  ii.  12 : — "  These  as  natani 
brute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyedt 
shall  utterly  perish  in  their  oum  corruptionJ^ 

Passing  by  this  inadvertency,  however,  Mr. 
White  clearly  means  to  appeal  to  this  text  as 
authorising  the  opinion,  that  it  is  after  the 
usual  course  of  nature  for  the  bodies  and  spirits 
of  dying  animals  to  be  "  destroyed,"  in  the 
sense  of  extinction.  Without  going  into  this 
question  which  has  its  difficulties,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  the  apostle  is  not  referring 
to  the  subject;  his  words  refer  merely  to  the 
slaughter  of  animals  by  men,  for  necessarj 
defence. 

Mr.  White  further  endeavours  to  establish  » 
close  connexion  between  the  two  clauses  he  has 
quoted — "  These,  as  natural  brute  beasts,  made 
to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  shall  utterly  periah 
in  their  own  corruption ;"  i.  e.  as  in  death  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  beasts  are  put  out  of  exist- 
ence, so  shall  it  be  with  the  bodies  and  sools  of 
the  wicked.  This  is  more  ingenious  than  just 
In  truth,  he  is  not  entitled  to  this  close  colloca- 
tion of  the  clauses,  which,  in  the  epistle,  are 
separated  by  another  which  the  author  has  not 
quoted,  thus : — "  These,  as  natural  brute  beasts, 
made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  speak  evil  of 
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the  things  that  thej  nnderstand  not ;  and  shall 
itterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption."  The 
comparison  intended  by  Peter  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  suggested  by  Mr.  White.  It  is 
that,  as  the  ungodly  troublers  of  the  early 
churches,  of  whom  he  was  writing,  acted  like 
irrational  [^vo-eico]  creatures  in  speaking  evil  of 
what  they  did  not  understand,  so,  as  brute 
beasts  were  taken  and  destroyed  for  the  safety 
of  men,  these  more  mischievous  beings  should 
be  removed  from  the  chiurches  by  some  merited 
judgment,  brought  on  them  by  their  miquity. 

I  conclude  these  remarks  by  expressing  my 
eonviction  that  Mr.  White  has  chosen  an  in- 
accurate and  unsatisfactory  definition  of  the 
term  death.  There  is,  indeed,  strong  evidence 
that  the  idea  of  death  on  which  he  here  so 
elaborately  argues  was  not  satisfactory  to  him- 
self; for  when,  in  a  subsequent  page  (pp.  165, 
166),  he  addresses  himself  expressly  to  the 
definition  of  the  terms  life  and  death,  he  en- 
tirely omits  it  from  his  enumeration  of  mean- 
ings. Undoubtedly,  when  a  human  being  dies, 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  takes 
place ;  but  this  is  rather  a  collateral  and  acci- 
dental, than  the  main  fact.  The  principal 
change,  I  conceive,  is  the  cessation  of  the 
organic  functions.  The  existence  of  the  spirit  j 
is  thenceforth  necessarily  separate,  and  the  1 
body,  as  organic,  perishes.  / 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ON  HIS  yiEW  OF  Adam's  position  in  eden. 

I  SHALL  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  Mr. 
White's  view  of  the  position  of  Adam  in  Para- 
dise.    On  this  subject  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"  We  venture  to  suppose,  then,  that,  from  the 
account  furnished  by  Moses,  a  plain  reader  would 
naturally  understand  that  Adam  was  not  created  m 
the  possession  of  immortality,  either  in  his  body  or 
soul ;  yet  also  that  he  was  not  created  under  a 
definite  sentence  of  death,  as  was  the  case  wilih 
the  remainder  of  the  creation  around  him,  since  the 
boimdless  prospect  of  eternal  life  was  open  to  him 
upon  the  condition  of  obedience  during  his  trial 
In  other  words,  we  should  rest  in  the  conviction 
that  the  first  man  was  not  created  absolutely  im- 
mortal, but  was  placed  on  probation  in  order  to 
become  so.'*     p.  40. 

The  author  here  defines  the  condition  of  our 
first  parents  by  two  negative  terms. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  was  created  "  not  in  the 
possession  of  immortality,  either  in  his  body  or 
his  soul."  The  phrase,  "  in  possession  of  imr 
mortality,"  is  obscure.  I  suppose  the  author's 
meaning  to  be,  that  Adam,  on  his  creation,  was 
not  sure  that  he  should  live  for  ever,  but  that 
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this  was  a  contmgency ;  he  mighty  or  he  might 
not. 

On  the  other  hand^  he  was  created  "not 
under  a  definite  sentence  of  death."  That  is, 
it  was  not  his  fixed  destiny  to  die.  This  also 
was  a  contingency ;  he  might,  or  he  might  not. 

A  positive  idea  then  fills  up  the  interval 
between  these  two  negatives.  "  The  boundless 
prospect  of  eternal  life  was  open  to  him,  upon 
the  condition  of  obedience  during  his  trial." 
In  other  words,  Adam  would  certainly  live  for 
ever,  if  he  did  not  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 

I  may  here  repeat,  then,  the  observation 
before  made,  that  to  whatever  extent  this  theory 
may  be  established,  it  cannot  affect  the  doc- 
trine of  man's  natural  immortality  as  I  have 
already  stated  it.  What  I  assert  is  man's  na- 
tural adaptation  to  live  for  ever;  what  Mr. 
White  aims  to  prove  relates  to  man's  actually 
living  for  ever.  I  speak  of  physical  attributes; 
he  of  practical  issues.  Further,  if  Mr.  White 
should  establish  his  point,  he  will  confirm  mine: 
for  if  Adam,  upon  condition  of  obedience,  would 
actually  have  lived  for  ever,  it  would  seem  that 
he  ought  to  have  possessed  a  natural  adaptation 
to  such  an  issue  of  his  being ;  otherwise,  some- 
thing would  have  been  annexed  to  his  good  con- 
duct as  a  reward,  to  which  he  had  no  natural 
adaptation,  and  the  possession  of  which  would 
have  implied  a  fundamental  physical  change. 
If  the  familiarity  of  this  illustration  may  be 
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pardoned^  it  would  be  like  saying  to  a  fisli, — 
Mind  how  you  swim,  and  you  shall  be  elevated 
into  a  fowl. 

Again :  if,  as  Mr.  White  affirms,  Adam  was 
to  have  lived  for  ever  upon  condition  of  obedi- 
ence, it  is  of  course  implied  that  he  would  not 
have  lived  for  ever  except  on  condition  of  obe- 
dience ;  in  other  words,  that  he  would  have  died 
of  himself,  or  in  the  course  of  nature.  To  the 
contrary  of  this,  however,  we  find  that  death 
was  threatened  to  Adam'  as  the  punishment  of 
his  disobedience;  so  that  we  may  fairly  presimie 
that  if  he  had  not  disobeyed  he  would  not  have 
died.  Does  it  not  inevitably  follow  from  henoe, 
that  Adam  must  have  been  endowed  with  a 
natural  adaptation  to  endless  life?  And  if 
Adam  was  endowed  with  a  natural  adaptation 
to  endless  life,  so  that  he  would  have  actually 
lived  for  ever  unless  his  existence  had  been  cut 
off  by  sin,  how  can  his  actually  living  for  ever 
be  the  reward  of  his  obedience?  It  is  then 
the  result  of  his  natural  endowments^  the  effect 
of  these  not  being  cut  off  by  sin.  --  -  • 

I  observe  further,  that  the  idea  that  Adam 
was  placed  on  probation  iu,jorder  to  aoqmre 
<«<^  endless  existence,  derives  only  a  semblance  of 
support  from  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Mr.  White, 
indeed,  "  ventures  to  suppose "  that  **  a  plain 
reader  would  naturally  understand"  it  so;  a 
supposition  which  is  sufficiently  contradicted  by 
the  fact,  that  very  few  readers  of  the  bible  ever 
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have  understood  it  sa  But  what  is  the  proof  ? 
Mr.  White  adduces  nothing  but  a  single  refer- 
ence to  the  tree  of  life^  of  which  he  speaks  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  The  effect  of  the  tree  of  life  seems  to  have  been 
to  repair  perpetually  the  decays  of  nature,  and  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  death;  so  that,  since  we 
are  given  to  understand  the  result  of  man's  '  putting 
forth  his  hand  and  taking  of  it,'  after  his  fall,  would 
have  been  his  *  living  for  ever,'  we  may  undoubtedly 
conclude  that  divine  goodness  had  destined  for 
Adam,  had  he  obeyed  the  Creator,  the  magnificent 
inheritance  of  immortality/*  p.  39. 

The  author  here  seems  properly  to  confine"^ 
his  reference  to  the  tree  of  life  to  Adam's  life  s 
in  the  body;  beyond  which  there  is  not  a  shadow  i 
of  reason  for  extending  either  the  efficacy   or/ 
the  design  of  it.  ' 

But  the  conclusion  which  the  position  and  use 
of  this  tree  in  Eden  seems  rather  to  warrant,  is, 
that  God,  having  adapted  the  soul  of  Adam  to > 
endless  being  by  its  physical  qualities,  provided 
this  physical  means  for  perpetuating  the  life  of 
the  body  also.  The  bearing  of  the  test  insti- 
tuted in  Eden  was  not  that  by  obedience  life 
should  be  gained,  but  that  by  disobedience  life 
should  be  forfeited  : — "In  the  dav  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  Gen. 
ii.  17. 

What  the  reward  of  Adam's  obedience  would    , 
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have  been  is  a  question  which  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  answer,  because  no  explicit  answer  is 
given  to  it  in  the  bible ;  what  the  effect  of  his 
disobedience  was  to  be,  we  are  told  briefly  in 
Genesis,  and  more  fully  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however, 
that,  because  the  penalty  of  disobedience  was 
death,  the  reward  of  obedience  would  have 
been  "life  prolonged  to  eternity,"  p.  41.  There 
y  /  is  clear  room  for  supposing  that  it  might  have 
been  some  mode  of  happiness  for  our  first  parent 
and  his  race  undescribed  to  us,  and  in  our  fallen 
condition  not  requiring  to  be  known. 

But  Mr.  White  can  gain  nothing  by  proving, 
even  if  he  could  prove  it,  that  in  Paradise  Adam 
was  placed  on  probation  for  immortality. 

The  arrangements  made  with  Adam  in  Para- 
dise constituted  a  peculiar  dispensation,  subse- 
quent and  superadded  to  the  moral  law;  a 
dispensation  in  which  he  was  regarded  as  the 
federal  head  of  the  entire  race,  and  under- 
went  probation  for  them^  Consequently,  even 
if  Adam  was  on  probation  for  immortality,  he 
alone  was  so^  and  mankind  at  large  are  not  sa 
They  are  but  passive  recipients  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  trial  of  that  one  man,  in  whose 
conduct  their  destiny  was  mysteriously  involved. 
Mr.  White's  scheme,  however,  if  I  understand 
it  rightly,  is  that  mankind  at  large  are  on  pro- 
bation for  immortality. 

I  admit,  indeed,  that  there  is  some  degree  of 
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obscurity,  and  of  apparent  inconsistency,  in  his 
language  at  different  times.  In  some  passages 
he  speaks  of  men  as  having  lost  their  hope  of 
immortality  by  the  fall,  that  is,  by  Adam's  mis- 
conduct, through  which  death,  which  he  alleges 
to  be  **  the  curse  of  the  law,"  comes  upon  his 
race,  (p.  193);  in  other  places,  however,  he  repre- 
sents the  "  eternal  law  "  as  of  universal  bearing, 
— for  what  other  purpose,  indeed,  could  it  need 
to  be  repeated,  as  he  aflSrms  it  was,  at  Sinai  ? — 
and  as  constituting  for  men  the  rule  of  a  first 
probation,  as  distinguished  from  a  second  pro- 
bation, the  probation  of  repentance,  under  the 
gospel,  (pp.  203,  204.)  Upon  this  point  it  is 
obviously  necessary  that  the  author  should  be 
explicit  and  distinct.  He  must  take  one  ground 
or  the  other,  he  cannot  occupy  both.  If  "  the 
whole  curse  of  the  law "  comes  on  men  by 
Adam's  sin,  then  men  are  not  under  probation 
by  the  law ;  if  men  are  under  probation  by  the 
law,  its  curse  does  not  come  upon  them  by 
Adam's  sin. 

I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  White  really  means 
to  take  the  former  of  these  positions,  since 
it  entails  consequences  from  which  I  am  sure 
he  would  revolt ;  I  take  him  to  hold  the  latter 
opinion,  that  mankind  are  under  probation  by 
the  law.  I  take  him  to  hold,  consequently, 
that  all  men  are  under  probation  for  immor- 
tality, this  being  the  only  kind  of  probation  of 
which  he  anywhere  speaks.     Now  I  say  that 
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he  does  nothing  towards  establishing  this  point, 
by  showing  that  Adam  was  under  probation  for 
immortality  in  Eden,  because  our  first  parent 
there  held  a  relation  absolutely  exclusive  and 
peculiar.  He  stood,  and  was  tried,  alone,  and 
for  his  race. 


CHAP.  V. 

ON   HIS   VIEW   OF   THE   CUBSE   OF   THE  I4AW.     . 

In  page  67  Mr.  White  lays  down  the  follow- 
ing principle  :— 

"  This  death  []the  literal  death  threatened  to  Adam] 
was  THE  CUBSE  OP  THE  LAW;  not  merely  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  but  of  that  everlasting  law  under  which 
Adam  was  created  at  first,  and  of  which  the  thunders 
of  Sinai  were  only  a  manifestation.  In  the  language 
of  Paul,  '  The  letter  killeth,'  2  Cor.  iii,  6." 

The  principle  thus  stated  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  author's  argument,  and  may  be  said 
indeed  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his  entire  sys- 
tem. If  this  be  destroyed,  the  whole  lies  in 
ruins.  I  offer  in  opposition  to  it  the  following 
observations. 

1.  No  such  thing  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
narrative.  Adam  was  forbidden  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  was  annexed  to  the  violation  of 
this  precept : — "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof 
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thou  shalt  sarely  die."  Gen.  ii.  17.  Nothing 
more.  We  are  not  any  where  told  that  the 
same  penalty  was  attached  to  sin  generally,  or 
even  to  any  other  act  of  disobedience. 

I  am  entitled,  then,  to  ask  on  what  ground 
the  generalization  is  made,  and  why  it  is  inferred 
that,  because  death  was  to  follow  the  eating  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  it  was  to  follow  sin  uni- 
versally. 

2.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  law  has  but  one 
penalty,  and  that  as  sin  is  essentially  homoge- 
neous, so  must  be  its  punishment. 

In  reply  to  such  an  observation,  however,  I 
should  submit,  that  the  transaction  of  which  the 
threatening  of  death  is  a  part  did  not  take  place 
under  the  law,  but  that  it  was  altogether  sepa- 
rate and  peculiar.  Mr.  White  himself  has 
noticed  the  fact  that  Adam  was  not  created  in 
JEdefi,  but  was  afterwards  put  there ;  and  in  a 
work  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  has  read,* 
he  may  have  seen  this  circumstance  adduced  as 
a  proof  that  Adam's  state  in  Eden  was  not  the 
^rst  state  of  man.  From  the  first  moment  of 
his  existence  the  moral  law,  with  its  require- 
ments and  sanctions,  bore  upon  him,  and  must 
be  taken  to  have  been  revealed  to  him.  The 
arrangements  in  Eden  constituted  no  part  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  were  entirely 
new ;  so  new  and  so  complete,  that  they  may  be 

•  Theology,  by  J.  H.  Hinton,  M.A. 
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fairly  said  to  have  constituted  a  distinct  dispensa- 
tion.    Let  a  few  differences  be  observed. 

(1.)  Adam's  probation  under  the  moral  law 
would  have  been  personal;  in  Eden  it  was 
federal,  as  is  expressly  affirmed  by  the  author. 

(2.)  The  moral  law  prescribes  only  moral 
duties ;  but  here  is  a  precept  exclusively  posi- 
tive, the  eating  of  that  tree  being  neither  right 
nor  wrong,  except  as  marked  by  the  divine  pre- 
cept or  prohibition. 

(3.)  Probation  under  the  moral  law  is  con- 
tinuous ;  whereas  in  Eden  probation  was  confined 
to  a  single  act,  and  of  necessity  to  a  short 
period — for  aught  we  know  to  a  single  day. 

In  a  case  so  peculiar,  and  evidently  not  be- 
longing to  the  administration  of  the  moral  law 
at  all,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  penalty 
annexed  to  disobedience  under  it  was  the  curse 
of  the  moral  law  ?  The  facts  of  the  case  supply 
strong  evidence  of  the  contrary. 

3.  Mr.  White,  however,  makes  an  appeal  to 
scripture,  not  only  by  the  citation  in  this  place 
of  an  irrelevant  phrase  out  of  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  but 
by  a  lengthened  adduction  of  passages  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  his  volume,  pp.  106  et  seq.  It 
will  be  convenient  that  I  should  notice  these 
testimonies  here. 

His  general  position  is,  that  the  inspired 
writers  universally  employ  terms  with  reference 
to  the  wicked,  which  "menace  them  with 
destruction,  excision,  and  death.     The  language  of 
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every  writer  in  succession,"  says  he,  «  points  to 
the  same  conclusion."  p.  105. 

(1.)  He  refers  first  to  the  Mosaic  law,  of 
which  he  says  justly  that  the  curse  was  death. 
To  make  this  fact  of  use  to  him  he  strives  to 
identify  the  Mosaic  law  with  the  moral  law. 

For  this  purpose  he  tells  us  that  "  the  law  of 
Moses  was,  as  the  apostle  declares,  a  repetition, 
or  re-entrance  of  God's  eternal  law."  p.  108. 

1  object  altogether,  however,  to  this  view. 
The  passage  to  which  Mr  White  refers  is,  I 
suppose.  Bom.  v.  20 — **  The  law  entered  that  the 
offence  might  abound ;"  which  some  critics  have 
been  disposed  to  render,  "the  law  re-entered," 
TTagudrikdtv.  A  much  more  approved  rendering 
however  is,  ^*  the  law  accessorily  entered ;"  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
understanding  the  passage  of  the  ceremonial, 
and  not  of  the  moral  law. 

Mr.  White  further  adduces  the  Mosaic  pro- 
mise of  life. 

"  We  have  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
says  he,  *'  for  understanding  the  promise  of  life  made 
to  the  obedient  servants  of  God  by  the  great  legisla- 
tor as  pointing  on  to  life  eternal :  for,  when  the  young 
ruler  inquired  what  good  thing  he  should  do  that  he 
might  have  eternal  life,  the  Saviour  referred  him  to 
the  law,  with  its  promise  of  life  to  the  genuine 
Israelite."  p.  106. 

This  surely  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  the 
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case.  When  our  Lord  had  said  "  If  thou  wilt 
enter  into  life  keep  the  commandments^"  the 
ruler  asked^  "  Which?"  Christ  then  named  some 
exclusively  moral  precepts ;  and  when  the  ruler 
answered  that  he  had  kept  them^  the  Great 
Teacher  prescribed  a  new  condition^  not  contained 
in  the  law — "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell 
that  thou  hast,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven ;  and  come,  follow  me."  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  course  pursued  by  our  Lord 
was  intended,  not  to  teach  him  that  he  could 
have  life  by  keeping  the  law,  but  to  bring  to 
light  the  pride  and  worldliness  of  the  inquirer's 
heart. 

The  author  brings  to  his  aid  finally  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Peter. 

"  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  A  prophet 
shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  like  unto 
me ;  him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  he 
shall  say  unto  you.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
every  soul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet  shall  be 
destroyed  from  among  the  people."  Acts  iii,  22,  23. 

This  passage,  however,  has  no  weight,  unless 
it  can  be  made  clear  that  Moses,  in  the  words 
quoted  from  him,  referred  personally  to  the 
Messiah.  Upon  consulting  the  context,  Deut 
xviiL  9  to  22,  there  appears  much  reason  to 
doubt  this,  and  to  believe  that  the  entire  passage 
relates  to  the  system  of  prophetic  instruction 
divinely  instituted  among  the  Israelites.      That 
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many  distinguished  critics  are  of  this  opinion 
may  be  seen  in  Bloomfield ;  while  he  himself  ad- 
mits the  case  of  these  critics  to  be  strong,  and 
finds  no  reason  to  allege  in  contradiction  of  it. 
A  similar  use  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  far  from  infrequent  in  the  New. 

(2.)  We  have  next  three  quotations  from  the 
18th,  20th,  and  21st  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Job ;  respecting  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  do  not  relate  to  the  punishment  of  sin  at 
all,  but  to  God's  providential  dealings  with  men. 

(3.)  Various  citations  from  the  Psalms  suc- 
ceed, and  others  from  the  book  of  Proverbs. 

That  these  are  not  all  of  them  very  pertinent, 
may  appear  from  the  following  sample,  taken 
from  Psalm  xlix. : — "  Man  that  is  in  honour  and 
understandeth  not  is  like  the  beasts  that  perisL" 
The  words  of  the  Psalmist  here  denote  nothing 
beyond  a  brutish  stupidity. 

Many  more  are  mere  descriptions  of  the 
divine  administration,  under  a  dispensation 
which  signally  connected  obedience  with  tempo- 
ral benefits,  and  disobedience  with  temporal 
calamity;  such  obedience  or  disobedience  not 
having  respect  to  the  moral  law,  but  to  the 
Mosaic  institutes.  Of  this  class  is  the  following, 
from  Psalm  cxii. : — *^  The  horn  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  exalted  with  honour.  The  wicked  shall 
see  it  and  be  grieved ;  he  shall  ffnash  with  his 
teethf  and  melt  awayT  The  latter  part  of  this 
passage  Mr.  White  thinks  so  much  to  his  pur- 
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pose^  that  he  not  only  marks  it  in  italics^  but 
appends  to  it  a  quotation  from  Matt.  xiii.  50 : — 
"  There  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  he  conceives  the  phrase, 
"gnashing  of  teeth,"  in  such  different  connec- 
tions, to  belong  to  the  same  subject? 
,  If  there  is  one  of  the  texts  to  his  point,  it  is 
Psalm  ii.  9,  12 — "  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel.  •  .  .  Kiss  the  Son  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way."  Yet  even 
this  is  most  probably  to  be  understood  of  the 
temporal  calamities  destined  for  nations  adverse 
to  Christianity.  '*  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  O  ye 
kings;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth. 
Kiss  the  Son,"  &c. 

In  truth,  the  passages  generally  do  not  refer, 
as  it  is  necessary  they  should,  to  the  punishment 
of  sin;  and  if  in  any  case  they  do  so,  they 
can  prove  nothing  to  Mr.  White's  purpose, 
independently  of  an  investigation  in  each  case 
of  the  meaning  in  which  the  terms  are  em- 
ployed. 

(4.)  Turning  to  the  prophets,  our  author 
quotes  the  18th  ch.  of  Ezekiel,  which  contains 
the  oft-repeated  declaration,  "  The  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die."  This  is  frequently  quoted 
as  though  it  were  a  recognized  annunciation  of 
the  penalty  of  sin,  without  recollecting  how 
distinctly  and  inevitably   the    connexion    de- 
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If  a  different  meaning.   The  chapter 
Tthus : — 

i  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me  again, 
P  What  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  the  proverb  eon- 
Vlhe  laad  of  Israel,  saying,  The  fathers  have 
.r  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  arc  set  on 
f  As  I  Bve,  salth  the  Lord  God,  ye  shall  not 
i  this  proverb  any  more  in  the 
f  Israel.  Behold  all  souls  are  mine :  as  the  soul 
B'father,  SO  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine : 
i  that  sitmeth  it  thall  die.'  Ezek.  xviii.  1  to  4. 

)  whole  meaning  of  the  words  evidently 
ifit  in  the  calamities  then  falling  on  the 
fSj  every  one  ehould  thenceforth  Buffer  for 
8  own  doings;  tlus,  and  no  more. 

While   closes  his  prophetical  extracts 
I  the  words  of  Malaclii — 

r  behold  the  day  cometh  that  shall  bum  as  an 

tea,  and  the  proud  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall 

B  as  stubble,  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  bum 

Hiem  up,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 

Ptranch."  Mai.  iv.  1. 

On  reference,   this  is   obviously  part  of  a 
I  prophecy  relating  to  the  first  advent  of  Christ ;  , 
■  And  it  is  conjequently  irrelevant  to  the  matter 
a  hand. 

1  p.  241  et  seq.  the  author  proceeds  to  the 

leration  of  texts  in  the  New  Testament. 

I  wicked,"   says  he,  "are  threatened  with 

t  and  loss  of  life,  in  various  foima,  nearly  two 

1  the  New  Testament    They  are 
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threatened  with  perishing  and  destruction   nearly 
sixty  times.*'  p.  241. 

This  is  certainly  often  enough^  if  the  decla- 
rations are  to  the  point.  To  be  to  the  pointy 
however,  each  text  must  have  two  character- 
istics: first,  it  must  relate  to  the  punishment  of 
sin,  and  be  descriptive  of  the  curse  of  either  the 
law  or  the  gospel ;  secondly,  it  must  describe 
the  punishment  of  sin  in  such  manner  as  not  to 
determine  the  phraseology  to  a  figurative, 
rather  than  a  literal  meaning.  With  these  tests 
in  our  hands,  let  us  examine  the  passages 
adduced,  p.  255  et  seq. 

f      (1.)  Matt.  iii.  12.    "  He  will  throughly  purge  his 
floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gamer ;  hut  he 
(    will  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire." 

This  passage  does  not  apply,  as  any  one  will 
see  who  will  refer  to  verse  9,  where  the  con- 
nexion begins.  "Think  not  to  say  within 
yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father," 
&c.  Christ's  "floor"  here  spoken  of,  is  evidently 
the  Jewish  people,  and  the  words  "  immediately 
related  to  the  reception  of  the  pious  Jews  into 
the  Christian  church,  and  the  terrible  judgments 
about  to  be  executed  on  the  rejected  Jewish 
nation."  Scott,  in  he, 

(2.)  Matt.  V.  30.  "  It  is  profitable  for  thee  that 
one  of  thy  members  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole 
body  should  be  cast  into  hell." 

"  Here,"  says  Mr.  White,  *'  there  seems  to  be  a 
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comparison  drawn  between  the  evils  of  the  perishing 
literally  of  one  member  and  of  the  whole  body."  p. 
256, 

I  am  so  far  from  seeing  this,  that  the  very 
contrary  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  White  would  read  it, 
"It  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy 
members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole 
^  body  should"  perish^  but — "  be  cast  into  hell :"  a 
^l^mode  of  expression  by  which  the  total  loss  of  a  ^. 

single  member,  is  represented  as  preferable  to  a'^  ^^  *^  — 
^  state  of  suffering  of  the  whole  body.     The  texf/^^k^  ^  ^ 
supplies  a  direct  argument  against  the  author's  k/t^^(^  ^ 
theory. 

(3.)  Matt.  vi.  25.  "  Take  no  thought  for  your  life, 
what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink :  nor  yet 
for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment?" 

"  Our  Lord,  by  this  question,'*  says  Mr.  White, 
'*  intimates  that,  if  his  hearers  neglected  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  account  of  meat  and  drink,  they  would 
lose  their  lives  in  the  world  to  come."  p.  256. 

How  can  this  be  made  to  appear?  The 
author  adduces  no  proof  of  it,  and  it  seems  to 
be  utterly  remote  from  the  scope  of  the 
passage.  Our  Lord  is  rebuking  an  excessive 
anxiety  about  satisfying  the  primary  wants  of 
the  body ;  and  he  suitably  suggests  that  there 
are  other  and  more  important  subjects  to  be 
thought  of:  "the  life  is  more  important  (fielZtov) 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment." 
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(4.)  Matt.  X.  28.    "  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
/      body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather 
/       fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
t        in  hell,"  (Gehenna). 

This  passage  has  clearly  no  reference  to  the 
punishment  of  sin.  God's  being  ^^able  to 
destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell,"  concludes 
nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  curse  of  the  law. 
The  "threat,"  if  there  really  be  one  here,  as 
Mr.  White  suggests,  is  addressed  to  timid 
disciples. 

(5.)  Matt.  xvi.  24,  26.  "  Then  said  Jesus  imto  his 
disciples,  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me. 
For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find 
it.  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  Or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  Or,  as  in 
Luke  ix  26 :  "  What  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  himself,  or  be  cast 
away  ?" 

Luke  xvii.  33.  "  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life 
shall  preserve  it." 

John  xii.  25.  "  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose 
it;  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall 
keep  it  imto  life  eternal." 

Here  Mr.  White  lays  it  down,  that  to  lose, 
or  to  seek  to  save,  the  life,  is  determined  by  the 
connexion  to  mean  the  desire  of  preserving  the 
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natural  life,  hence  inferring  that  life  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense  throughout ;  and 
upon  this  position  depends  the  whole  of  the 
argument  he  constructs  on  these  texts.  On  the 
contrary,  the  connexion  seems  to  present  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  such  an  interpretation. 
So  understood,  for  example,  the  passage  can 
scarcely  be  less  than  contradictory :  e,  g,  Luke 
xvii.  33 — "Whosoever  shall  lose  his  natural 
life  shall  preserve  his  natural  life."  Much  to  be 
preferred,  is  the  view  taken  of  these  passages  by 
Schleusner,  who  places  them  under  the  follow- 
ing meaning  of  the  word  ^'^x^^  "  salus,  felicitas 
animi  humani,  in  nac  pariter  ac  futura  vita" — 
welfare,  the  happiness  of  man,  alike  in  the  present 
and  the  futurelife.  The  latter  part  of  John  xii. 
25,  gives  the  complete  sentiment :—"  He  that 
hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto 
life  eternal:"  i.e.  he  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  welfare  in  this  world,  shall  secure  his  future 
and  everlasting  welfare. 

(6.)  Luke  xiii.  1 — 5.  "  There  were  present  at  that 
season  some  that  told  him  of  the  Galileans,  whose 
blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.  And 
Jesus  answering  said  unto  them,  Suppose  ye  that 
these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Gali- 
leans because  they  suffered  such  things?  I  tell 
you,  nay ;  but  except  ye  repent  ye  shallf  all  like- 
wise perish.  Or  those  eighteen  upon  whom  the 
tower  in  Siloam  fell  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that 
they  were   sinners   above   all  men  that  dwelt  in 
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Jerusalem  ?     I  tell  you,  nay ;  but  except  ye  repent 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

Mr.  White's  remark  on  this  passage  is  as 
follows: — 

"This  cannot  signify. that  they  should  perish  in 
the  same  manner,  through  the  cruelty  of  Pilate,  or 
the  fall  of  towers;  therefore  it  remains  only  to 
apply  the  adverbs  of  likeness  to  the  doom  itself— 
literal  loss  of  life,  perishing.* 

It  is  clear^  however,  that  one  contingency 
more  remains.  It  remains  to  observe  the  scope 
of  the  passage.  Our  Lord's  design  evidentiy 
was  to  correct  an  idea  prevalent  among  the 
Jews,  that  calamities  came  as  the  punishment 
of  sins,  and  their  inference  that  those  who  met 
with  no  calamities  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
divine  wrath.  In  opposition  to  this  he  teaches 
that  all  were  sinners,  and  that  all  would,  unless 
they  repented,  b^e  punished  as  surely  as  the 
sufferers  referred  to  had  been ;  the  comparison 
contemplating  neither  the  manner  nor  the 
nature  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  but  the 
certainty  of  punishment  itself. 

(7.)  Luke  XX.  18.  "On  whomsoever  it  [that 
stone]  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder." 

Mr.  White  says,  "  this  figure  was  not  likely 
to  have  occurred  to  any  mind  in  which  the 
dissolution  and  destruction  of  human  nature 
was  not  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked."    But  why  did  he  not  quote  the  whole 
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verse? — "Whosoever  shall  fall  on  that  stone 
shall  be  broken,  bat  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall 
it  will  grind  him  to  powder."  If  the  latter  of 
these  figures  denotes  death,  the  former  clearly 
denotes  only  bruises ;  a  figure  which,  to  employ 
Mr.  White's  argument,  "  was  not  likely  to  have 
occurred  to  any  mind  in  which  the  destruction 
of  human  nature  was  regarded  as  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked." 

(8.)  Luke  XX.  35.  "They  which  shall  be  ac- 
counted worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage.'' 

Mr.  White  affirms  that  "  in  this  passage  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead  is  spoken  of  as  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  righteous,"  and  on  this 
unsupported  affirmation  he  proceeds  to  argue. 
I  affirm  on  the  contrary,  that  the  passage  out  of 
which  he  has  taken  the  words,  relates  to 
mankind  at  large ;  a  proposition  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  sustain  in  my  pamphlet,  "  Who 
will  live  for  ever  ?"  K,  however,  there  were  in 
this,  or  any  other  texts,  an  "apparent  restriction 
of  the  resurrection"  to  the  righteous,  what 
could  be  inferred  from  it  ?  Mr.  White  would 
"detect"  in  such  passages  "the  doctrine  that 
the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  will  take  place, 
only  in  order  that  they  may  undergo"  a  "  second 
death."  I  confess  that  I  see  no  evidence  of 
this.      It  seems    to   me    rather,    that,  if  the 

L  2 
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word  resurrection  is  used  by  any  of  the  sacred 
writers  in  a  manner  which  restricts  it  to  the 
righteous,  that  fact  determines  it  in  those  cases 
to  a  metaphorical  use ;  and  proves  that  it  does 
not  there  mean  the  resurrection  itself,  which  is 
known  to  be  common  to  all  mankind,  but 
something  else,  according  to  the  context,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  righteous. 

(9.)  John  vi.  27.  "  Labour  not  for  the  meat 
which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth 
to  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give 
unto  you."  Vers.  48 — 50, — "I  am  that  bread  of 
life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness, 
and  are  dead ;  this  is  the  bread  that  cometh  down 
from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not 
die.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for 
ever.'* 

Mr.  White  justly  calls  the  chapter  out  of 
which  these  verses  are  taken  a  "most  wonderful 
and  interesting  chapter,"  but  I  cannot  concur 
in  his  interpretation  of  it.  He  contends  that 
in  ver.  50 — "This  is  the  bread  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof 
and  not  die^ — the  word  die  should  be  under- 
stood of  literal  death,  supporting  his  view  by 
the  antithetic  character  of  ver.  49.     But — 

(1.)  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  gives  a 
sense  which  is  false  in  fact ;  since  those  who  eat 
of  the  bread  from  heaven  do  die,  precisely  as 
those  did  who  partook  of  the  manna. 
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(2.)  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  requires 
a  literal  understanding  of  the  term  eat,  which 
is  impossible  and  absurd.  This  term  is  figura- 
tively used  for  faith,  see  ver.  35. 

(3.)  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  overlooks 
the  fact,  that  it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that 
Christ  calls  himself  bread.  This  primary  figure 
determines  the  manner  in  which  all  the  terms 
connected  with  it  are  to  be  understood. 

These  considerations  overrule  the  law  of  an- 
tithesis, appealed  to  by  Mr.  White.  It  is  in 
truth  an  antithesis  between  a  natural  and  a 
spiritual  object — between  something  which  is 
literally  bread,  and  something  which  is  figura- 
tively bread :  and  consequently,  all  that  is  said 
of^the  former  is  literal,  and  all  that  is  said  of 
the  latter  is  figurative. 

(10.)  John  viii.  34.  "Jesus  answered  them,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  committeth  sin  is 
the  servant  of  sin.  And  the  servant  abideth  not  in 
the  house  for  ever;  but  the  Son  abideth  ever.  If 
therefore  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed." 

This  passage  Mr.  White  regards  chiefly  as 
introductory  to  that  which  is  to  follow.     He 

says,— 

"  The  intimation  of  the  servant  of  sin  not  abiding 
in  the  house  for  ever,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
passage  next  to  be  noticed,  seems  to  point  strongly 
to  the  interpretation  proposed." 
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(11.)  John  viii.  52.  "  If  a  man  keep  my  saying, 
he  shall  never  see  death.'' 

Mr.  White  says  justly,  that  the  Jews  under- 
stood these  words  of  our  Lord  literally,  as  in- 
deed is  evident  from  their  reply ;  but  when  he 
adds  that  our  Lord  *^dld  not  object  to  their 
interpretation,  but  confirmed  it,'  I  ask  for  proof. 
The  author  says  he  did  so  "by  predicating 
of  himself  an  existence  denoted  by  a  form  of 
speech  suitable  only  to  an  ever-living  nature ; — 
*  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.' "     I  reply — 

(1.)  That  any  one,  upon  referring  to  the  con- 
text, will  see  that  this  declaration  of  our  Lord  is 
far  removed,  both  from  the  first  reply  of  the 
Jews,  and  from  its  subject;  and  that  it  is  no 
more  than  a  rejoinder  to  their  subsequent  in- 
quiry,— "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old ;  and 
hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?"  ver.  57. 

(2.)  That  Christ's  declaring  himself  to  pos- 
sess "an  ever-living  nature"  can  in  no  way 
determine  the  text  before  us  to  a  meaning  con- 
trary to  fact.     Those  who  keep  his  words  do  die. 

(3.)  That  Christ  really  met  the  mistake  of 
the  Jews  in  a  veij  diflferent  manner.  The 
sting  of  their  question  was  in  its  tendency  to 
detract  from  his  glory : — "  Whom  makest  thou 
thyself?"  "Jesus  answered,  If  I  honour  my- 
self, my  honour  is  nothing ;  it  is  my  Father  that 
honoureth  me,  of  whom  ye  say  that  he  is  your 
God,  yet  ye  have  not  knovm  him,"  ver.  54,  55. 
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(12.)  John  X,  10.  "The  thief  cometh  not  but 
for  to  steal,  and  to  kill,  and  to  destroy :  I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have 
it  more  abundantly." 

The  force  of  this  passage,  as  adduced  by  Mr. 
White,  lies  in  the  supposition  that  "  literal  life 
was  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  through  the  me- 
diation "  of  Christ.  In  this  case,  however,  he 
has  not  even  the  support  of  the  antithetic  clause 
for  his  opinion.  From  ver.  8  it  is  manifest,  as 
all  the  critics  agree,  that  by  **the  thief  of  ver. 
10  our  Lord  means  false  pretenders  to  his  office; 
and  miquestionably,  in  none  but  a  figurative 
sense  did  they  come  ^^  to  steal,  to  kill,  and  to 
destroy." 

(13.)  John  xi.  42.  "  And  one  of  them  named 
Caiaphas,  being  the  high  priest  that  same  year,  said 
unto  them,  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  nor  consider 
that  it  is  expedient  for  one  man  to  die  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not.'* 

This  passage  does  not  relate  to  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.  Mr.  White's  quotation  of  Luke 
ix.  56,  with  its  italics  and  capitals,  will  surprise 
every  reader  who  will  turn  to  the  context. 

(14.)  Acts  iii.  23. 

This  passage  has  been  already  quoted,  and  it 
is  noticed  at  p.  210. 

(15.)  Acts  viii.  20.  "  Then  Peter  said  unto 
Simon,  Thy  money  perish  with  thee." 
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All  the  use  Mr.  White  makes  of  this  text,  is 
to  show  that  "  the  term  rendered  perish  "  does 
not  here  "  signify  eternal  existence  in  misery," 
which  may  be  granted;  but  this  is  not  the  point 
before  us. 

(16.)  Acts  XX.  26.  "  Wherefore  I  take  you  to 
record  this  day  that  I  am  clear  from  the  hlood  of  all 
men." 

An  expression  substantially  similar  occurs  in 
chap,  xviii.  6, — "  Your  blood  be  on  your  own 
heads."  Bloomfield  observes  that  the  words 
**are  strongly  metaphorical^^  and  that  by  blood 
"  is  meant,  not  slaughter,  but  destruction  in  a 
figurative  sense."  And  he  adds,  "  This  manner 
of  speaking  was  usual,  both  with  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans."  Some  eminent  critics 
trace  the  origin  of  it  to  the  sacrificial  action  of 
placing  the  hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim. 

(17.)  Rom.  i.  32.  "Who,  knowing  the  judgment 
of  God  that  they  which  do  such  things  are  worthy 
of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure 
in  them  that  do  them." 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  "  the  language  of  the 
apostle  becomes  at  once  clear  and  satisfactory," 
if  death  be  understood  of  the  "destitution  of 
immortal  hope."  It  is  to  my  mind  quite  as 
satisfactory,  and  indeed  much  more  so,  to  take 
death  in  the  general  sense  of  punishment,  as  is 
done  by  the  critics  and  commentators  at  large. 
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(18.)  Rom.  ii.  6,  7.  "  God  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds :  to  them  who  by  pa. 
tient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life."  With  this 
the  author  combines  chap.  vi.  23,  "  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  And  then  he 
adds,  ''  In  these  passages  immortality  and  death 
are  declared  to  be  the  respective  destinies  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked." 

The  former  of  these  passages  has  with  me  no 
weight :  it  is  a  clear  case  of  either  figurative 
use,  or  of  hendiadis  for  immortal  honour  and 
glory.  That  even  Mr.  White  is  afraid  to  lay 
stress  upon  it,  is  manifest  from  his  joining  a 
second  text  with  it  in  order  to  get  the  idea  of 
death,  the  absence  of  which  in  the  whole  context 
of  Rom.  ii.  7  is  well  worthy  of  being  remarked. 

The  second  passage — "  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death" — allows  of  no  question  but  this,  whether 
the  term  death  is  to  be  literally  or  figuratively 
taken.  To  the  literal  meaning  I  object  that  it 
is  not  true  in  fact.  From  ver.  21,  22,  it  is 
evident  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  to  the 
Romans  of  the  consequences  of  their  own  con- 
duct; but  death,  literally  taken,  descends  by 
Adam's  sin.  There  is,  consequently,  no  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  a  metaphorical  interpreta- 
tion in  this  case. 

(19.)  Rom.  viii.  13.     "  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh, 
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ye  shall  die ;  but  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit,  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.*' 

'  Everything  here  depends  on  the  answer  to 
the  question — Is  this  passage  literal  or  fignra- 
tive  ?     An  insuperable  hindrance  to  the  literal 
.  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  "Ye  shall  die," 
A^-<    i  might  seem  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  gg  die, 
whether  they  "live  after  the  flesh^or  not. 

(20.)  1  Cor.  iii.  15.  "If  any  man's  work  abide 
which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a 
reward ;  if  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall 
suffer  loss." 

Mr.  White's  argument  from  this  passage  as- 
sumes the  literal  "trial  by  fire"  of  Christian 
professors,  "  at  the  last  great  day ;"  which,  I 
suppose,  will  scarcely  be  granted  him.  His 
citation  from  ver.  17,  "If  any  man  defile  the 
temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy,"  is 
clearly  a  non-sequitur^  as  appears  from  the  con- 
text. 

(21.)  Gal.  vi.  8.  "  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption." 

On  this  passage  Mr.  White  ai^ues  thus :  the 
term  corruption  has  two  meanings,  moral  de- 
pravity and  putrefaction;  but  the  apostle  cannot 
mean  depravity,  therefore  he  must  mean  putre- 
faction, and  putrefaction  is  the  "concomitant 
of  death."     Now  I  might  remind  him,  that, 
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according  to  a  certain  author  whom  he  respects^ 
putrefaction  is  not  necessarily  the  concomitant 
of  deaths  that  event  being  simply  the  disjunc- 
tion of  soul  and  body.  But  to  let  this  pass. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  whether  men  **  sow  to 
the  flesh"  or  not,  they  all  "reap  corruption"  in 
the  sense  of  death.  If  corruption,  in  any  pecu- 
liar sense,  be  reaped  in  consequence  of  sowing 
to  the  flesh,  it  must  be  something  else. 

(22.)  1  Tim.  vi.  9.  "  But  they  that  will  be  rich 
fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction 
and  perdition." 

Mr.  White  contends  for  understanding  the 
terms  destruction  and  perdition  of  "  literal 
death."  I  have  only  to  repeat  the  remark,  that 
in  this  sense  of  death,  all  men  suffer  them. 

(23.)  Heb.  X.  26—31. 

Under  this  passage  the  author  confines  him- 
self to  arguing  against  "  an  eternal  infliction  of 
suffering,"  a  subject  which  is  not  now  before 
us. 

(24.)  1  John  ii.  17.  "The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God  abideth  for  ever." 

"  The  passing  away  of  the  world,  and  the  abiding 
for  ever  of  the  servants  of  God,"  says  the  author, 
"  seem  to  establish  the  necessity  of  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  John's  subsequent  words,  *He  that  hath 
not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life.'  " 
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These  "  subsequent  words,"  which  the  reader 
might  suppose  to  occur  in  immediate  sequence, 
are  found  in  chap.  v.  12,  and  in  a  totally  diffe- 
rent connexion.  A  necessity  for  understanding 
them  of  literal  life,  however,  is  alleged  to  arise 
from  the  declaration  that  "the  world  passeth 
away,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth 
for  ever ;"  but  a  glance  at  the  context  will  show 
how  little  the  words  are  adapted  to  answer  such 
an  end.  The  sentiment  begins  at  ver.  15: — 
"  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world  .  .  .  For  the  world  passeth 
away,  and  the  lust  thereof" — all  its  sources  of 
pleasure  are  perishing  and  transient ;  "  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever"— 
he  has  sources  of  permanent  and  everlasting 
gratification. 

(25.)  Jude  V.  7. 

Under  this  text  the  author  argues  exclusively 
against  the  opinion  of  eternal  suffering. 

(26.)  Rev.  ii.  7.  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will 
I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  Paradise  of  God." 

"  What,"  says  Mr.  White,"  was  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this  to  Adam  ?  Living  for  ever,  Gen.  iii. 
22.  What  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  con- 
sequence of  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  the  tree  of 
life  ?  Mere  misery  ?  No  :  returning  to  the  dust 
whence  he  was  taken,  '  for  dust  thou  art,'  said  the 
Almighty,  .  .  .  '  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. 
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So  he  drove  out  the  man.'  Therefore,  we  should 
argue,  all  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  tree  of  life  by 
the  second  Adam,  the  life-giving  Spirit,  abide  in 
death,  the  doom  of  the  first." 

(1.)  The  author  is  wrong  in  his  facts.  He 
can  adduce  no  proof,  either  that  access  to  the  (6^'^^ 
tree  of  life  secured  perpetual  life,  or  that  ban- 
ishment from  it  forfeited  perpetual  life,  in  any 
other  sense  than  the  life  of  the  body.  The 
ground  of  his  intended  argument,  therefore,  slips  / 
from  under  him. 

(2.)  He  mistakes  an  obvious  figure  of  speech 
for  a  reality.  He  speaks  as  though  in  heaven 
there  would  be  a  real  garden,  and  in  the 
garden  a  real  "tree  of  life,"  and  as  though 
the  saved  would  eat  of  it.  Does  he  not  perceive 
that  the  representation  is  metaphorical,  and  that 
the  natural  things  of  an  earthly  Paradise  are 
employed  but  to  shadow  forth  celestial  felicity  ? 

(27.)  Rev.  iii.  5.  "  He  that  overcometh,  ...  I 
will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life.** 

"  This  implies,"  says  Mr,  White,  "  that  it  is  there 
at   present;   but  it  refers  to  one  which,  by  moral 
possibility,  might  not  be  there  some   day;  conse-  n y  • 
quently  to  a  bad  man — ^not  to  one  whose  name  was  ''    "^  '  '^ 
v^ritten  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  in  the  ^vi,i^ 
book  of  life  of  the  '  Lamb  which  was  slain,'  which  ^ 

contains  the  names  of  the  finally  saved.  Rev.  xiii.  8.    (^ic^v^ 
But  the  book  of  life  in  which  all  other  names  could    . 
be,  can  be  no  other  than  the  book  of  those  who  exist ;  '^CO^^ 
not  the  book  of  those  who  are  '  spiritual,'  or  '  happy,' 
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but  of  those  who  are  alive.     Hence  to  be  '  blotted 
from  the  book  of  life '  is  loss  of  existence." 

Mr.  White  conceives  that  "  the  book  of  life" 
here  spoken  of  "  can  be  no  other  than  the  book 
of  those  who  exist  f^  and  that,  consequently,  "to 
be  blotted  out  of  it "  is  to  suffer  "  loss  of  exist- 
ence." The  method  by  which  he  arrives  at  this 
conclusion,  however,  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
He  affirms  that  the  declaration,  "I  will  not 
blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life" 
refers  "to  a  bad  man,"  How  can  this  be? 
One  would  have  thought  that  in  this  case  the 
Lord  would  have  said,  "I  wdl  blot  out  his 
name  out  of  the  book  of  life."  But  Mr,  White 
reasons  thus,  "*I  will  not  blot  out  his  name 
out  of  the  book  of  life.'  This  implies  that  it 
is  there  at  present,  but  it  refers  to  one  which, 
by  moral  possibility,  might  not  be  there  some 
day,"  "consequently  to  a  bad  man."  Here 
he  evidently  speaks  of  "  the  book  of  life" 
as  the  book  of  the  savedy  and  admits  that  the 
name  is  now  in  it;  thus  directly  contradicting 
his  statement  just  quoted,  that  the  book  in  which 
the  name  is  entered  "  can  be  no  other  than  the 
book  of  those  who  exw^."  His  language  also 
implies,  contrary  to  all  sound  doctrine,  and  to 
his  own  expressed  opinion,  that  the  name  of  "  a 
bad  man  "  is  *^  at  present "  in  the  book  of  the 
saved,  although  it "  may  not  be  there  some  day." 
If,  however,  it  be  there  at  all,  it  is  both  fair  and 
necessary  to  regard  the  blotting  out  spoken  of 
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as  referring  to  its  obliteration  from  that  booky 
rather  than  from  the  book  of  those  who  exist. 

In  truth,  however,  Mr.  White  has  altogether 
mistaken  the  idea  of  the  passage.     ^^  The  book 
of  life  "  is  evidently  the  book,  or  roll,  of  the  can- 
didates for  life,  or  of  those  who  have  made  profes- 
sion of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  entered  on  the 
resulting  warfare.     The  passage  is  an  exhorta- 
tion to  constancy,  as  elsewhere  —  "  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,"      "  He  that  overcometE\  ^ 
^  .  ,  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  y'f^O 
book  of  life  " — i.  e.  out  of  the  roll  of  candidates  j 
for  life.     The  language  implies  that  the  roll  will 
be   corrected  hereafter    by  the  issue   of   the 
struggle ;  so  that  the  names  of  those  who  have 
been  faithful  unto  death  shall  remain,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  have  apostatised  shall  be 
blotted  out.     Of  course,  I  take  life  here  figura-'^^  L 
tively,  in  conformity  with  the  structure  of  they  y 
whole  passage. 

(28.)  Rev.  xxi.  8.  "  But  the  fearful  and  unbe- 
lieving, and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all 
liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death.' 

Mr.  White  here  quietly  assumes  that  "  a 
second  death  "  is  the  penalty  attached  to  the 
rejection  of  the  gospel,  simply  arguing  against 
the  idea  of  eternal  suffering.  This,  however,  is 
assuming  the  very  thing  which  requires  to  be 
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proved,  and  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  distinctly 
and  emphatically  deny.  The  phrase  "  the  second 
death,"  as  emblematically  used  here  and  else- 
where, establishes  no  such  opinion. 

I  have  now  examined  all  the  texts  brought 
forward  by  the  author,  as  "  either  openly,  or  by 
implication,  or  by  '  undesigned  coincidence,' 
bearing  testimony  to  the  correctness  "  of  his  as- 
sertion, that  literal  death  is  the  punishment  of 
sin,  and  consequently  the  curse  of  the  law.  I 
must  leave  it  for  the  reader  to  say  whether  he 
finds  in  them  any  proof :  for  myself,  I  find  none. 

In  the  Appendix  to  his  Reply  to  my  Examina- 
tion of  Luke  XX.  36  (Who  will  live  for  ever  ?) 
Mr.  White  adduces  some  further  reasonings 
which  it  may  be  proper  here  to  notice.  Speak- 
ing, still  in  his  erroneous  manner,  of  "  the  death 
threatened  to  Adam  and  to  the  sinner  as  '  the 
wages  of  sin^'*'^  and  contending  for  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  it,  he  says — 

"  We  are,  of  course,  acquainted  with  those  passages 
of  scripture  by  which  the  idea  of  a  moral  death  is 
supposed  to  be  established,  but  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  encounter  in  detail  the  reasonings  in  favour 
of  a  physical  interpretation  of  the  term.  '  You  hath 
he  quickened  (to  you  hath  he  given  life)  who  were 
dead  in  (or,  as  Macknight  correctly  gives  it  dead  hy) 
trespasses  and  sins/  Eph.  ii.  1.  '  She  that  liveth 
in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth.'  1  Tim.  v.  6. 
In  this  last  passage  the  original  is  ^wtfa  rshfixs,  living, 
is  dead.     In  both  cases,  it  is  submitted,  the  figure  is 
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in  the  tense,  not  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb.  An 
event  yet  future,  by  a  very  common  form  of  speech, 
is  vividly  described  as  abready  present:  just  as, 
contrarily,  a  past  state  is  described  by  a  term  having 
a  present  application,  in  the  words,  '  I  saw  the  dead 
small  and  great  stand  before  God.'  Exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  I  hiraibly  conceive,  Paul  speaks  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans : — '  For  I  was  alive  without 
the  law  once,  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin 
revived,  and  /  died.  And  the  commandment  which 
was  ordained  to  life  I  found  to  be  unto  death.  For 
sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  deceived 
me,  and  by  it  slew  me  :'  aviXTimv,  Rom.  vii.  11. 
*  The  letter  killeth,'  says  the  same  apostle :  ri 
y^d/jL/ia  avoxTihii.  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  Now  are  our 
opponents  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  verb  d^oxrg/v« 
(translated  slew  and  killeth  in  these  two  passages, 
and  evidently  employed  by  the  apostle  in  explana- 
tion of  death  in  each  case,)  is  capable  of  being  tortured 
into  several  significations,  physical,  spiritual,  and 
eternal  ?  Can  we  say  of  a  wicked  man  that  he  is 
morally  slain^  spiritually  killed,  as  a  descendant  of 
Adam,  and  that  he  will  be  slain  and  killed  to  all  eter- 
nity in  the  misery  of  hell  ?  But  if  our  opponents 
are  not  prepared  to  defend  these  extravagances  of 
diction,  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  the  entire  theory 
of  distinctions  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  to 
adhere  throughout  the  canon  to  a  physical  interpre- 
tation of  the  threatening  of  death."  White's  "  Who 
will  live  for  ever  ?"  p.  15. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Mr.  White  is 
here  arguing  for  a  literal  interpretation  of  death 
as   threatened   to    Adam,   and    against    those 
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divines  who  represent  that  death  as  physical, 
spiritual^  and  eternal;  an  argument  which  he  pnr- 
sues,  certainly  with  a  wonderful  perseverance, 
because  he  assumes  the  death  threatened  to 
Adam  to  be  the  divine  threatening  against  sm 
universally.  Totally  differing  from  him  in  this 
opinion,  I  have  thrown  aside  all  the  reasoning 
which  is  founded  upon  it ;  and  I  should  conse- 
quently excuse  myself  from  noticing  this  passage, 
were  it  not  for  a  bearing  which  it  indirectly  has 
on  the  subject  really  before  us. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  admit  Mr. 
White's  demonstration  to  be  conclusive  as 
against  the  opinion  that  the  death  threatened  to 
Adam  was  physical,  spiritual,  and  eternal  death, 
I  am  not  thereby  obliged  to  accept  the  alterna- 
tive which  he  assigns,  and  "  to  adhere  throughout 
the  canon  to  a  physical  interpretation  ^  of  that 
term.  Although  it  may  not  have  meant  physical, 
spiritual,  and  eternal  death,  as  pronounced  in 
the  ears  of  our  first  parents,  it  may  yet  by 
possibility  be  found,  somewhere  in  the  scriptures, 
used  in  a  sense  not  literal,  but  metaphorical 
In  proof  of  this,  let  us  only  observe  the  shift  to 
which  Mr.  White  is  driven  by  the  attempt  to 
maintain  his  position.  He  will  have  "a  physical 
interpretation"  of  the  term  death,  for  example, 
in  1  Tim.  v.  6 : — "  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure 
is  dead  while  she  liveth."  And  if  any  one  should 
say,  *  Why,  how  can  a  person  be  physically 
dead,   while  at  the  same   moment   physically 
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e,'  his  answer  is  ready :  there  is  **  a  Jigure 
he  tense ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  present  tense  is 
d  for  the  future,  so  that  is  dead^  means  will 
That  this   "form   of  speech"  is  "very 
amon "  is  imdoubtedly  true,  but  it  is  never 
^d  without  evidence,  and  is  never  to  be  as- 
jied  without  a  reason  shown.     ]VIr.   White, 
wever,  shows  no  reason.      But  let  us  see 
w  the  text  will  read  on  this  supposition : — 
She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  toill  die  while  she 
eth;"   or,   to  adopt    the   author's  criticism, 
living,  vnU  die.^^    Why,  so  she  will  whether    /  ^/ 
le  live  "  in  pleasure  '*  or  not,  and  so  will  every  j  ^  m 
)dy  else,  so  that  the  words  thus  read  teach  us  J 
>ihing  at  all.     And  further,  by  this  reading 
:e  verse  is  removed  altogether  from  the  sense 
^quired  for  it  by  the  context.     The  apostle  is 
Jivering  a  precept  respecting  the  distribution 
^  the  alms  of  the  church.     **  Honour  [provide 
»r]   widows  that  are   widows   indeed.     Now 
le  that  is  a  widow  indeed,  and  desolate,  trusteth 
God,  and  continueth  in  supplications  and 
•ayers  night  and  day ;  but  she  that  liveth  in 
easure  is  dead  while  she  liveth.**     1  Tim.  v.  3, 
6.     The  meaning  of  the  place  obviously  is, 
lata  professing  widow  who  passed  an  imdevout 
fe  was  not  a  suitable  object  of  relief:  "  living, 
ihe  was  dead  " — ^L  e.  although  she  might  be  in 
pecuniary  stnuts,  she  had  no  proper  title  to  be 
regarded  as  "a  widow  indeed."     On  this  view 
of  the  context,  it  becomes  plain  that  the  term 
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dead  refers  not  to  the  future,  but  to  the  present, 
and  that  its  meaning  consequentlj  is  not  literal, 
but  metaphorical.  Having  thus  said  enough  to 
vindicate  my  assertion  of  the  possible  occurrence 
of  a  metaphorical  meaning  of  death  in  the  sacred 
canon,  I  may  content  myself  with  further  claim- 
ing a  right  on  behalf  of  every  passage,  to  be 
examined  according  to  its  tenor  and  connexion. 
The  author  subsequently  refers  to  those  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  "  which,"  says  he,  "  will  be 
found  extending,  as  a  galaxy,  through  the  heaven 
of  the  gospel  of  John,"  and  he  puts  the  question 
thus : — 

"  We  may  say  that  the  term  life  signifies,  either 
the  literal  bestowment  of  immortality  in  body  and 
soul,  in  the  sense  by  us  contended  for,  and  to  be 
conferred  exclusively  on  the  saints,  or  else  it  signi- 
fies one  of  these  three  things :  first,  the  gift  of  im- 
mortality to  the  bodies  of  the  righteous ;  or,  secondly, 
the  gift  of  holiness  to  their  souls ;  or  thirdly,  the  gift 
of  happiness  to  a  nature  already  possessed  of  immor- 
tality in  the  soul."  p.  16. 

I  adopt  the  last  of  these  hypotheses,  and 
proceed,  therefore,  to  notice  what  is  to  be  said 
against  it. 

"  Neither  in  the  last  place,"  says  Mr.  White,  "  can 
it  be  that  happiness  was  designed  here,  apart  from 
the  gift  of  eternal  existence  to  the  compound  nature, 
for  many  passages  are  deprived  of  all  congruous  sig- 
nification by  such  an  hypothesis.  '  Your  fathers  did  eat 
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nanna  in  the  wilderness  and  are  dead.  This  is  the 
>read  which  came  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man 
nay  eat  thereof  and  not  die.*  John  vi.  47.  '  This  is 
he  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  that 
leeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  may  have  ever- 
lasting  life^  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day* 
Fohn  V.  40.  To  what  purpose  are  these  physical 
references,  if  the  life  intended  were  solely  the  happi- 
ness of  a  nature  already  immortal  ?"  p.  1 7. 

**  To  what  purpose  are  these  physical   refe- 
rences ?"     This  question  contains  the  whole  of 
the  argument.      And  my  reply  to  it  is,  that 
they  are   metaphorical    references,   figures    of 
speech ;   and  that  they  are  consequently  used, 
without  any  incongruity,  in  illustration  of  a  life 
which  is  also  metaphorical.     That  the  physical 
references  on  which  Mr.  White  lays  so  much 
stress  are  really  metaphorical,  may  appear  from 
this  consideration,  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  large 
series  of  similar  references,  which,  if  these  be 
taken   literally,  must  be   taken  literally  also; 
but  this  will  be  found  quite  inadmissible.    Take, 
for  example,  these  words  "This  is  the  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may 
eat  thereof  and  not  die.'*     If  die  be  interpreted 
literally,  so  also  must  eat,  and  so  also  must  bread.^ 
Whence  it  will  follow  that  Christ  is  literally 
bread,  and  that  he  must  be  literally  eaten,  in 
order  to  impart  a  literal  life.     I  argue,  on  the 
contrary,  that  as  Christ  is  not  literally  bread,  and 
is  not  to  be  literally  eaten,  so  the  life  which 
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results  from  faith  in  him,  (for  which  the  word 
eat  is  a  metaphor,)  is  not  literal  life,  but  happi- 
ness, for  which  the  word  life  is  a  scriptural 
metaphor  not  unfrequently  employed. 

Before  finally  dismissing  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  proper  to  notice  some  other  argu- 
ments of  a  general  kind,  by  which  Mr.  White 
endeavours  to  determine  the  word  death  and  its 
equivalents,  when  used  to  denote  the  punishment 
of  sin,  to  a  literal  interpretation,  p.  243  et  seq. 
After  an  extended  enumeration  of  the  various 
forms  of  New  Testament  phraseology,  he  thus 
comniences  his  observations. 

"  The  most  cursory  observation  of  the  series  will 
suffice  to  demonstrate,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
expressions  are  precisely  similar  to  those  which  are 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  in  relation  to  the  destiny 
of  the  wicked ;  and  therefore,  taiken  in  their  plain 
and  literal  sense,  [they]  strongly  corroborate  the 
conclusion  which  has  been  already  deduced,  that  the 
ungodly  will  be  deprived  of  existence,  after  enduring 
the  degrees  of  suffering  appropriate  to  their  respective 
offences."  pp.  243,  244. 

I  cannot  pass  without  remark  the  terms  in 
which  Mr.  White  here  expresses  the  conclusion 
which  he  deduces  from  the  language  alike  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  namely,  **  that  the 
ungodly  will  be  deprived  of  existence,  after 
enduring  the  degrees  of  suffering  appropriate  to 
their  respective  offences."  It  will  be  recollected 
that  he  has  affirmed  death  to  be  ^'  the  whole 
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curse  of  the  law,"  and  the  separation  of  body 
and  soul  to  be  death.  This  therefore  is  what 
the  scriptures,  if  they  sustain  his  position,  ought 
to  establish.  According  to  his  own  statement, 
however,  they  prove  something  very  different ; 
namely,  that  the  ungodly  will  first  "endure 
degrees  of  suffering  appropriate  to  their  respec- 
tive offences,"  and  then  "  be  deprived  of  exist- 
ence"— neither  of  which  ideas  is  comprehended 
in  his  conception  of  death,  and  consequently 
neither  of  them  in  the  curse  of  the  law.  The 
word  of  God,  as  interpreted  by  himself,  totally 
destroys  the  fabric  he  has  been  rearing. 

To  pass  on  however,  to  his  proofs  that  the 
New  Testament  phrases  in  question  are  to  be 
^^  taken  in  their  plain  and  literal  sense." 

The  first  of  them,  as  presented  in  the  passage 
before  us,  is  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
similar  to  those  employed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
a  fact  which  is  very  true,  but  an  argument 
which  can  have  no  weight,  unless  the  author^s 
view  of  Old  Testament  phraseology  be  substan- 
tiated. It  has  already  been  examined  by  us, 
and  ** found  wanting."  His  second  argument  is 
put  as  follows : — . 

"  Supposing  the  doctrine  of  our  proposition  to 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  what  language 
could  have  been  selected,  generally  speaking,  more 
suitable  for  its  popular  utterance  than  that  which 
has,  with  a  marvellous  uniformity,  been  selected  and 
adhered  to,  both  by  the  evangelists  and  the  apostles  ? 
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For  it  seems  to  be  highly  probable  that  a  merciful 
God,  in  bestowing  a  revelation  upon  a  race  broken 
up  into  many  nations  with  different  languages,  into 
which  the  word  of  life  must  needs  be  translated, 
would  adopt,  at  least  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
in  which  the  eternal  welfare  of  all  was  concerned,  that 
terminology  and  mode  of  expression,  throughout  the 
whole  canon  of  scripture,  which  should  depend  for 
its  significancy  upon  the  plain  and  literal  meaning  of 
common  words  ;  and  not  upon  the  peculiar  figurative 
idiom  (as  is  asserted  by  some)  of  a  single  tribe. 
And  therefore  we  infer  that  these  terms,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  is  generally  conveyed, 
are  to  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  sense  which  they 
bear  amongst  the  various  tribes  of  mankind,  the 
sense  of  literal  destruction,**  pp.  244,  245. 

Here  again  Mr.  White  is  contradicting  and 
confounding  himself.  In  p.  25  he  strongly  af- 
firmed that  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  was 
"  the  true  scriptural  idea  of  death,"  but  here  he 
contends  for  its  being  taken  in  the  scriptures  in 
"the  sense  of  literal  destruction." 

It  does  not  suggest  any  very  high  idea  of  the 
force  of  his  reasoning,  that  it  is  founded  on  a 
mere  probability.  "  It  seems  to  be  highly  pro- 
bahlsy^  says  Mr.  White,  that  the  bible  would 
be  written  in  such  and  such  a  manner.  A 
slender  basis  for  an  argument  1 

But  what,  then,  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
White  deems  it  so  "highly  probable"  the  bible 
would  be  written  ?  A  "  terminology  and  mode 
of  expression,"  he  says,  "  which  should  depend 
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)r  its  signlficancy  upon  the  plmn  and  literal 
Leaning  of  common  words,  and  not  upon  the 
eculiar  figurative  idiom  of  a  single  tribe:"  in 
bher  words,  and  divesting  the  idea  of  the  an- 
ious  elaborateness  of  the  author's  phraseology, 

mode  of  expression  not  metaphorical  Now, 
J  probability  resolves  itself  altogether  into 
pinion,  I  must  declare  it  in  my  opinion  highly 
riprobable  that  such  a  style  should  characterise 
le  scriptures.  Every  language  employs  figura- 
ve  expressions,  even  on  the  most  important 
ibjects,  and  the  most  ancient  languages  the 
lost  abundantly.  Figures  are  not  incompatible 
ith  plainness  of  meaning,  but  may  be  auxiliary 
>  it ;  and  the  propriety  of  the  case  dictates  that 
en,  even  to  the  characteristic  diversities  of 
ngle  tribes,  should  be  addressed  in  their  ordi- 
iry  modes. 

Why  should  we  occupy  ourselves,  however, 
ith  any  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
le  scriptures  would  probably  be  written  ?  With 
le  volume  in  our  hands,  this  is  readily  convert- 
le  into  a  question  of  fact.     I  ask  Mr.  White, 

what  manner  is  the  bible  written?  Has  he 
jt  to  learn  that  it  abounds  in  fact  with  Greek 
id  Hebrew  idioms,  and  that  it  is  more  densely 
owded  with  metaphors  than  any  other  book 

existence,  even  "  on  the  most  important  sub- 
ets  ?"  Taking  the  fact  as  it  notoriously  stands, 
conclusion  directly  opposed  to  that  which  he 
.8  deduced  may  without  hesitation  be  drawn 
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from  it ;  namely,  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  great  issues  of  human  destiny 
may  be  found  expressed  by  figurative  terms. 

To  Mr.  White's  hypothetical  demand — "  Sup- 
posing the  doctrine  of  our  proposition  to  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  what  language 
could  have  been  selected  more  suitable  for  its 
popular  utterance?" — I  reply,  that  he  shall 
have  the  terms  in  their  literal  sense,  which  is 
the  sense  of  his  "  proposition,"  if  I  do  not  prove 
that  a  metaphorical  sense  belongs  to  them.  If 
I  do,  of  course  after  that  he  will  not  claim  them. 

What  will  the  reader  say,  however,  to  this 
demand  for  literal  interpretation,  and  to  the 
notion  of  the  improbable  use  of  metaphorical 
terms  in  relation  to  future  punishment,  when 
I  present  to  him  the  following  passage  from 
Mr.  White's  own  summary  of  New  Testament 
phraseology  ? 

"  The  following  figures  are  likewise  used.  Be- 
ing burnt  up  like  chaff",  or  like  tares ;  blotted  from 
the  book  of  life;  broken  to  shivers;  trampled  un- 
der foot,  like  savourless  salt;  ground  to  powder; 
thrown  away  like  bad  fish;  cut  down,  or  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,  like  a  fruitless  tree ;  sawn  asunder ; 
cast  into  a*  furnace  of  fire,  with  weeping,  waiHng, 
and  gnashing  of  teeth;  cast  into  prison  until  the 
debt  is  paid ;  deprived  of  the  loan  talent ;  cast  into 
outer  darkness ;  thro^vn  down,  like  a  house  by  a 
flood;  beaten  with  many  or  with  few  stripes;  the 
mist  of  darkness  for  ever."  p.  242. 

If  Mr.  White  really  will  insist  upon  it,  that 
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:he    terms    in  which   the  doctrine    of   future  / 
3nnishment  is  conveyed  shall  be  taken  in  the  '    /  ' 
)rdinary  sense,  that  is,  the  literal  one,  what  i 
5an  follow,  but  that  the  ungodly  must  hereafter  jj^X  iv^ 
>e  literally  burnt  up,  broken  to  shivers,  ground  /     / 
o  powder,  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  cast  into 
)rison,  thrown  down,  and  beaten  with  stripes, 
idth  other  wonderful  metamorphoses,  too  nu-^ 
nerous  to  mention?   /Ic^/t  CUi^n^^C  s^/cVm*  ^<  A,^-f.  yi 
Mr.  White  thinks  that  some  ministers  of  the  j^  f  *vv 
jospel  use,  in  reference  to  future  punishment, 
tn  unscriptural  phraseology,  and  avoid  that  of 
ihe  bible.     Let  those  who  are  faulty  amend. 
But  it  was  surely  premature  for  him  to  lay 
lown  such  a  general  proposition  as  that  which 
•ollows,  before  his  examination  of  passages  in 
letail. 

"  It  ought  to  sink  down  into  the  heart  of  every 
student  of  the  bible,"  says   he,    "  that   the   entire 
bulk  of  the  writings  of  Paul,  the  grand  *  teacher  of 
the  nations  in   faith   and  verity,'   through  all  his 
epistles,  does  not  present  a  single  instance  of  refer- 
ence to  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  in  which  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words  is  not  consistent  with,  and  con- 
finnative,  of  a  literal  '  miserable  destruction.'     The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  writings  of  Luke,  his 
companion,  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  and  of  the 
gospel  and  letters  of  John."  p.  246. 

I  meet  this    extravagant   assertion   with   a 

^ect  contradiction,  and  refer  to  the  preceding 

■  investigation  of  the  twenty-eight  texts  which 
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Mr.  White  has  adduced^  in  proof  of  my  opinion. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  assuming  the  literal 
interpretation  of  scripture  in  the  mass,  and 
determining  the  sense  of  particular  passages 
without  examination. 

Mr.  White  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  cannot  be  content  with  an 
unvarying  literal  interpretation,  as  follows : — 

"  It  is,  however,  well  known  to  all,  that,  not- 
withstanding these  prtmd  facte  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  terms  death,  de- 
struction, &c.  a  figurative,  or  rather  an  opposite 
signification  is  nearly  imiversally  attached  to  them 
in  the  modem  church.  They  are  understood  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the  wicked 
in  torment,  in  a  miserable  alienation  from  God. 
The  reasons  alleged  for  this  extraordinary  conver- 
sion of  their  apparent  meaning,  deserve  our  careful 
consideration."  p.  249. 

The  author  begins  this  discussion  with  a  mis- 
understanding, which  obscures,  if  it  does  not 
vitiate,  his  whole  reasoning.  His  words  are— 
"  They  [the  terms  death,  destruction,  &c.]  ar« 
understood  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
existence  of  the  wicked  in  torment."  This 
assertion  requires  the  more  remark,  because  it 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  volumft 

I  say,  then,  that  I  do  not,  and  that  I  know  of  \ 
no  persons  who  do,  mean  by  the  word  death,  tf 
used  to  denote   the   future  condition    of  the 
wicked,  "eternal  existence  in  torment."     On  the 
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contrary,  I  use  it  to  denote  suffering  exclu- 
sively. Not  existence,  for  I  assume  on  other 
grounds  the  existence  of  the  sufferer ;  still  less 
eternal  existence.  Nor  do  I  mean  by  death 
eternal  suffering,  but  suffering  only,  leaving  the 
question  of  its  duration  to  be  determined  alto/' 
gether  by  other  considerations.  With  a  ques- 
tion so  mis-stated,  arguments  can  hardly  have 
a  conclusive  bearing. 

FoUowing  this  misunderstanding  is  a  sentence 
of  the  animus  of  which  there  is  clear  reason  to 
complain. 

*'  Of  the  principal  supports  of  this  method  of 
interpretation,  the  first  has  ever  beeii  the  supposed 
necessity  of  rendering  the  terms  which  denounce 
future  punishment  to  the  ungodly,  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  but  since  we  have  formerly  seen  that  the  bible 
lends  no  sanction  whatever  to  that  representation  of 
the  nature  of  man,  we  cannot  acknowledge  any 
obligation  to  evade  the  literal  declarations  of  inspira- 
tion, derived  from  the  weight  of  this  argument."  pp. 
249,  250. 

I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  White  not 
to  believe  that,  when  the  italics  I  have  marked 
in  this  passage  meet  his  eye,  he  will  regret 
having  written  it.  As  to  "the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul^^  it  is  quite  too  much 
for  him  to  say  that  he  has  ascertained  any 
thing  concerning  that,  since  he  has  chosen  to 
^eak   exclusively   of  the   immortality   of  the 
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man,  as  body  and  soul  united.  In  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  as  apart  from  the  body,  it  is 
diflScult  to  say  that  he  is  not  himself  a  believer. 

"  Secondly,"  continues  the  author,  "  it  has  been 
thought  that  several  passages  in  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses require  us  to  interpret  the  ordinary  phrase- 
ology so  as  to  preserve  the  impression  of  the 
everlasting  existence  of  all  mankind  in  happiness 
or  in  woe."  p.  250. 

These  passages  are,*  of  course,  those  which 
relate  to  the  eternity  of  future  punishment, 
which  are  at  present  out  of  our  contemplation. 

"  Thirdly,  it  has  been  considered  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  term  life  frequently  stands  for  the  conception 
of  happy  existence,  therefore  death  may  fairly  repre- 
sent the  idea  of  a  miserable  existence  for  ever." 

im. 

This  is  a  covert  reference  to  the  Eclectic 
reviewer  of  Mr.  Dobney's  Notes  on  Future 
Punishment ;  but  as  on  this  point  Mr.  Dohney 
has  spoken  for  himself,  and  as  I  have  elsewhere 
(p.  131)  made  the  acknowledgment  due  to  him, 
I  need  not  further  notice  the  matter  here.  I 
may  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  White  entirely 
misunderstands  the  reviewer's  position  and  ar- 
gument, and  that  out  of  this  misunderstanding 
arises  an  adoption  on  his  part,  of  Mr.  Dobne/s 
assertion,  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Life  never   signifies  happiness  apart  from  the 
notion  of  existence,  and  never  loses  its  chief  and     i 
prominent  meaning  of  existence."  Ihid,  j 
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And  in  his  note,  p.  165,  giving  the  various 
aeanings  of  the  word  life,  we  have  the  foUow- 
Qg  definition  and  proofs : — 

3.  "  Happy  existence;  not  happiness  alone,  but 
.appy  life.     'In  thy  favour  is  life.'     'Wisdom  is 

tree  of  life.'  '  Now  I  live  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the 
.ord.'" 

The  first  of  these  quotations  is  from  Ps.  xxx. 
•  : — ^^In  his  favour  is  life;"  the  slight  error 
f  quotation  probably  indicates  that  the  author 
rusted  to  his  memory,  and  did  not  refer  to  the 
lassage.  He  gives  no  reason,  however,  why 
Ife  must  be  here  understood  both  of  life  and 
lappiness,  but  cites  the  place  as  though  this 
jtve  self-evident,  which  certainly  it  is  not. 
)n  the  contrary,  from  a  perusal  of  the  whole 
erse,  it  seems  clear  that  happiness  alone  is 
atended : — "  For  his  anger  endureth  but  a 
loment;  in  his  favour  is  life:  weeping  may 
ndure   for  a  night,   but  joy   cometh  in   the 


lomiug." 


*^  Wisdom  is  a  tree  of  life,"  is  of  course  from 
*rov.  iii.  18 : — "  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them 
hat  lay  hold  on  her."  But  this  is  clearly  a 
letaphor,  and  consequently  not  relevant.  The 
Eune  metaphor  occurs  chap.  xi.  30 — ^^  The  fruit 
f  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life:"  chap.  xiii.  12, 
When  the  desire  cometh  it  is  a  tree  of  life  :" 
nd  chap.  xv.  4,  "  A  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree 
f  life." 


1  ^ 
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The  third  passage,  1  Thess.  iii.  8,  requires 
only  to  be  read  in  its  connexion  to  show  that 
happiness  alone  is  the  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed: — "Therefore  brethren  we  were  com- 
forted over  you  in  all  our  affliction  and  distress 
by  your  faith :  for  now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast 
in  the  Lord." 

Mr.  White  seems  to  think  that  life  cannot  be 
used  to  denote  happiness  without  also  denoting 
existence,  because  happiness  is  necessarily  a  con- 
dition of  a  living  being ;  but  there  is  surely  a 
fallacy  in  this.  No  doubt,  unless  a  being  lives 
it  cannot  be  happy :  when,  however,  you  take 
the  term  life  to  denote  its  happiness,  it  ought  to 
be  only  in  circumstances  in  which  its  literal  life 
is  otherwise  known,  and  does  not  require  to  be 
asserted ;  and  using  life  to  denote  the  happiness 
of  a  being  otherwise  known  to  be  alive,  it  is 
evidently  neither  necessary  nor  proper  to  make 
it  denote  this  fact  also. 

Our  author  emphatically  says, 

"  That  it  [life]  ^ver  loses  its  proper  radical 
meaning  of  existence  has  yet  to  be  proved,  and  of 
course  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  opposite 
party."  p.  166. 

Without  admitting  the  justice  of  this,  I 
accept  the  challenge,  and  adduce  proof  in  the 
general  assertion,  that  every  word  used  as  a 
metaphor  loses  in  such  use  its  radical  meaning. 
Will  Mr.  White  adduce  any  proof  in  retuni, 
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that  "the  proper  radical  meaning"  of  life  isj 
1^  conscious  existence?'^  For  if  that  should  turn 
out,  as  I  believe  it  will,  not  to  be  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  word,  there  will  then  remain  no 
pretence  whatever  for  requiring  that  it  should 
be  conjoined  with  happiness  when  life  is  used  in 
this  sense,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  an 
argument  respecting  radical  meanings  in  meta- 
phors generally. 

He  further  says,  in  the  same  note,  p.  166 — 

"  It  has  never  been  shown  that  death  stands  for  a 
state  of  misery  .  .  .  apart  from  the  idea  of  literal 
destruction." 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  show  this,  I  presume, 
to  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  insist 
upon  the  idea  of  destruction  in  every  example. 
But  in  truth  the  question  is  not  so  much  one 
of  criticism,  as  of  rhetoric.  It  is  one  case  of  a 
large  class,  namely,  of  figurative  or  analogical 
terms,  and  it  must  be  decided  by  the  laws 
which  affect  the  whole  class.  The  question 
to  be  asked  is,  what  takes  place  when  a  word  is 
used  figuratively?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is 
taken  out  of  its  literal  meaning,  which  no  longer 
remains  in  it,  and  used  in  a  different  meaning, 
as  freely  and  independently  as  though  it  was 

•  **  See  Who  will  live  for  Ever?"  Note  A.  The  primary  mean- 
ing of  life,  as  given  by  Mr.  White  himself  (p.  165),  is,  "  Vital 
existence f  as  distinct  from  the  death  or  dissolution  of  vegetable 
or  animal  structures**' 
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never  used  in  any  other.  Whether  this  be  or 
be  not  the  law  of  figurative  language,  let 
grammatical  authorities  decide.  This  is  the 
battle-ground,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  general 
question  all  particular  cases  must  be  governed. 
On  this  Mr.  White  has  not  said  a  word.  Let 
me  be  allowed  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  re-- 
marks which  he  will  find  on  it  in  pp.  125 — 128, 

We  now  come  to  the  close  of  this  long  dis- 
cussion, of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  give  in 
conclusion  a  brief  recapitulation. 

Mr.  White  lays  it  down  that  death  is  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  in  corroboration  of  this 
sentiment  he  adduces  many  passages  as  showing 
that  death,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  the  punishment 
,of  sin.  Now  I  assert  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
scriptures  do  not  teach  anywhere  that  literd^ 
death  is  the  punishment  of^sin,  nor,  conse- 
quently, that  it  is  the  curse  of  the,  law. 

To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  nature  of  the 
curse  of  the  law  is  elsewhere  stated,  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  to  preclude  all  doubt  upon 
this  subject.  Thus  the  apostle  teUs  us,  Kom. 
i.  21,  that  "  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  firom 
heaven,  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteous- 
ness of  men."  That  the  wrath  of  God  should 
be  literal  death,  is  not  only  not  necessary,  but 
not  at  aU  probable.  Mr.  White  himself  admits, 
that  it  will  be  the  source  of  a  large  amount  of 
suffering  to  the  impenitent,  of  a  totally  different 
kind;  and  I  know  not  by  what  method  it  can 
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be  identified  with  death,  but  by  direct  testimony 
to  that  effect,  which  is  certainly  not  produced. 

This  point  being  determined,  two  other  points 
of  Mr.  White's  argument  are  also  determined. 

1.  He  elaborately  argues  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  death  threatened  to  Adam  was  any 
thing  more  than  death  in  its  simplest  idea, 
against  those  who  have  aflirmed  it  to  include 
death  temporal,  spiritual,  and  etemaL  pp.  45 
—57. 

As  having  myself  affirmed  this  opinion  in  my 
earliest  publication,*  I  am  a  party  interested 
in  this  argument  generally,  and  I  may  perhaps 
find  reason  to  modify  my  sentiments  in  this 
particular.  All  that  I  have  now  to  say,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  topic  is  irrelevant  here.  If 
the  death  threatened  to  Adam  had  been  the 
curse  of  the  law,  it  would  have  had  bearing; 
but  since  it  is  not  so,  the  tenor  of  that  threat-  ; 
ening  is  of  no  consequence  to  our  argument  aty 
all. 

2.  He  presently  lays  down  the  principle  that 
the  penalty  of  the  gospel  is  a  second  infliction\ 
of  the  curse  of  the  law,  namely,  of  death.  } 
Perhaps  so,  if  death  were  the  curse  of  the  law ;  / 
but,  since  this  is  not  the  case,  no  proof  can  be\ 
hence  derived  that  it  is  the  penalty  of  the  gospeL  / 

♦  Theologv,  or  an  Attempt  towards  a  Consistent  View  of  th« 
whole  Counsel  of  God. 
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CHAP.  VL 

ON    HIS   NOTION    OP   8ACBIFICE. 

Our  author  commences  his  second  discourse 
by  referring  to  the  primeval  custom  of  sacri- 
fice, p.  75  et  seq. 

Here  he  endeavours  to  make  two  points. 
He  affirms  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice  teaches, 
first,  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  death ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  death  which  constitutes  the 
pimishment  of  sin  is  literal  death.  The  latter 
of  these  positions  I  shall  have  no  need  to  dis- 
pute with  him,  if  I  shall  be  successful  in  my 
endeavour  to  controvert  the  former. 

After  proposing  the  question, —  **  What  were 
the  truths  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  sacri- 
ficers,  by  the  solemn  rite  of  putting  to  death  an 
animal  through  the  shedding  of  its  blood,  and 
committing  its  body  to  the  flames  ? "  —  the 
author  extracts  two  passages  from  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  giving  with  great  propriety 
and  beauty  the  answer.  The  ideas  conveyed 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  stated  to  be,  "the 
desert  of  punishment,  the  substitution  of  the 
innocent,  and  the  pardon  of  the  transgressor." 
In  the  latter  of  these  two  passages,  however, 
which  contains  a  more  extended  enumeration 
of  particulars,  occurs  the  following  sentence, — 
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"  That  death,  in  all  its  tremendous  meaning  and 
extent,  is  the  proper  punishment  of  sinJ^  p.  78. 
In  expressing  a  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  I  shall  be  apparently*  committed  to  a 
difference  of  opinion,  not  with  Mr.  White  only, 
but  with  the  learned  and  distinguished  theolo- 
gian whose  words  he  has  quoted;  but  I  must 
nevertheless  proceed.  And  there  being  no  rea- 
sons assigned  why  the  act  of  sacrifice  should  be 
held  to  show  that  death  is  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  sin,  I  must  pursue  the  direct  course  of 
submitting  some  on  the  contrary. 

I  argue,  then,  from  the  nature  of  sacrifice,  as 
a  significant  or  symbolical  action.  Such  it  is 
expressly  called  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  such,  doubt- 
less, it  will  be  universally  admitted  to  have 
been.  In  it  nothing  was  real;  everything  was 
representative.  It  implied  that  the  offerer  had 
sinned,  but  he  was  no  part  of  the  transaction ; 
he  merely  stood  by^  and  by  some  signifi- 
cant act,  as  by  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
victim,  acknowledged  the  reference  of  the  rite 
to  his  case.  The  victim  represented  him ;  and, 
his  offence  being  supposed  to  be  transferred  to 
the  victim,  its  sufferings  represented  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  him.  They  exhibited  his  pun- 
ishment, however,  as  by  a  symbolical  act,  so 
in  a  symbolical  manner;  not  intimating  that 
it  would,  if  personally  inflicted,  consist  in  his 

•  I  say  apparently,  because  I  am  far  from  certain  that  Dr. 
Smith  would  not,  on  explanation,  agree  with  me. 
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own  death,  but  In  something  which  the  death 
of  the  victim  might  fitly  shadow  forth.  To 
realize  the  transaction  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  slaughtering  the  victim  was  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  would  require 
us  in  consistency  to  go  still  further,  and  to  say 
that  the  victim  who  suffered  it  was  the  true 
sinner.  As  the  whole  affair,  however,  was  a 
group  of  shadows,  I  not  only  affirm  that  the 
death  of  the  victim  does  not  teach  us  that  death 
is  the  proper  punishment  of  sin,  but  I  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  it  teaches  us  the  contrary. 
Death,  if  a  shadow  of  anything,  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  Itself.  It  must,  in  this  connexion,  be 
taken  to  exhibit  only  a  punishment  of  sin  in 
some  respects  like  itself;  a  punishment,  for  ex- 
/ ample,  involving  the  loss  of  all  happiness,^ 
I  death  involved  the  loss  of  all  enjoyment  to  the 
^  animal  slain. 

Besides,  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the  victim 
did  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  sacrificial  rite; 
to  the  completion  of  it  there  was  yet  necessary 
the  placing  of  the  slain  body  on  the  altar,  and  the 
consumption  of  it  there  by  fire.  This  also  was 
a  symbolical  action,  or  rather  a  part  of  a  sym- 
bolical action,  the  slaughter  and  the  burning  of 
the  victim  necessarily  combining  to  give  the  true 
idea  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  This  of  course 
symbolized,  as  truly  as  death  did,  the  punish- 
ment of  sin ;  but  what  did  it  show  that  pun- 
ishment to  be?     Death ?y    I  think  not     It 
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would  be  much  more  consistent  to  say,  suffering.  yL 
For   if  the  thing   symbolized  be  supposed   to 
be  death,  we  shall  then  have  a  symbol  of  it 
composed  of  two  parts  (death  and  consumptionV  (/i  ^ 
by  fire),  one  of  which  is  not  symbolical;  an  in-1  ^^.JJL 
congruity  obviously  fatal  to  such  an  hypothesis./  '^ 

In  summing  up,  Mr.  White  avails  himself  of 
three  scriptural  references,  to  which  I  must 
briefly  refer. 

"  We  thus  learn,"  says  he,  "  to  trace  in  all  the 
vast  effusions  of  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  prac- 
tised under  the  ancient  dispensations,  and  retained 
through  a  strong  moral  instinct  throughout  the 
pagan  world,  an  instructive  testimony  to  the  desert 
of  sin :  '  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.'  We 
see  a  clear  and  vivid  image  of  that  malediction 
under  which  we  were  all  born  as  '  children  of 
wrath,'  and  which  loudly  proclaims  that  '  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission. '  " 

1.  He  denominates  the  rite  of  sacrifice  "an 
instructive  testimony  to  the  desert  of  sin;"  and 
adds  immediately,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die,"  as  a  scriptural  confirmation  of  this 
sentiment.  The  total  irrelevancy  of  these 
words  will  be  manifest  on  consulting  the  con- 
text in  the  18  th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  and  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
p.  213. 

2.  "We  see,"  he  continues,  "a  clear  and 
vivid  image  of  that  malediction  under  which 
we  are  all  born  ^  as  children  of  wrath.' "     This 
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phrase  occurs  in  Eph.  ii.  3,  where  the  apostle 
teaches   that  the  Jewish  disciples   **were  by 
nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others."    By 
(this  language,  however,  he  is  far  from  intending 
^  any  "  malediction,"  under  which  it  may  be  con- 
'  ceived  that  "  all  are  born."     Tlicva  opyYtg,  the 
phrase  literally  translated  "  children  of  wrath," 
.  means  persons  deserving  of  wrath;  and  ^uo-ae  ("by 
)  nature  "),  therefore,  cannot  mean  the  condition 
^  in  which  we  are  bom,  as  under  "  malediction," 
but  must  be  understood  of  our  natural  propen- 
sities, under  the  influence  of  which  men  fall 
early  and  universally  into  personal  sin,  and  so 
become  obnoxious  to  God's  displeasure. 

3.  The  sacrificial  rite,  the  author  tells  us, 
^^1^  "loudly  proclaims  that  'without  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  remission.' "  Upon  referring  to  the 
connection  of  these  words,  (Heb.  ix.  22)  it  will 
be  manifest  that  the  apostle  is  not  enunciating 
a  general  truth  derivable  from  sacrifice,  and 
relating  to  the  remission  of  sin  to  mankind; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  merely  making 
an  affirmation  respecting  the  true  character  of 
the  Jewish  ritual.  The  passage  begins  at  ver. 
>  18,  and  ver.  22  reads  thus, — "  And  almost  all 
things  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood ;  and 
without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission"— 
none,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  fact  thus  asserted  the  author  of  the  epistle 
immediately  makes  the  basis  of  an  argument 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ON   HIS   VIEW   OF   IHE   SACRIFICE   OF   CHRIST. 

By  a  natural  transition,  although  not  in  the 
order  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  may  now 
pass  on  to  the  redemption  effected  by  Christ, 
of  which  our  author  treats  at  pp.  123  et  seq. 

He  enters  on  this  part  of  his  subject  by  lay- 
ing down  his  principal  thesis  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  The  DEATH  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
means  of  our  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law." 
p.  125. 

Under  this  general  head  Mr.  White's  obser- 
vations are  directed  to  prove  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  literal  death,  and  identical  with  the 
actual  and  original  penalty  of  sin.  Now,  as  in 
the  preceding  instances,  so  here,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  engage  myself  with  these 
subordinate  propositions,  my  intention  being  to 
assail  that  out  of  which  they  arise. 

I  object,  then,  at  once,  to  the  statement  that 
"  the  DEATH  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
means  of  our  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the 
law."  I  think  the  evangelical  truth  requires  to 
be  expressed  in  more  general  terms,  to  the  effect 
that  our  redemption  is  owing,  not  to  the  death 
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of  Christ  exclusively,  but  to  his  expiatory  suf- 
ferings as  a  whole. 

I  open  the  question,  therefore,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  Mr.  White,  although  he  has  not 
noticed  it,  can  scarcely  have  been  ignorant, 
whether  the  expiatory  sufferings  of  Christ  con- 
sist solely  in  his  death;  or  whether  there  are 
not  some  other  elements  requiring  to  be  re- 
ferred to  this  class  of  sorrows  ? 

On  this  subject,  it  has  been  held  by  some 
divines  that  all  the  sufferings  endured  by  Christ 
in  this  world,  after  his  assumption  of  his  pubUc 
character,  were  expiatory,  and  that  the  sum  of 
them  constitutes  his  great  sacrifice  of  himself; 
and  an  elaborate  discourse  of  President  Dwight, 
founded  on  this  idea,  may  be  seen  in  his  The- 
ology, Sermon  6Q.  So  broad  a  view,  however, 
is  by  no  means  necessary  to  my  argument. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  ask.  Are  there  no  suffer- 
ings endured  by  Christ  that  can  fairly  claim  to 
be  reckoned  expiatory,  besides  the  simple  "  dis- 
solution of  his  compound  humanity,"  or  the  dis- 
junction of  soul  and  body  ?  In  a  representation 
so  narrow  as  this,  it  hardly  seems  possible  to 
include  even  his  physical  sufferings  on  the 
cross,  or  the  reproach  of  "  hanging  on  a  tree  f 
still  less  the  mental  agony  under  which  he 
cried,  "  My  God,  ray  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me  ?"  It  would  seem  necessary,  however, 
to  go  a  little  further  back  than  this,  and  to  take 
some  account  of  his  humiliation  before  the  Jew- 
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ish  and  Roman  rulers,  as  well  as  of  his  awful 
sorrows  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  What 
is  Mr.  White's  view  of  this  subject  ?  Can  any 
probable  explanation  of  the  anguish  of  Geth- 
semane be  suggested,  if  we  refuse  to  regard 
it  as  a  part  of 'the  great  expiation  ? 

I  confess  myself  quite  unable  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  our  redemption  is  eflFected  by  the 
death  of  Christ  exclusively,  nor  do  I  think  that 
any  of  the  general  reasonings  hinted  at  by  the 
author  have  weight.  He  lays  down,  for  ex- 
ample, emphatically,  this  proposition : — 

*'  As  a  personally  sinless  man,  he  [Christ]  could 
not,  as  the  representative  of  the  race,  be  called  upon 
to  undergo  any  other  than  the  original  sentence." 
p.  131. 

On  this  assertion  I  offer  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

1.  That  there  is  no  force  in  it  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  made,  unless  the  original 
sentence  was  death,  which,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  it  was  not. 

2.  That  it  supposes  a  much  stricter  represen- 
tation of  the  human  race  by  Christ  than  can  be 
shown  to  exist.  I  have  not  yet  seen  those 
divines  proved  to  be  in  error,  who  have  main- 
tained that  the  sin-offering  of  Christ  was  a 
grand  expedient  of  the  divine  government,  bear- 
ing relation  not  so  much  to  the  persons  of  man- 
kind, as  to  the  public  justice  of  God,  and  con- 
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stituting  a  ground  upon  which  mercy  might 
be  exercised  towards  the  rebellious.  On  this 
view  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  Christ 
endured  the  original  sentence  at  all,  whatever  it 
may  have  been. 

3.  That  it  leads  to  a  difficulty  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  For  it  is  clear,  that  if  Christ 
"  could  not,  as  the  representative  of  the  race,  be 
called  upon  to  undergo  any  other  than  the  original 
sentence,"  he  could  not  be  called  on  to  undergo 
any  more  than  the  original  sentence ;  and  from 
hence  it  will  follow  that  he  can  have  effected 
expiation  for  no  transgressions  but  breaches  of 
the  law.  Many  sins  are  committed,  however, 
which  are  not  breaches  of  the  law,  as  for  ex- 
ample, unbelief  and  others,  which  respect  exclu- 
sively the  dispensation  of  mercy ;  all  these  sins 
are,  consequently,  on  Mr.  White's  hypothesis, 
without  expiation  offered.  Upon  what  ground 
can  they  be  forgiven  ? 

Mr.  White  suggests — indeed,  his  hypothesis 
makes  it  necessary — ^that,  since  death  was  all 
the  curse  of  the  law  required,  it  was  immaterial 
in  what  manner  Christ  died ;  and  he  expressly 
affirms  that  "  it  might  be  by  disease,  or  by  age," 
p.  132.  Is  this  credible  ?  And  can  Mr.  White 
have  been  driven  to  such  a  point  as  this,  without 
feeling  himself  on  untenable  ground?  Did  not 
the  ancient  rite  of  sacrifice  require  for  the  victim 
a  violent  death  ?  Could  the  death  of  a  victim 
by  process  of  nature  have  been  accepted  as  an 
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expiatory  offering?  And  is  not  Christ  declared 
to  have  **  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself?  "  Heb.  ix.  26. 

•  Mr.  White  endeavours  to  support  himself  by 
scriptural  testimony. 

"  The  words  of  the  apostle,"  says  he, "  seem  to  be 
capable  of  no  other  interpretation,  Gal.  ill.  14. 
'  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us ;  as  it  is  written,  Ciu'sed  is 
every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree.'  The  construction 
of  this  sentence,  and  the  quotation  of  one  of  the 
curses  of  that '  written  law '  under  whose  sentence 
we  lay,  (the  law,  of  Moses,  viewed  as  a  repetition  of 
God's  eternal  law  of  morals),  appear  to  render  it 
indubitable  that  Christ  did  bear  the  curse  of  the  law 
to  which  we  are  liable."  p.  120. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  according  to  Mr.  White's 
opinion,  we  are  all  of  us  liable  to  be  "  hanged  on 
a  tree,"  and  not  to  this  only,  but  to  all  the  other 
curses  of  the  law  of  Moses ;  that  being  "  a  repe- 
tition of  God's  eternal  law  of  morals,"  "  under 
whose  sentence  we  lie."  Not  admitting  the  law 
of  Moses  to  be  what  Mr.  White  represents  it,  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  dangers  attend  our 
sufficiently  unfortunate  race.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  plain  that,  while  the  apostle 
speaks  of  sinners  as  under  "  the  curse  of  the 
law,"  he  says  that  Christ  was  "made  a  curse 
for  us,"  and  this  by  suffering  a  process  of  hu- 
miliation to  which  sinners  are  not  exposed, 
namely,  by  "  hanging  on  a  tree." 
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It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  Christ's  death, 
taken  in  the  simplest  view,  was  a  part,  and  a 
most  illustrious  part  of  his  atonement,  although 
not  the  whole ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unnatural  that 
the  sacred  writers  should  often  have  used  the 
term  death,  as  descriptive  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
fact  and  its  important  concomitants,  all  which 
contribute  to  the  one  offering  which  **taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  why,  if  death  were 
neither  the  curse  of  the  law,  nor  any  part  of  it, 
did  Christ  die  for  us  ?  The  same  question  may 
be  asked,  however,  respecting  every  other  part 
of  our  Lord's  expiatory  sufferings,  of  no  portion 
of  which  does  it  seem  either  necessary  or  possi- 
ble to  aflSrm  that  it  was  the  actual  curse  of  the 
law.  Nor  is  it  any  where  in  scripture  affirmed 
that  Christ  underwent  "  the  curse  of  the  law.'* 

What  he  suffered  was  "  A  curse."  In  fulfil- 
ment of  this  destiny  he  went  through  an  exten- 
ded course  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  which  may 
be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed  for  him  by 
the  eternal  wisdom,  not  as  constituting  the 
original  curse  annexed  to  sin,  but  as  a  fitting 
equivalent  for  it.  Accordant  with  this  view  is 
the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  Christ  ^^  hum- 
bled himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross."  Phil.  ii.  8.  The 
"  death  of  the  cross  "  seems  to  have  been  selected 
for  the  august  sufferer,  because  of  the  ignominy 
specially  attached  to  it  by  the  Jews;  and  by 
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this  circumstance  particularly  the  apostle  makes 
good  his  declaration  already  cited^  that  Christ 
was  "  made  a  curse  for  us :  for  it  is  written  "  (he 
immediately  adds^  referring  to  Deut.  xxL  23.) 
^'  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree." 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  his  view  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  as  consisting  exclusively  in  his  death, 
throws  light  on  the  scriptures. 

"  This  view  of  the  life-giving  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,"  he  observes,  '*  sets  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  his  blood  in  a  remarkably  beautiful  and 
striking  light.  The  '  sprinkling  of  his  blood '  is  the 
pardon  of  sin  .  .  .  .  '  The  blood  is  the  life  thereof ;' 
therefore  the  *  drinking  of  his  blood '  is  the  drinking 
in  of  the  element  of  eternal  life :  *  for  his  flesh  is 
meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is  drink  indeed.'"  p.  135. 

1.  "  The  doctrine  of  salvation  hy  the  blood  of 
Christ."  Have  we,  then,  two  doctrines — ^the  one 
a  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  other  a  doctrine  of  salvation  by  his  blood? 
It  seems  rather  that  the  doctrine  is  but  one ; 
death  in  the  one  case,  and  blood  in  the  other, 
denoting  precisely  the  same  thing,  namely, 
Christ's  sacrifice  of  himself  for  us. 

2.  Even  the  scriptural  phraseology — "re- 
demption through  his  blood;"  "the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,"  &c. — can  receive  little 
illustration  from  the  author's  notion  of  the  great 
expiation ;  since  he  holds  the  death  of  Christ  to 
have  consisted  exclusively  in  the  separation  of 
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soul  and  body,  which  might  (according  to  him) 
have  taken  place  by  age  or  disease,  and  conse- 
quently without  any  shedding  of  blood  at  alL 

He  observes — "  ^  The  blood  is  the  life  there- 
of;' therefore  the  drinking  of  his  blood '  is  the 
drinking  in  of  the  element  of  eternal  life ;  *  for 
his  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is  drink 
indeed.'"  I  find  much  to  complain  of  in  this 
passage,  which  blends  together  such  unconnected 
portions  of  holy  writ. 

1.  "  For  the  blood  thereof  is  the  lifp  thereof," 
was  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Jewish  legislator 
why  the  blood  of  a  sacrificial  victim  should  mt 
be  used  as  food ;  it  was  especially  representative 
of  the  propitiatory  power  of  the  offering.  What 
can  warrant  Mr.  White  to  draw  from  this  state- 
ment so  remote  a  conclusion  as  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  is,  in  a  nutritive  sense,  ^*  the  element 
of  eternal  life  "? 

2.  The  blood  of  a  victim  was  not  **  the  life 
thereof,"  in  the  sense  of  its  being  adapted  to  give 
life  to  another ;  which,  nevertheless,  is  the  sense 
in  which  the  author  speaks  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  as  "  the  element  of  eternal  life." 

3.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  apparently  spoken 
of  by  the  author,  not  as  an  expression  for  his 
atonement  generally,  but  in  its  literal  reality,  as 
strictly  antithetic  to  the  blood  of  a  piacular 
victim.  Can  it  be  thought  for  a  moment,  that 
in  this  sense  the  blood  of  Christ  is  "  the  element 
of  eternal  life ;"  and  that  we  actually  *^  drink " 
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;  in  order  to  live  for  ever?  Yet  what  else 
oes  this  passage  mean  ?  That  we  are  said  to  be 
edeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  doubtless 
rue ;  but  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
ible  to  take  this  expression  as  denoting  less 
ban  the  entire  fact  of  his  sanguinary  death,  so, 
n  the  other  hand,  it  may  with  great  propriety 
►e  regarded  as  comprehending  the  whole  amount 
f  his  expiatory  sufferings, 

4.  That  Christ  speaks  of  eating  his  flesh 
nd  drinking  his  blood  (John  vi.)  is  true ;  but 
his  is  when  he  has  exhibited  himself,  not  as 
•resented  to  God  in  sacrifice,  but  under  the 
gure  of  bread,  fo^  the  spiritual  nourishment  of 
lankind. 

In  a  note  Mr.  White  exhibits  the  application 
f  his  views  "  to  the  symbolic  rite  of  the  Lord's 
upper."  He  reckons  it  "  very  obvious,"  that 
liis  ordinance  is  "  a  standing  testimony  against 
be  doctrine  of  natural  immortality." 

**  When  we  *  take  .  bread  as  Christ's  memorial,'* 
lys  he,  "  we  receive  his  pledge  of  our  everlasting 
xistence  in  glory.  '  The  bread  which  I  will  give 
\  my  flesh,  which  I  wiU  give  for  the  life  of  the 
rorld.'  Who  would  not  respond  to  the  invitation. 
Take  it,  and  divide  it  among  yourselves  ?'  "  p.  136. 

On  this  I  remark, — 

1.  That  the  passage  cited  from  John  vi.,  and  so 
itedt  that  the  unwary  reader  might  readily  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  institution  of 
he  eucharist,  is  unwarrantably  applied  to  that 

N 
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ordinance.  It  not  only  has,  as  it  stands,  no  re- 
lation to  the  supper,  but  it  relates  to  an  entirely 
different  subject,  namely,  the  reception  of  Christ 
by  faith. 

2.  *^  When  we  take  bread  as  Christ's  me- 
morial," it  is  not  clear  that  "  we  receive  his 
pledge"  of  any  thing,  the  act  being  on  our 
part  simply  commemorative  of  his  death;  still 
less  that  "  we  receive  his  pledge  of  our  ever- 
lasting existence  in  glory,"  inasmuch  as  many 
who  have  so  "  taken  bread,"  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  gone  to  glory  at  alL 

3.  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  combimi- 
tion  of  the  two  ideas  of  existence  and  happiness, 
under  the  term  life, — "  our  everlasting  exist- 
ence in  glory."  My  objections  to  this  may  be 
seen  at  p.  125. 

After  two  sentences  not  requiring  particular 
notice,  the  author  continues ; — 

"  The  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  being  always 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  impending  death  of  man, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  term  has  different  sig- 
nifications in  the  two  cases ;  and  since  the  loss  of 
'  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life'  in  Adam,  was  followed 
by  a  '  return  to  the  dust  whence  he  was  taken/  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  He,  at  whose 
death  the  veil  of  the  holiest  (the  type  of  Paradise) 
was  rent  asunder,  has  procured  for  us  a  literal,  and 
not  a  metaphorical,  participation  of  immortality." 
pp.  135,  136. 

1.   In  animadverting  on  this  passage,  I  i^ 
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the  first  instance  correct  the  closing  expression 
of  it.  Instead  of  saying  that  Christ  "  has  pro- 
cured for  us  a  literal^  and  not  a  metaphorical 
participation  of  immortaUty,"  he  should  have 
said,  "  a  participation  of  a  literal,  not  a  meta- 
phorical immortality."  The  correction  is  not 
without  importance. 

2.  The  assertion,  that  "  the  holiest"  was  "  a 
type  of  Paradise^  is  inexact.  The  author  no 
doubt  means  heaven;  a  region  of  which  Paradise 
itself  was  but  a  shadow. 

3.  But  now  for  the  argument.  "  The  death 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  always  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  impending  death  of  man."  This  is  but 
another  version  of  the  doctrine  that  literal 
death  is  the  whole  curse  of  the  law,  and  the 
whole  sum  of  the  atonement;  which  doctrine, 
in  both  parts,  I  have  endeavoured  to  disprove. 
NTothing  follows,  consequently,  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  the  two  cases. 

4.  Let  us,  however,  admit  the  doctrine  for  a 
noment,  and  listen  to  what  succeeds: — Since 
Adam's  privation  of  access  to  the  tree  of  life 
ssued  in  his  death,  "  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
;he  conclusion,"  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  has 
jrocured  for  us  a  literal  immortality.  In  other 
vords,  Christ  must  be  held  to  have  procured 
br  us,  by  his  death,  a  literal  immortality,  be- 
cause Adam  died  when  he  no  longer  had  access 
;o  the  tree  of  life.  Can  the  reader  see  any 
brce  of  argument  in  this?     My  difficulty  is, 

N  2 
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not  ^*  to  avoid  the  conclusion/'  but  to  find  my 
way  to  it 


CHAP.  vin. 

ON   HIS   THEORY   OF   SEGBNESATIOK. 

From  the  subject  of  redemption^  Mr.  White 
proceeds  to  regeneration.  This  he  affirms  to 
be  "the  critical  circumstance  on  which  the 
salvation  of  every  individual  turns,"  p.  155.  For 
the  present  I  let  this  pass,  but  I  must  have  a 
word  with  him  about  it  hereafter.  "  In  order 
to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  results 
of  this  great  change,"  he  institutes  an  inquiry 
"  into  the  scriptural  doctrine  upon  the  grounds 
and  reasons  for  its  necessity;"  and  after  assign- 
ing as  one  of  these  grounds  the  appropriate  hci 
of  "the  loss  of  the  divine  image  in  the  character," 
he  goes  on  to  assign  a  second  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"  It  seems  to  be  taught  with  equal  clearness  in  the 
divine  revelation,  though  but  little  remarked  in 
modern  times,  that  our  mortality,  or  our  loss  of  the 
prospect  of  immortality,*  through  the  fall,  is  ano- 

•  I  think  this  phrase  remarkable.  Our  **  mortality,**  then, 
according  to  Mr.  White,  is  our ''  loss  of  the  prospect  of  imIno^ 
tality/'  and  nothing  more.  According  to  the  same  authoiitf, 
however,  our  race  never  had  any  prospect  of  immortality,  except 
by  an  act  of  obedience  which  was  not  rendered^  and  so  in  -  j 
&ct,  never  any  to  lose.      On  the  other  hand,  sin  brought  in 
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ther  principal  ground  for  the  necessity  of  the  new 
birth."  p.  164. 

To  this  proposition  I  can  by  no  means  agree ; 
but  since  the  author  adduces  several  texts  of 
scripture  in  support  of  it,  I  will  give  them  a 
careful  examination  before  I  enter  upon  any 
general  reasonings  concerning  it.  He  intro- 
duces his  first  class  of  texts  in  the  following 
manner: — 

'^A  striking  confirmation  of  this  statement  is 
afforded  by  the  remarkable  name  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  the  dead — sigmfjdng 
those  who  are  under  sentence  of  death;  as  when 
God  said  to  Abimelech,  'Thou  art  but  a  dead 
man.'*  p.  165. 

This  reference  to  the  case  of  Abimelech  is  at 
once  unnecessary  and  unfortunate.  Unfor- 
tunate* because,  upon  turning  to  Genesis  xx.  3, 
it  is  clear  that  Abimelech  was  not  "under  a 
sentence  of  death;"  and  unnecessary,  because 
so  obvious  a  fact  as  that  mankind  are  "under 
sentence  of  death"  must  be  readily  granted, 
whether  proved  by  scriptural  citations  or  not 
Neither  the  proof  nor  the  admission  of  it,  how- 
ever, can  be  any  thing  to  his  pmpose,  unless 
death  be  understood  as  the  curse  of  the  law. 

death,  our  liability  to  which,  and  not  the  loss  of  a  prospect 
we  never  had,  surely  constitutes  our  "  mortality."  What  was 
there  in  the  course  of  Mr.  White's  thoughts  to  cause  this  singular 
deviation  from  his  own  views  ? 
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On  the  meaning  of  the  appellation  the  author 
observes — 

"Although  it  is  undeniable,  that,  whenever  the 
race  of  man  is  represented  as  dead,  there  is  a  strong 
collateral  reference  to  their  smfulness,  misery,  and 
alienation  from  the  blessed  Ood,  it  seems  both  natu- 
ral and  necessary  to  conclude,  from  an  examination 
of  the  evidence,  that  this  term  is  employed  with  a 
special  allusion  to  the  originally  denounced  punish- 
ment of  sin,  the  curse  of  the  law — ^to  that  death 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Adam  incurred,  a 
total  and  final  cessation  of  the  being  of  the  human- 
ity." p.  167. 

I  have  here  only  to  repeat,  what  I  have  else- 
where endeavoured  to  prove,  that  death  is  not 
the  curse  of  the  law,  or  ^*the  originally  de- 
nounced punishment  of  sin; ^'  the  author  con- 
sequently cannot  but  be  labouring  in  vain. 
But  I  hasten  to  ^^an  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence." 

The  passages  adduced  by  Mr.  White  are  as 
follows : — 

(1.)  Matt.  viii.  22.  "Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead." 

"Here"  says  he,  "the  corpses  {vsK^vg)  which  the 
dead  (wx^o/)  were  to  bury,  point  strongly  to  a  literal 
interpretation :  i.  e.  '  Let  those  without  the  spirit  of 
life  bury  the  defunct.  Let  those  who  are  as  good  as 
corpses  bury  corpses.'"  p.  167. 

On  this  I  observe  Cl,)  that  Mr.  White  sud- 
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lenly  changes  his  phraseology.  Just  before  he 
lefined  the  dead  to  be  those  who  are  *^  under 
jentence  of  death,"  now  they  are  those  who  are 
*  without  the  spirit  of  life."  And  this  is  a  change, 
lot  of  phraseology  only,  but  of  subject  also. 

(2.)  That  this  change  of  terms,  whether  made 
Inadvertently  or  not,  is  required  by  the  case, 
ind  might  be  deemed  an  exercise  of  contro- 
versial wariness.  Mr.  White  could  not  throw 
the  passage  into  the  following  form — **Let  those 
who  are  under  sentence  of  death  bury  the 
dead,"  since  the  whole  race  is  so,  and  the  words 
thus  understood  could  convey  no  distinction. 

(3.)  That  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  meaning 
the  phrase  "without  the  spirit  of  life"  can 
have,  if  it  diflPer  materially  from  that  usually 
employed,  "spiritually  dead."  Expositors  gene- 
rally turn  the  passage  thus : — **  Let  the  spiri- 
tually dead  bury  the  carnally  dead;"  i.  e.  let 
those  who  have  no  religion  attend  to  secular 
concerns,  a  piece  of  counsel  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  party  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  and  of  the  time  in  which  it 
was  given.  Mr.  White  objects  to  this,  that 
it  is  "a  play  upon  words;"  but  he  must  be 
perfectly  aware  that  a  habit  of  verbal  associa- 
tion (which  is  all  that  "a  play  upon  words" 
means)  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  both 
in  the  scriptural  and  classical  writers  of  anti- 
quity. This  is  in  fact,  however,  substantially 
his  own  interpretation. 
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(2.)  Eph.  ii.  1 — 5.  "  And  you  hath  he  quickened 
\yho  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  .  .  But  Ood 
who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith 
he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath 
quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and  raised  us  up, 
and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places." 

"  Here,"  says  Mr.  White,  "  the  death  from  which 
the  Ephesians  were  delivered  was  one  from  which 
they  were  delivered  when  Christ  was  raised  firom 
the  tomb,  and  one  from  which  they  were  delivered 
'  together  with  him.' "  p.  168. 

If  it  is  the  meaning  of  this  remark,  that  the 
Ephesiaa  converts  were  delivered  from  death  at 
the  same  moment  as  Christ — -"  token  Christ  was 
raised  from  the  tomb" — I  need  not  say  any 
thing  about  so  transparent  a  fallacy ;  what 
else  the  phrase  cited  may  mean  I  do  not  know. 
The  author's  further  object  is  plainly  to  intimate 
that  the  Ephesian  converts  were  delivered  from 
the  same  death  as  Christ,  which  **  could  be  only 
literal  death."  I  submit,  however,  that  neither 
the  Ephesian  nor  any  other  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity were,  or  are  in  fact,  delivered  from 
"  literal  death."  This  therefore  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage. 

In  truth,  these  words  of  the  apostle  connect 
themselves  with  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
chapter;  where  he  represents  it  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  his  prayer,  that  his  brethren  might 
know  "  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his 
(God's)  power  [or  rather,  ffrace']  towards  those 
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believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his 
ity  power  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when 
lised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his 
right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,"  chap.  i. 
20.  After  a  considerable  digression,  he 
ms  to  this  subject  in  chap.  ii.  4,  5,  where 
ills  us,  that  God's  *'  great  love  wherewith  he 
i  us"  has  been  shown  in  making  us  who 
ive  alive  with  Christ,  in  raising  us  up  toge- 

with  him,  and  in  making  us  sit  together 

him  in  the  heavenly  places.  Now  I  ask 
ther  it  is  possible  tLt  these  phrases,  as 
riptive  (which  they  are)  of  the  present  pri- 
ces of  believers,  can  be  literally  understood? 

not  evident,  that  the  resurrection  and  ex- 
ion  of  Christ  are  represented  by  the  apostle 

pattern,  after  the  similitude  of  which  God 
been  pleased  to  fashion  the  spiritual  privi- 
5  of  his  people  ? 

.)  2  Cor.  V.  14.  "  That,  if  one  died  for  all  then 
all  dead,  and  that  he  died  for  all  that  they 
b  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them- 
s,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose 
1. 

lere,"  says  the  author,  "  the  word  dead  must 
fy  the  same  thing  in  the  two  clauses — '  if  one 
for  all,'  and  *then  were  all  dead;'  else  the 
:b  then  is  a  mockery  of  the  forms  of  reasoning." 
18. 

nee,  however,  the  apostle  is  evidently 
dug  of  Christ's  death  in  expiation  for  sin, 

N  5 
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the  sentence  of  death  intended  must  be  the 
curse  of  the  law  agunst  the  sinner :  but  this,  as 
I  have  already  shown,  is  not  literal  death,  but 
the  wrath  of  God,  for  which  death  is  a  meta- 
phorical expression.  The  antithesis  in  the  two 
clauses  is  rather  substantial  than  verbal,  the 
condemned  state  of  man  being  opposed  to  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ;  and  it  is  sufficiently 
preserved,  by  attaching  to  the  word  death  on  one 
side  whatever  characterizes  man's  condition  of 
wrath,  and  to  the  same  word  on  the  other 
whatever  entered  into  Christ's  expiation.  In- 
stead of  teaching  any  thing  respecting  the  exact 
nature  of  either  atonement  or  condemnation, 
the  apostle's  phraseology  adapts  itself  to  these 
ideas  as  elsewhere  scripturally  ascertained. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  last 
clause,  which  Mr.  White  presses  into  his  service, 
quoted  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  'That  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  Uvt 
unto  themselves^  but  unto  him  that  died  for  them,  and 
rose  again/  Whence  it  appears,"  he  adds,  ''that 
the  life  which  they  obtained  by  the  death  of  the 
Redeemer  was  not  essentially  holiness  or  happiness 
itself,  but  a  life  which  is  to  be  stamped  with  those 
characters  through  a  subsequent  voluntary  dedication 
of  it  to  God."  p.  169. 

The  author's  quotation  does  not  fully  exhibit 
the  antithesis  of  the  passage.  The  apostle's 
words  are — "He  died  for  all  that  those  who 
&W."    Life  here,  as  denoting  the  benefit  re- 
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suiting  from  a  personal  interest  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  must  be  understood  on  the  same  princi- 
pie  as  death  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  conse- 
quently of  deliverance  from  condemnation.  In 
the  subsequent  use  of  the  word  in  the  phrase 
**live  unto  themselves,"  this  idea  altogether 
disappears,  and  we  have  that  of  devotedness 
only.  Should  Mr.  White  be  dissatisfied  with 
this  view,  I  ask  him  to  apply  his  own.  He 
must  be  understood  to  insist,  "  that  the  life 
which  believers  obtain  by  the  death  of  the 
Redeemer"  is  their  life  in  this  world,  since  it 
is  that  which  they  are  now  to  dedicate  to 
God.  Now  they  had  the  same  life  in  this 
world  when  they  were  unbelievers,  and  would 
have  had  it  still,  if  they  had  not  become  be- 
lievers. Besides,  according  to  Mr.  White  him- 
self, the  life  obtained  by  Christ  is  "  life  in  the 
ages  to  come"  after  a  "resurrection."  p.  168. 

Mr.  White  then  proceeds  to  name  the 
remaining  passages  in  which  the  epithet  the 
dead  is  applied  to  men,  with  this  solitary  re- 
mark— "  In  the  same  sense  therefore^^ — that  is 
in  the  sense  of  literal  death — "  we  feel  obliged 
to  believe  that  the  term  is  employed  "  in  them. 
I  observe  on  this — 

(1.)  That  this  mode  of  interpreting  passages 
of  scripture  in  the  lump,  is  altogether  im- 
warrantable  and  unsafe. 

(2.)  That,  as  his  only  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion he  makes  is  the  presumed  success  of  his 
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preceding  expositions^  I  may  fairly  conclnde 
that,  by  having  shown  their  fallacy  I  have 
effectually  disposed  of  the  remaining  texts.  Let 
the  passages,  however,  be  examined.  They  are 
these : — 

(4.)  Rom.  vi.  13.  "  Yield  yourselves  unto  God  as 
those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead." 

That  is,  as  those  who  were  formerly  dead, 
but  are  now  alive.  Here  the  idea  of  literal 
death  is  out  of  the  question. 

(5.)  1  Tim.  V.  6.  "  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is 
dead  while  she  liveth." 

This  relates  to  the  distribution  of  alms  in  the 
primitive  church  to  necessitous  widows;  and 
the  whole  meaning  is,  that  a  professing  widow 
of  undevout  habits  should  not  be  held  entitled 
to  ecclesiastical  charity.  The  idea  of  literal 
death  has  no  place. 

(6.)  1  John  iii.  14.  "We  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren :  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in 
death.** 

In  this  passage,  love  to  the  brethren  is 
declared  to  be  an  evidence  of  transition  from  a 
state  of  condemnation  to  a  state  of  contrasted 
privilege ;  but  whether  the  terms  death  and  life, 
as  here  used,  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  interpreted 
literally,  there  is  no  local  evidence  to  show.  It 
must  be  determined  by  the  general  discusfflon 
relating  to  them. 
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(7.)  Rev.  iii.  1.  "Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou 
livest,  and  art  dead." 

This  relates  to  the  church  at  Sardis,  and 
would  seem  to  convey  no  idea  beyond  that  of 
its  prevailing  insincerity  and  decay.  Literal 
death  is  altogether  remote  from  the  meaning  of 
the  passage. 

(8.)  1  Peter  i.  23,  24.  "Being  horn  again,  not 
of  corruptihle  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the 
word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever ;  for 
all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  is  as 
the  flower  of  the  field :  the  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth  away,  but  the  word  of  the 
Lord  endureth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word  which 
by  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  you." 

The  passages  which  give  to  mankind  the 
appellation  of  "  the  dead^'  being  disposed  of,  this 
text  is  introduced  with  the  observation  that,  it 
"  affords  the  strongest  confirmation"  to  the 
preceding  interpretation  of  them.  The  argu- 
ment is  this. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  24th  verse,  the  apostle 
is  giving  a  reason  wherefore  {hiori,  for)  we  must  be 
bom  again,  of  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word, 
which  'liveth  and  abideth  for  ever;'  because,  says 
he, '  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as 
the  flower  of  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  iYiereoi  falleth  away,^  It  is  evident  therefore, 
that  he  regarded  man's  mortality  and  evanescence  as 
aground  for  the  necessity  of  regeneration."  p.  170. 

Now  I  think  this  is  altogether  a  mistake. 
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The  passage  begins,  not  with  the  23rd  verse, 
but  the  22nd;  and  properly  reads  thus: — 
*^  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying 
the  truth  through  the  Spirit,  unto  unfeigned  love 
of  the  brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another 
with  a  pure  heart  fervently ;  being  bom  again, 
not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by 
the  word  of  Grod,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever."  The  structure  of  the  passage  is  evidently 
this.  The  apostle  is  assigning,  not,  as  Mr.  White 
says,  a  reason  why  they  must  be  bom  again, 
but  a  reason  why  they  should  "love  one  another 
with  a  pure  heart  fervently;"  and  this  reason  is, 
that  the  seed  by  which  they  had  been  bom 
again  (or  the  truth  by  obeying  which  they  had 
purified  their  souls)  was  not  corruptible,  but 
incorruptible — that  is,  not  of  transient,  but  of 
abiding  efficacy.  The  24th  verse  is  strictly  an 
illustration  of  the  power  of  divine  truth  to 
mould  the  heart  of  man  in  permanence,  as  com- 
pared with  the  transitory  force  of  all  other 
motives.  "  For  all  flesh  is  grass,  &c. ;  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever." 

(9.)  John  vi.  47—53  is  finally  cited  by  Mr. 
White,  as  "  in  full  accordance  with  "  his  *^  pre- 
ceding doctrine."  As  the  passage  is  somewhat 
long  for  quotation,  and  does  not  require  it,  I 
content  myself  with  saying  that  it  is  that  in 
which  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  "  the  bread 
of  life,"  concluding  with — "  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man, 
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ye  have  no  life  in  you."  What  the  author 
means  by  saying  that  it  is  '^  in  fall  accordance 
with"  his  "preceding  doctrine,"  I  can  hardly 
make  out  to  my  own  satisfaction.  BBs  *^  pre- 
ceding doctrine"  is,  that  the  necessity  of  regene- 
ration is  scripturally  founded  "on  our  mortality, 
or  loss  of  the  prospect  of  immortality,  through 
the  fall;"  but  I  see  nothing  in  this  passage 
relating  to  that  subject.  K  Mr.  White  merely 
means  that  life  is  here  to  be  taken  literally,  this 
notion,  of  which  however  he  adduces  no  proof, 
belongs  to  another  place,  and  is  remarked  on 
elsewhere. 

"  These  observations,"  he  goes  on  to  say, — ^but  I 
really  cannot  tell  which,  his  own,  or  the  passage  of 
scripture  just  quoted, — "  may  enable  us  to  attach 
their  full  meaning  to  our  Lord's  declaration  to 
Nicodemus,  John  iii.  6, — '  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,'  is  of  a  corruptible  and  perishable,  as 
well  as  of  an  animal  nature.  '  Marvel  not  that  I 
said  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  bom  again.' " 

On  this  I  remark, — 

1.  So  far  as  any  preceding  observations  of  the 
author  go,  they  afford  us  no  help  at  all  in  under- 
standing this  passage ;  he  not  having  established 
a  single  proof  that  the  scriptures  found  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  on  our  mortality. 

2.  This  slight  and  merely  collateral  reference 
to  so  important  a  passage  as  that  from  which 
Mr.  White  has  thus  cut  out  a  few  words,  is 
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unworthy  of  the  subject.  If  the  passage  as  a 
whole  can  prove  anything  to  his  purpose,  why 
has  he  not  gone  into  an  exposition  of  it  ? 

3.  No  reason  appears  for  concurring  in  the 
meaning  assigned  by  Mr.  White — ^Ye  must  be 
bom  again,  because  you  are  of  a  corruptible  and 
perishable  nature.  That  our  Lord  here  refers 
to  the  physical  attributes  of  man  is  an  unsup- 
ported and  most  improbable  assumption.  I 
affirm,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  refers  to 
man's  moral  character;  and  ask,  Whether  the 
requirements  of  the  passage  are  not  better  met 
by  understanding  it  thus, — Ye  must  be  bom 
again  because  you  are  morally  corrupt. 

Our  author  sums  up  his  argument  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

"  Thus  does  the  testimony  of  scripture  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  necessity  for  regeneration  is 
founded  on  the  complex  fact  of  man's  moral  de- 
pravity and  mortality  of  nature.  This  fact  is  desig- 
nated by  the  apostle  Paul,  *  the  law  of  sin  and 
death/"     p.  172. 

Upon  first  reading  this  sentence,  it  seems  as 
though  Mr.  White  had  represented  the  apostle 
Paul  as  announcing  "the  complex  fact,"  that 
the  necessity  of  regeneration  is  founded  on 
man's  combined  depravity  and  mortality:  on 
a  second  glance,  however,  it  becomes  manifest, 
that  he  merely  describes  the  apostle  as  asserting 
the  "complex  fact"  that  man  is  both  depraved 
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and  mortal ;  an  assertion  which  might  have 
been  made  hj  a  thousand  authorities,  and  in 
a  thousand  forms,  without  advancing  a  hair's 
breadth  any  theory  concerning  regeneration. 

It  is  not  certain,  however^  that  the  apostle's 
words  do  contain  even  this  harmless  announce- 
ment. What,  for  example,  on  such  a  view  of 
them,  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  law  ? 
The  phrase  is  separated  from  the  verse  in  which 
it  stands,  (Rom.  viii.  2,)  and  by  a  reference  to 
which  its  true  import  will  readily  appear ;  "  The 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
"  The  law  of  sin,"  is  evidently  the  inward  im- 
pulse to  evil  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(see  ver.  23);  and  when  the  same  impulse  is 
said  to  be  a  law  of  death,  the  meaning  is,  I 
suppose,  that  by  leading  to  sin  it  leads  to  death, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  result  is  the  punish- 
ment of  sin — that  is,  not  literally,  but  figura- 
tively.    Mr.  White  addSj — 

"It  ['  the  complex  fact '  that  man  is  both  de- 
praved and  mortal]  is  also  felicitously  expressed  in 
one  word  which  conveys  both  ideas, — corruption; 
*  the  bondage  of  corruption/"    p.  172. 

This  phrase  is  cuUed  from  Rom.  viii.  21, 
where  it  constitutes  part  of  the  weU  known 
and  interesting  passage  begmning,-«The  earn- 
est expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Grod,"  &c.     The 
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passage  has  given  rise  to  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  Taking  "  the  creature  "  to  mean  man- 
kind^  "  the  bondage  of  corruption  "  may  mean 
the  liability  of  the  race  to  death ;  but  I  see  no 
way  by  which  it  can  be  shown  to  mean  at  the 
same  time  their  moral  depravity. 

Having  thus  examined  the  scriptural  testi- 
monies brought  forward  by  Mr.  White,  in 
support  of  his  assertion  that  the  necessity  of 
regeneration  is  founded  in  part  on  the  mortality 
of  mankind,  and  having  seen  that  they  do  not 
sustain  his  appeal,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ad- 
duce some  arguments  in  opposition  on  general 
grounds. 

First,  if  the  necessity  of  regeneration  rest 
on  the  two  grounds  stated  by  the  author,  the 
depravity  and  the  mortality  of  mankind,  it 
would  appear  that  regeneration  itself  must  be 
a  twofold  change,  corresponding  with  the  two 
objects  which  it  must  have  in  view.  It  aims 
both  to  correct  depravity,  and  to  remedy  mor- 
tality ;  two  results  of  a  nature  so  widely  differ- 
ent one  from  another,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
conceived  of  as  effected  by  one  and  the  same 
operation.  The  former  supposes  the  exertion  of 
a  commanding  moral  influence,  the  latter  an 
exercise  of  physical  power.  Regeneration,  con- 
sequently, can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  cm 
change,  but  as  two ;  and  the  two  operations  are 
surely  quite  distinct  enough  to  be  distinctly 
considered  and  denominated.     It  is,  indeed,  as 
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two  that  Mr.  White  subsequently  represents  it. 
It  "consists,**  says  he,  "in  a  renewal  of  the 
divine  likeness  in  the  character,  and,  conse- 
quently upon  that,  in  a  restoration  to  the  hope 
of  immortality,  or  everlasting  life,"  p.  172.  Is 
it  possible  to  accept  this  as  a  definition  of  the 
one  change,  regeneration  ? 

This  definition  is  more  particularly  worthy  of 
remark  on  account  of  the  singular  mode  in 
which  the  second  part  of  it  is  expressed.  Re- 
generation, Mr.  White  tells  us,  is  "  a  restoration 
to  the  hope  of  immortality."  Is  it,  then,  merely 
"  a  restoration  to  hope  9  "  Let  us  hear  the 
author,  when  elsewhere  declaring  the  result  of 
this  blessed  change : — 

"  There  seems  to  be  the  assured  warrant  of  the 
word  of  God  for  regarding  those  who  have  thus 
received  the  seal  of  the  Almighty  as  having  entered 
into  immortality ;  as  having  become,  through  union 
with  the  Prince  of  Life,  component  parts  of  the 
immortal  system  of  the  imiverse."  p.  186. 

If,  indeed,  regeneration  be  a  mere  "  restora- 
tion to  hope,"  it  is  not  necessarily  either  a  change 
of  character,  or  a  distinction  of  the  righteous, 
for  the  gospel  brings  hope  to  all. 

Secondly,  If  the  necessity  of  regeneration 
rest  in  part  upon  man's  mortality,  it  must  to 
the  same  extent  be  a  process  future  and  remote. 
For  Christians  are  as  yet  living,  and  regenera- 
tion, in  this  half  of  it,  cannot  at  all  events  take 
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place  until  the  resurrection.  This  seems  to 
be  the  author's  view,  as  expressed  in  p.  168, 
where  he  describes  the  life  obtained  by  ChriBt 
as  "life  in  the  ages  to  come,"  after  a  ** resurrec- 
tion ;"  and  he  appears  to  find  no  difficulty  in  it, 
for  he  uses  concerning  it  the  following  extra- 
ordinary language : — 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  other 
than  a  moral  change  takes  place  on  earth  in  the 
structure  of  the  spirits  of  the  saved."  p.  185. 

One  reason  why  I  have  called  this  language 
extraordinary,  is  that  it  presents  us  with  an- 
other idea  of  regeneration,  differing  materially 
from  any  yet  afforded  us.  We  are  now  in- 
formed that  it  is  a  ^^  change  in  the  structure  of  ilu 
spirits  of  the  saved."  Whatever  this  may  mean, 
it  is  at  all  events  something  new.  We  have 
had  regeneration  described  as  "  a  restoration  to 
the  hope  of  immortality,"  &nd  as  "entering 
into  immortality,"  both  of  these,  however,  as 
consequent  upon  "  a  renewal  of  the  divine 
likeness  in  the  character;"  but  now  we  are 
instructed  that  it  consists,  in  both  parts,  of  « 
"  change  in  the  structure  of  the  spirit " — ^I  say 
in  both  parts,  because  the  author  includes  under 
it  that  which  takes  place  "  on  earth,"  as  well  as 
that  which  takes  place  hereafter.  Is  it  not  neces- 
sary to  ask  Mr.  White,  which  of  his  definitions 
he  really  wishes  to  be  taken  ?  And  to  remind 
him,  that  when  he  calls  the  future  part  of  it  • 
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**  change  In  the  structure  of  the  spirit/'  he  quite 
overlooks  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ? 

The  author,  however,  has  evidently  no  clear 
idea  of  the  terms  he  employs.  He  speaks  of  a 
*^  moral  change  in  the  structure  of  the  spirit." 
Now  a  ^^ moral  change"  is  not  a  change  of 
^^  structure^  but,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  a 
change  of  character  ;  and  vice  versd,  a  change  of 
structure  is  not  a  moral  change.  Which  does 
Mr.  White  mean  ?  Is  regeneration  in  his 
view  a  change  of  character^  or  a  change  of 
structure  ?  Or  is  it  a  kind  of  hybrid  trans- 
formation,  half  one  and  half  the  other? 

Whatever  regeneration  may  be,  the  sacred 
writers  invariably  speak  of  it  as  taking  place 
in  the  present  life;  and  it  is  whoUy  without 
scriptural  sanction  to  describe  it  as  a  change 
consisting  of  two  transformations,  one  effected 
in  this  world,  and  another  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  just. 

There  is  nothing  in  Matt.  xix.  28 — "Ye 
which  have  followed  me,  in  the  regeneration, 
when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of 
his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel" — to  au- 
thorize a  different  conclusion;  although  Mr. 
White, without  noticing  the  general  difficulties 
of  the  passage  (which  has  divided  interpreters 
almost  as  much  as  any  in  the  bible),  summarily 
determines  it  to  relate  to  the  resurrection,  and 
calls   it    "  the   completion    of  the    new   birth 
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unto  holy  and  everlasting  life,"  p.  218.  Bloom- 
field  gives  his  judgment,  that  the  opinion  which 
our  author  adopts  '^  is  not  well  founded;" 
but  even  if  it  were,  the  word  regeneration,  as 
used  to  denote  the  resurrection,  could  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  metaphor.  The  resurrection, 
moreover,  is  to  comprehend  '^  both  the  just  and 
unjust,"  and  can  by  no  means  be  properly  called 
*^  the  completion  of  the  new  birth  to  holy  and 
everlasting  life."  In  whatever  sense  it  will  be 
a  regeneration,  it  will  be  so  to  the  whole  race 
of  man. 

Thirdly,  If  the  necessity  of  regeneration 
depend  in  part  on  man's  mortality,  to  this 
extent  regeneration  must  be  a  physical  change. 
This  is  evident,  since  mortality  is  a  physical  evil, 
and  since,  according  to  Mr.  White,  regeneration 
consists  in  a  "  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
spirit^'^  and  includes  the  final  reunion  of  body 
and  soul  at  the  resurrection,  "  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  birth."  It  is,  however,  a 
position  diflScult  to  hold.  The  author  has 
previously  stated  that  regeneration  is  "  the 
critical  circumstance  on  which  the  salvation  of 
every  individual  turns,"  (p.  155);  but  is  he  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  salvation  of  men  turns  upon 
the  effectuation  of  a  physical  change  ?  There  is 
then  an  end  altogether  of  our  "  second  proba- 
tion," and  man  is  no  longer  "  a  candidate  for 
immortality."  It  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of 
a  system  of  probation,  that  the  things  required 
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of  the  party  to  be  proved  should  be  within  his 
power ;  and  if  the  gospel  be,  as  IMr.  White  not 
only  admits  but  maintains  it  is,  a  system  of 
probation,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  con- 
dition on  which  salvation  under  it  depends  can- 
not be  an  impracticability,  and  consequently 
not  a  physical  change,  which,  to  man,  is  an 
impracticability. 

Mr.  White  himself,  indeed,  when  speaking  of 
man's  "  second  probation,"  or  his  merciful  pro- 
bation under  the  gospel,  calls  it  a  ^^  probation 
of  repentancey^  an  idea  which  he  seems  quite  to 
have  lost  sight  of,  when  he  affirms  regeneration 
to  be  "  THE  critical  circumstance  on  which 
salvation  turns."  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  he 
should  have  forgotten,  even  for  a  moment,  how 
Paul  "testified  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  (Acts 
XX.  24 ;)  how  Peter  preached,  "  Repent  ye,  and 
be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out," 
(Acts  iiL  19 ;)  how  Christ  taught  that  "  whoso- 
ever beUeveth  in  him  should  have  everlasting 
life,"  (John  vL  40,)  and  commissioned  his  dis- 
ciples to  the  end  of  the  world  to  say,  "  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned?"  Mark 
rvi.  16.  Supported  by  such  authority,  it  cannot 
be  perilous  to  assert  that  regeneration  is  not 
**THE  critical  circumstance  on  which  salvation 
depends,"  but  only  one  of  several,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  salvation  only  in  such  a  sense  as  may 
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allow  it  to  be  associated  with  the  rest.    **  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved." 

Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  ask  Mr.  White, 
what  is  strictly  his  idea  of  regeneration.  Does 
he  mean  by  it  an  act  of  Grod,  or  a  transforma- 
tion of  man?  I  think  I  run  no  hazard  in 
saying  that  he  means  the  former.  I  then  ask 
him,  whether  he  can  adduce  any  instance  from 
scripture,  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  this 
sense?  My  own  conviction,  formed  on  no 
slight  examination,  is,  that  in  scripture,  and 
when  used  in  relation  to  salvation,  the  word 
regeneration  and  its  equivalents  are  always  used 
to  denote  a  moral  change,  and  not  a  divine 
act.  Take  for  an  example,  1  Pet.  ii.  22, 
23 :  "  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in 
obeying  the  truth  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the 
brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a 
pure  heart  fervently ;  being  bom  again,  not  of 
corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the 
word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever." 
In  this  passage,  "  Ye  have  purified  your  souls  ** 
evidently  expresses  the  same  fact  as  "being 
bom  again ;"  while  ^-  obeying  the  truth  "  clearly 
indicates  the  mode  in  which  "  the  word  of  God" 
had  produced  the  change.  And  I  think  this  is 
the  uniform  habit  of  the  sacred  writers.  It  is 
true,  that  in  systematic  theology  the  term 
regeneration  has  a  different  sense,  and  that  it 
there  denotes  an  act  of  God  on  the  sinner.  I 
do  not  find  fault  with  this,  which  has  its  use 
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and  convenience ;  but  we  have  now  to  do  with 
regeneration  only  as  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  sacred 
oracles.  In  this  view  it  denotes  the  great 
moral  transformation  which  takes  place  in  a  man 
when  he  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  nearly  identical  with  conversion. 
In  this  sense  it  is  no  doubt  necessary  to  salvation; 
but  it  is  in  this  sense  homogeneous  with  faith  in 
Christ,  and  inseparable  from  it.  In  the  sense  in 
which  Mr.  White  uses  it,  the  term  regeneration 
is  by  the  sacred  writers  never  employed. 

After  sketching,  in  a  just  and  forcible  manner, 
**the  main  outlines  of  the  divine  image  restored 
in  the  regenerate  man,"  Mr.  White  proceeds  to 
lay  it  down,  that  "  on  this  great  spiritual  trans- 
formation human  immortality  depends ;  *'  and 
he  endeavours  to  establish  this  proposition  by 
several  scriptural  references,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

*' Those  who  have  experienced  it  [*this  great 
spiritual  transformation ']  are  declared  in  scripture 
to  have  *  passed  from  death  unto  life,'  and  those  who 
have  not  are  said  to  '  abide  in  death ; '  on  them  '  the 
wrath  of  God  remains '  {/nsvgt,  John  iii.  36,)  and  they 
*  shall  not  see  life/"  p.  185. 

The  phrase,  "  passed  from  death  unto  life," 
occurs  first  in  John  v.  24,  where  certainly  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  regeneration : — "  He  that 
heareth  my  word,  and  helieveth  on  him  that  sent 
me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into 
condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto 
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life."  It  occurs  again  in  1  John  iii.  14  : — "  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life 
because  we  love  the  brethren ;"  and  here  also  is 
the  second  phrase  — "  He  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  abideth  in  death."  Now  this  verse  is  not 
to  Mr.  White's  purpose  ;  because,  even  if  this 
mention  of  brotherly  love  could  be  used  as  a 
reference  to  the  "great  spiritual  transformation" 
generally,  it  is  brought  forward  by  the  apostle 
merely  as  a  point  of  evidence.  He  does  not  say, 
We  pass  from  death  to  life  because  we  are 
transformed;  but  because  we  are  transformed 
"  we  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life."  Was  the  obviousness  of  this  the  reason 
why  Mr.  White  did  not  quote  the  entire  verse? 

John  iii.  36  reads  thus : — "  He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  I  ask  here, 
whether  the  separation  of  the  phrases  cited  hy 
Mr.  White  from  faith,  to  which  they  do  refer, 
and  the  annexation  of  them  to  regeneration^  to 
which  our  Lord  makes  not  the  remotest  refer- 
ence, is  justifiable  ? 

The  author  quotes  one  passage  more,  and  this 
at  full  length.  It  is  Rom.  viii.  13 :  ^*  If  ye 
live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die;  but  if  ye,  through 
the  Spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye 
shall  ZzVe."  My  remark  upon  this  is,  that  it 
proves  nothing  for  Mr.  White,  unless  he  can 
show  that  the  words  death  and  life  are  used  in 
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beir  literal  acceptation.  Upon  this  point 
ommentators  are  much  divided,  but,  as  the 
author  has  not  gone  into  the  question,  so  neither 
leed  I ;  I  may  observe,  however,  that  all  men 
iterally  **die,'*  whether  they  "live  after  the 
lesh,"  or  not. 

In  page  187  the  author  quotes  the  following 
irerses  from  the  same  chapter : — 

"  If  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  indeed  is  dead 
Decause  of  sin,  but  the  Spirit  is  life  because  of 
righteousness.  And  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised 
ap  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised 
ap  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies,  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  Rom. 
vm.  10,  11. 

Mr.  White's  comment  on  the  words,  "the 
spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness,"  is — "  the 
SOUL,  has  '  passed  from  death  unto  life  '  through 
regeneration,  and  has  become  immortal  because 
of  justification  and  sanctification."  Now,  not 
to  insist  that  the  idea  of  regeneration  is  thrust 
in  here  totally  without  warrant,  I  ask,  what 
has  Mr.  White  to  do  with  the  immortality  of 
THE  SOUL?  We  have  hitherto  found  him 
contending  that  the  divine  dispensations  regarded 
man  exclusively  as  man,  or  in  his  "  compound 
humanity  ;'*  that  the  body  is  "  fundamentally 
and  properly  the  human  nature ;"  that  it  "  is 
considered  as  the  formal  subject  of  redeeming 
grace ;"  that  "  its  resurrection  is  the  physical 
object  and  basis  of  redemption ;"  and  that,  as 
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death  was  the  disjunction  of  soul  and  body, 
without  any  reference  to  the  subsequent  con- 
dition of  either,  so  life,  as  restored  by  Christ, 
is  but  the  reunion,  and  immortality  the  endless 
reunion,  of  the  (iissevered  elements,  for  the 
reconstruction  of  "  the  compound  humanity." 
Has  Mr.  White  forgotten  all  this,  that  he  now 
talks  about  "  the  soul  "  passing  **  from  death 
unto  life,"  and  becoming  "immortal"?  This 
language  belongs  to  a  totally  diiferent  set  of 
ideas  from  that  on  which  he  primarily  pro- 
ceeded. 


CHAP.  IX. 

ON    HIS    IDEA    OF    UNION    TO    CHBI8T. 

From  regeneration  our  author  proceeds  to 
the  kindred  subject  of  union  to  Christ. 

He  introduces  this  topic  by  a  notice  of  the 
union  subsisting  between  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity. 

"  In  the  case  of  Adam,*  says  he,  "  the  universal 
law  of  generation  involved  his  posterity  in  the  moral 
consequences  of  his  transgression,  and  obliged  a 
transmission  of  his  legal  relationships  to  God  and 
the  universe.  '  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of 
an  unclean?     Not  one,'"  p.  192. 

On  this  I  observe — 

1.  This  passage.  Job  xiv.  4,  is,  I  believe, 
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miversallj  admitted  to  be  erroneously  rendered. 
Che  proper  translation  is  given  by  IVIr.  Good, 
\a  follows : — 

"  Who  can  become  pure,  free  from  pollution  ? 
"  No  one." 

2.  To  whatever  extent  either  "  his  legal  rela- 
ionships  to  God  and  the  universe,"  or  "the 
Qoral  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression," 
lescend  to  his  posterity  through  him,  this 
lannot  be  ascribed  to  "  the  universal  law  of 
jeneration,"  in  which  nothing  is  discoverable 
dapted  to  convey  either  legal  relationships  or 
aoral  consequences.  It  is  much  more  natural 
o  refer  their  descent  in  a  given  case  to  the 
peration  of  some  specific  arrangement,  such  as 
Fas  evidently  made  with  our  first  father  in  the 
;arden  of  Eden ;  the  basis  of  such  an  arrange- 
lent  being  found  in  the  great  "  law  of  genera- 
ion,"  and  its  end  in  the  contingent  issues  of 
hat  peculiar  probational  dispensation. 

3.  Although  the  "  consequences  "  of  Adam's 
onduct,  moral  and  physical,  for  good  or  for 
vil,  might  descend  by  virtue  of  such  an 
rrangement,  and  according  to  its  tenor,  I  do 
ot  see  how  "legal  relationships  to  God  and 
tie  universe  "  would  also  descend.  No  one  of 
is  posterity  could  stand  in  the  relation  to  God 
^hich  Adam  held,  as  federal  head  of  the  race  ; 
rhile  the  relation  to  God  which  he  held  merely 
9  man,  would  of  course  be  held  also  bv  all  other 
len,  not,  however,  as  descending  to  them  from 
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their  first  parent,  but  as  arising  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  human  nature. 

Mr.  White  then  goes  on  to  show,  that  three 
great  evils  have  descended  to  mankind  firom 
Adam ;  namely,  "  condemnation,"  **  corruption," 
and  ''death,''  pp.  192,  194. 

In  relation  to  this  statement,  I  beg  to  ask 
him,  what  is  the  distinction  between  **  condem- 
nation "  and  ''  death  "  ?  Death  being,  according 
to  him,  the  curse  of  the  law  (and  certiunlj  the 
penalty  of  the  Eden  covenant),  condemnation 
can  be  no  other  than  our  legal  exposure  to 
death,  in  agreement  with  his  own  words,  p.  193. 
But  what  then  does  Mr.  White  mean  when  he 
says,  that  death  descends  to  us  from  Adam? 
This  is  merely  a  short  way  of  expressing  our  legal 
exposure  to  death,  that  is,  our  condemnation. 
The  two  terms,  describe  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  and  the  evils  we  inherit  from  the  fall  are 
not  three,  but  two  only — a  legal  subjection  to 
death,  and  moral  depravity.  To  speak  of  con- 
demnation, corruption,  and  death,  is  to  lose 
one's-self  in  words. 

Mr.  White  now  advances  to  the  subject 
before  him. 

"  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  says  he,  "  has  been 
constituted  a  second  head  for  the  human  race,  a 
second  Adam;  and  the  new  birth,  or  regeneration 
unto  life^  unites  us  to  him  in  vital  bonds ^  p.  195. 

I  remark  here — 

1.  That  the  phrase  "regeneration  unto  life'' 
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is  very  singular.  Does  the  author  know  of  any 
other  kind  of  regeneration  ?  Or  did  the  word 
resurrection  at  the  moment  confound  him  ? 

2.  That  Christ  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  constituted  a  head  *'  for  the  human  race ;" 
his  federal  character  relating  rather  to  the  people 
eternally  given  to  him,  and  afterwards  believing 
in  him.  Indeed,  Mr.  White  cannot  mean  more 
than  that  Christ  is  head  of  the  regenerate,  since 
he  says  that  regeneration  constitutes  union  to 
him. 

3.  Union  to  Christ  must  be  regarded  as 
constituted,  not  by  regeneration,  but  by  faith 
Union  to  Christ  has  two  aspects:  the  one 
virtual^  having  reference  to  legal  and  judicial 
considerations,  and  resulting  in  justification;  the 
other  vital,  having  reference  to  the  elements  of 
character,  and  issuing  in  sanctification.  The 
former  is  effected  by  faith  as  submitting  to  the 
righteousness  of  God,  (Rom.  ix.  30)  or  to 
God's  mode  of  justifying  men;  the  latter  is 
effected  by  faith  as  working  by  love,  and 
purifying  the  heart ;  Gal.  v.  6,  Acts  xv.  9. 

After  this,  the  author  goes  on  to  say — 

"  From  Christ  we  receive  righteousness,  or  justifi- 
cation, in  opposition  to  condemnation ;  sanctification, 
in  opposition  to  corruption ;  and  redemption  of  body 
and  80vl  to  eternal  life^  in  opposition  to  mortality T  pp. 
195,  196. 

It  is  now  apparent  what  object  was  to  be 
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attained,  by  the  distribution  of  the  evils  in- 
herited by  us  from  the  fall  into  three — con- 
demnation, corruption,  and  death;  since  here 
are  their  pretty-looking  coimterparts,  justifi- 
cation, sanctification,  and  redemption.  The  first 
trio,  however,  has  been  abolished,  and  conse- 
quently can  afford  no  support  to  the  second. 
Let  us  see  whether  it  can  stand  by  itself. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  apostle  declares 
Christ  to  be  "made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption,** 
1  Cor.  i.  30;  and  in  its  familiar  association  with 
this  passage  the  whole  strength  of  Mr.  White's 
enumeration  stands.  But  let  us  examine  the 
use  he  makes  of  the  word  redemption.  He 
speaks  of  "redemption  of  body  and  soul  to 
eternal  life,  as  opposed  to  mortality."  In 
further  explaining  his  view  of  the  term,  p.  217, 
et  seq.  lie  admits  that  it  comprehends  "  the 
recovery  of  all  that  we  have  lost  in  the  first 
Adam,"  and  he  might  have  added,  of  all  that  we 
have  lost  by  our  own  misconduct ;  but  he  pro- 
ceeds immediately  to  limit  it  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  body. 

"  It  is  especially  to  be  observed,"  says  he,  "  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  which  represents 
man  as  essentially  a  compound  being,  having  his 
characteristic  image  in  the  body,  the  inspired  writers 
uniformly  pass  over  in  comparative  silence  the  happy 
condition  of  the  separate  spirits  of  the  faithful,  and 
dwell  upon  the  besurrection  as  the  true  hope  of 
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the  believer,  the  genuine  and  ultimate  redemption  of 
humanity."  pp.  217,  218. 

Now  I  observe — 

1.  That  this  is  not  fair.  If  by  justification, 
sanctification^  and  redemption,  he  meant  justifi-^ 
cation,  sanctification,  and  resurrection  of  the  body, 
he  surely  should  have  said  so.  He  speaks, 
however,  of  "  redemption  of  body  and  souV^ 

2.  That  this  is  not  consistent:  because  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  comes  to  all,  "both  the 
just  and  the  unjust,"  and  it  is  provided  for,  not 
by  union  to  Christ,  but  by  the  general  adapt- 
ation of  the  system  of  mercy  to  mankind. 


CHAP.  X. 

ON    HIS   REVIEW    OP    THE    SCRIPTURAL    EVIDENCE 

OF   IMMORTALITY. 

Mr.  White  repeatedly  avows,  and  in  a  tone 
savouring  of  the  triumphant,  that  there  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  scriptures  so  much  as  a  single 
declaration  of  the  immortality  of  man.  He 
even  thinks  the  bible  "  strongly  opposed"  to  it. 
His  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  the  following: — 

1.  *'  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  never  once  explicitly  delivered  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  the  canon  of  scripture."  p.  19. 

On  this  I  remark — 

o  5 
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(1.)  Oar  author  has  been  searching  for  a 
doctrine  which  there  is  no  chance  of  finding 
there:  namely^  the  doctrine  that  man  is 
"endowed  with  the  sublime^  the  magnificent 
attribute  of  eternal  existence."  p.  21.  If  he 
had  looked  for  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural 
immortality,  properly  defined,  he  might  perhaps 
have  announced  a  difierent  result  of  his  labour. 

(2.)  I  beg  him  to  say,  whether  Luke  xx.  36, 
— "  Neither  can  they  die  any  more  " — ^is  not  an 
explicit  declaration  of  the  undying  nature  of 
man.  If,  as  he  alleges,  a  single  verse  will 
satisfy  him,  is  not  this  sufficient  ?  * 

(3.)  If  he  means  by  explicit  declarations 
dogmatical,  or  strictly  doctrinal  ones,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  sufficient  reason  exists  for 
expecting  such  in  the  bible.  Mr.  White,  in- 
deed, asserts  that, 

"  In  every  other  instance,  we  obtain  from  the 
prophets  and  apostles  clear  and  frequent  enuncia- 
tions of  the  doctrines  they  were  commissioned  to 
deliver,  even  of  those  which  unaided  reason  was 
able  to  discover,  as  the  existence  of  God,  and  the 
difference  between  virtue  and  vice."  p.  20. 

It  is  a  new  thing  to  me,  however,  to  be 
informed  that  the  scriptures  explicitly  teach, 
either  the  diflFerence  between  virtue  and  vice, 

*  This  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  Mr,  White's 
pamphlet,  and  I  prefer  leaving  it  as  it  was  written.  My  renutfk^ 
on  his  Reply  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume. 
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or  the  existence  of  God.  That  they  imply  both, 
or  speak  in  such  a  manner  that  both  must  be 
true,  is  certain;  but  if  they  explicitly  teach 
these  doctrines,  I  must  be  indebted  to  Mr. 
White  to  say  where.  But  how  could  he  assert 
that  "we  obtain  from  the  prophets  clear  and 
frequent  enunciations  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  deliver;"  when,  if 
they  were  commissioned  to  deliver  doctrines 
at  all^  it  is  notorious  that  their  utterances 
in  relation  to  gospel  themes  were  proverbi- 
ally obscure?  The  apostles,  it  is  true,  used 
** great  plainness  of  speech;"  but  neither  their 
discourses  nor  their  writings,  as  preserved  to 
us,  were  characterized  by  systematic  instruc- 
tion, the  epistle  to  the  Romans  being,  although 
a  splendid,  a  solitary  exception.  After  the 
model  of  the  Great  Teacher,  to  whom  Mr. 
White  in  this  instance  makes  no  reference,  they 
said  and  wrote  principally  what  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment  suggested;  and  every 
careful  reader  of  the  New  Testament  knows, 
that  some  of  the  most  explicit  statements  we 
have  of  evangelical  truth  have  arisen  out  of 
circumstantial  suggestions.  The  epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  to  the  Hebrews  we  owe  to  the 
opposition  of  false  teachers ;  and  the  vindication 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.) 
to  the  same  cause.  Had  Paul  met  with  those 
who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soiil,  we 
might  have  possessed  an  apostolical  vindication 
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of  that  doctrine  also.  The  most  probable 
solution  of  his  silence  is  that  every  one  he 
addressed  believed  it. 

"  How  shall  we  explain  the  remarkable  fact,"  Mr. 
White  goes  on  to  demand,  "  that  neither  prophets 
nor  apostles  have  ever  once  employed  this  argument 
in  dealing  with  the  wicked  ?"     p.  20. 

That  "  prophets  "  ever  had  much  to  do 
"  in  dealing  with  the  wicked, "  is  far  from 
being  clear.  Their  chief  commission  was  to  the 
Israelites,  in  relation  to  the  requirements  and 
sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  and  to  others 
they  were  not,  either  expounders  of  the  moral 
law,  or  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  topics 
suggested  to  the  apostles — it  may  almost  be 
said,  forced  on  them,  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  were  of  a  diflFerent  class :  if  they 
were  addressing  Jews,  they  had  to  vindicate 
the  claim  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the 
Christ ;  if  Gentiles,  they  had  to  show  the 
vanity  of  idols,  and  the  claims  of  the  living 
and  true  God.  And  that  they  did  preach  in 
this  manner  is  manifest  from  the  record,  for 
proofs  of  which  see  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
passim, 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  believe,"  continues  Mr. 
White,  "  that  those  writers  who  are  copious  to 
an  almost  painful  minuteness  in  the  details  of  a 
ceremonial  economy,  or  of  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments, and  in  refutations  of  the  cavils  of  every 
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variety  of  heretical  apostasy,  should  yet  not  have 
expended  a  line  in  defence  of  a  truth  which  is  liable 
to  such  deadly  attacks,  and  which  is  notwithstand- 
ing asserted  to  be  the  very  foundation  of  religion," 
p.  21. 

This  passage  suggests  several  observations. 

(1.)  Mr.  White  mentions  no  writer  who  asserts 
that  the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality  is  "  the 
foundation  of  religion."  If  any  one  has  done 
so,  he  has  clearly  indulged  in  exaggeration.  It 
can  be  no  more  than  one  among  several  funda- 
mental truths. 

(2.)  Its  being  a  fundamental  truth  does  not 
authorize  any  wonder  at  its  not  being  explicitly 
taught,  even  if  this  be  the  fact;  since  other 
fundamental  truths,  such  as  the  being  of  God, 
the  responsibility  of  man,  and  a  future  life,  are 
in  like  manner  not  explicitly  taught. 

(3.)  Its  being  *^  liable  to  deadly  attacks  "  con- 
stituted no  reason  why  the  apostles  should  de- 
fend it.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  entered 
at  any  time  on  gratuitous  controversy.  They 
defended  the  truths  that  were  attacked,  not 
those  which  might  be  so. 

(4.)  That  the  apostles  were  careful  to  refute 
"  every  variety  of  heretical  apostasy "  they 
met  with,  is  a  clear  and  satisfactory  proof  that 
they  did  not  find  any  heresy  on  the  subject  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  been 
already  settled  by  their  Master. 
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2.  Mr.  White  further  notices,  "as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  notion  of  the  soul's  immortality,'' 
"the  style  and  tone  adopted  in  the  scripture 
when  speaking  discursively  of  man's  natural 
estate,"  p.  21.  Then  follow  quotations  from 
the  7th,  10th,  11th,  14th,  and  40th  chapters  of 
Job,  descriptive  of  the  vanity  of  human  life; 
after  which  the  author  continues : — 

"  Again,  David  and  Isaiah  re-echo  the  same 
humble  strain, — '  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him  ?'  *  All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothing,  yea, 
less  than  nothing,  and  vanity."     p.  23. 

The  author  says  that  this  is  "depreciatory 
language,"  and  contends  that  the  use  of  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that  the  "  an- 
cient philosophers  "  who  used  it  held  any  very 
high  notions  of  "  human  dignity  ;  "  but,  in  this 
observation,  he  overlooks  the  true  animus  of  the 
language  he  has  quoted.  If  it  is  "  deprecia- 
tory of  man,"  it  is  not  of  man  considered  in 
himself,  but  only  as  viewed  in  comparison  with 
his  Maker.  This  in  the  language  of  Isaiah  is 
obvious : — "  All  nations  before  Him  are  as  no- 
thing, yea,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity."  In 
Psalm  viii.,  as  every  reader  will  recollect,  David 
argues  from  the  vastness  of  the  material  uni- 
verse : — "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained, 
Lord,  what  is  man  ?" 
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The  language  of  the  book  of  Job  is  deprecia- 
tory, not  of  man,  but  of  man's  present  condi- 
tion, as  shown  in  the  brevity  of  his  life,  and 
the  calamities  to  which  he  is  exposed.  There 
is  no  argumentative  force  in  these  passages  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  adduced.  That 
man's  life  on  earth  is  short  and  miserable,  goes 
not  a  step  towards  proving  that  he  has  no 
natural  adaptation  to  exist  for  ever;  while,  on 
the  supposition  that  he  has  such  an  adaptation, 
he  is  still  marvellously  chosen,  among  the  vast 
works  of  God,  for  the  attention  lavished  on 
him,  and  in  comparison  with  his  Maker,  is  "  less 
than  nothing,  and  vanity." 

"  If  man  be  by  constitution  an  immortal  in  his 
soul,", says  Mr.  White,  "the  mortality  of  his  body 
is  an  inconsiderable  circumstance — ^rather  a  blessing 
than  a  curse."     p.  23. 

Is  there  any  authority  for  this  startling 
affirmation  ?    Or  is  it  merely  matter  of  opinion  ? 

3.  Mr.  White's  last  reason  for  deeming  the 
scriptures  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  man's 
immortality,  is  derived  from  the  idea  that  the 
body,  not  the  spirit,  is  "  the  characteristic  na- 
ture "  of  man,  an  opinion  which  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  a  preceding  chapter.* 

In  an  earlier  portion  of  this  volume  f  I 
have  cursorily  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not 

*  Chap.  ii.  t  Seep.  113. 
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only  extant,  but  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  being  strongly  asserted 
by  the  Pharisees,  with  whom  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  agreed,  and  denied  only  by  the  Saddu- 
cees,  with  a  few  adherents.  This  fact,  while  it 
supplies  an  easy  solution  of  some  of  the  diflS- 
culties  which  Mr.  White  has  raised,  afibrds  also 
an  obvious  and  powerful  argument  for  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  so  held :  since,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
such  an  opinion,  except  on  the  supposition  of 
its  having  been  drawn  from  the  fountain  of 
truth;  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  account  for  the  silence  of 
oiu:  Lord  respecting  so  material  an  error,  if 
such  he  deemed  it.  In  p.  116  e^  seq,  the 
author,  fully  acknowledging  the  fact  as  above 
stated,  addresses  himself  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  which  arises  out  of  it. 

After  some  observations  on  the  existence  of 
the  Sadducees  as  a  sect,  and  their  position  with 
regard  to  the  Pharisees,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  It  is  not  too  much  confidently  to  suppose,  that 
the  Sadducees  had  at  least  some  plausible  reasons  for 
their  opposition  to  the  more  powerful  party ;  and  that, 
although  the  latter  both  cherished  and  professed  by 
far  the  most  important  portion  of  the  truth,  the 
former  also  maintained  some  ideas  sufficiently  com- 
passed about  with  evidence  to  support  their  existence 
as  a  party,  even  amidst  the  intelligence  of  the  age  of 
Simeon,  Onkelos,  and  Gamaliel. 
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"We  venture  therefore  to  conjecture,  that  the 
Sadducees  correctly  determined  against  the  Phari- 
saical doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
unwarranted  by  the  national  scriptures,  and  that  this 
denial  was  the  strength  of  their  argument  in  attacking 
their  adversaries.  They  saw  clearly  enough  that 
the  Old  Testament  nowhere  inculcates,  either  the 
abstract  doctrine  of  human  immortality,  or  that  of 
the  everlasting  existence  of  the  wicked ;  .  .  .  and 
then  mistaking  the  honest  disproof  of  these  doctrines 
for  the  disproof  of  a  future  existence  for  the  righteous, 
from  a  false  supposition  that  the  two  must  stand  or 
fall  together,  they  did  as  much  violence  to  the 
numerous  texts  which  set  forth  the  promise  of 
'  eternal  inheritance '  to  the  people  of  God,  in  order 
to  make  their  theory  complete,  as  the  Pharisees  did 
to  those  which  declare  the  destruction  and  death  of 
the  wicked,  in  order  to  bear  out  their  scheme  of 
universal  immortality.  Thus  the  whole  truth  was 
divided  between  the  two  parties."  pp.  119,  120. 

I  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  White,  that  the 
Sadducees  must  have  "  maintained  some  ideas 
suflSciently  compassed  about  with  evidence  to 
support  their  existence  as  a  party;"  but  this 
attaches  no  probability  to  his  conjecture  that 
the  denial  of  man's  immortality  was  one  of  them. 
Nor  is  there  either  need  or  scope  for  conjecture 
in  the  case,  since  we  know  from  historv  the 
nature  of  the  great  truth  they  held,  particularly 
in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees.  "  The  Sadducees," 
says  Macknight,*  "  adhering  to  the  scriptures, 

*  Hannony  of  the  Gospels.    Jewish  Antiquities,  ch,  3. 
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rejected  the  traditions  of  the  eldersy  which  began 
under  the  Maccabees  to  be  reckoned  an  essential 
part  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand^  the 
Pharisees  were  zealous  assertors  of  these  tra- 
ditions. Hence  arose  the  furious  and  everlast- 
ing contentions  between  the  two  sects^  of  which 
Josephus  so  often  speaks."  The  power  of  the 
truth  thus  held  by  the  Sadducees,  is  quite  enough 
to  account  for  "their  existence  as  a  party." 
That  "  the  whole  truth  "  respecting  immortalitf 
and  retribution  "  was  divided  between "  them 
and  the  Pharisees,  is  a  supposition  so  purely 
gratuitous,  that  it  can  scarcely  possess  any  argu- 
mentative weight.  Mr.  White  endeavours  to 
obtain  for  it,  however,  a  semblance  of  scriptural 
sanction. 

"  It  is  exceedingly  remarkable,"  says  he,  "  that 
our  Lord  did  not  show  more  favour  to  the  one  sect 
than  to  the  other  in  the  days  of  his  flesh."  p.  121. 

Well,  what  of  this  ? 

"  He  repeatedly  warns  his  disciples  against  the 
'  doctrine '  of  the  Pharisees  ;  as  though  he  would 
choose  his  followers  to  receive  all  the  elements  of 
truth  afresh  from  his  lips  ;  as  though  the  truths 
which  they  taught  were  still  adulterated  with  a  large 
proportion  of  error."  Ibid. 

No  doubt,  "  the  truths  which  the  Pharisees 
taught  were  adulterated  with  a  large  proportion 
of  error  f  but  it  can  hardly  be  made  out  that 
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Christ  "  would  choose  his  followers  to  receive 
all  the  elements  of  truth  afresh  from  his  lips." 
His  method  rather  was  to  exhibit  and  rectify 
specific  errors,  as  may  be  seen  in  Matt.  v.  20  et 
seq.  That  he  warned  his  disciples  against  the 
**  doctrine  "  of  the  Pharisees  exclusively,  is  not 
the  fact.  "  Take  heed  and  beware,"  said  he, 
"of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the 
Sadducees,^^  Matt.  xvL  6 ;  and  this  is  explained  in 
the  12  th  verse,  of  ^'  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees." 

Mr.  White  has  in  reserve,  however,  the  most 
**  striking  "  confirmation  of  his  opinion ;  a  case 
in  which,  "  on  a  most  important  occasion,"  Christ 
*' purposely  omitted  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
immortality,"  "in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
mark  his  reprobation  of  the  tenet,"  p.  122. 
This  is  no  other  than  our  Lord's  reply  to  the 
Sadducees,  Luke  xx.  27  et  seq. ;  in  which,  says 
our  author,  he  "fetched  his  reply  in  favour  of  a 
future  eternal  existence  from  a  consideration  of 
what  was  involved  in  the  relationship  of  a  God^ 
Now,  if  this  could  be  proved  to  be  necessarily  a 
gracious  relationship,  there  would  be  some  force 
in  the  argument,  but  certainly  God  is  often,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  declared  to  be  a  God  to 
those  to  whom  he  bore  no  gracious  relation  at 
all.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  such  a 
relation  here,  since  a  relation  of  wrath  will  as 
well  answer  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  as  a 
relation  of  grace.     So  far  is  it  from  being  true. 
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that  our  Lord  purposely  spoke  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  mark  his  reprobation  of  the  doctrine 
of  man's  immortality,  that  he  stepped  out  of  his 
way,  as  if  on  purpose  to  enter  into  the  contro- 
versy then  existing  respecting  it,  and  gave  a 
most  unequivocal  testimony  in  its  favour.  For 
a  further  illustration  of  this  important  passage, 
however,  I  may  again  refer  to  "  Who  will  live 
for  ever  ?"  * 

I  may  close  these  remarks  with  a  citation  from 
p.  98  of  the  volume  before  us,  in  which  Mr. 
White,  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  a  "  resurrec- 
tion unto  life,"  as  ''cherished  with  unshaken 
confidence  by  at  least  all  the  better  instructed 
members  of  the  nation,"  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  says — "  From  this  well  established  fact,  it 
may  fairly  be  argued  that  the  belief  was  of 
primaeval  antiquity ;  since  no  period  can  be 
assigned,  with  any  semblance  of  probability, 
when  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  unto  life 
first  appeared  among  the  Jews."  If  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were,  as  the  facts 
warrant,  substituted  for  that  of  a  resurrection 
unto  life,  would  not  the  conclusion  be  equally 
sound  ? 

In  reviewing  the  texts  which  have  been 
adduced  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question 
before  us,  Mr.  White  notices  the  following : — 

(1.)  Gen.  i.  27.  "  So  God  created  man  in  his 
o^v^l  image." 

•  Note  C. 
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On  this  unquestionable  and  sublime  preroga- 
tive he  observes — 

'*  The  sense  in  which  the  phrase  '  the  image  of 
God '  is  used  by  St.  Paul,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
leading  conception  of  Moses  was  moral  similitude,  a 
holy  conformity  to  the  eternal  reason,  and  almighty 
authority."  p.  13. 

I  adopt  this  opinion:  and  then  I  ask  Mr. 
White  to  develop  the  subordinate  and  remaining 
idea.  The  **  kading  conception  of  Moses,"  he 
says,  was  similitude  of  character,  or  "  conformity 
to  the  eternal  reason;"  a  second,  which  the 
author  names  without  distinguishing,  was 
similitude  of  position,  or  conformity  to  the 
"  almighty  authority ;"  but  his  language  admits 
that  there  was  at  least  one  Idea  more.  What 
was  this  ?  Can  he  avoid  acknowledging  it  to  be 
a  similitude  of  nature,  or  a  conformity  to  the 
divine  Intelligence  and  Incorruptibility?  This 
may  be  regarded  the  just  and  natural  meaning  of 
the  passage  ;  since  nothing  can  appear  more 
reasonable,  than  that,  In  the  case  of  a  being  so 
highly  distinguished  In  position  and  character, 
there  should  be  also  a  corresponding  peculiarity 
of  nature.  Can  It  be  supposed,  that  God  would 
stamp  the  glorious  Image  of  his  own  holiness  on 
a  nature  created  for  less  than  an  everlasting 
existence  ? 

(2.)  Gen.  ii.  7.  "  So  God  formed  man  from  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soid. " 
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'*  It  is  undeniable,**  says  the  author,  "  that  these 
words  indicate  some  special  dignity  in  human  nature, 
distinguishing  it  from  those  animal  races  which  '  the 
earth  brought  forth'  at  the  command  of  the  Almighty; 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  this  special  dignity 
consisted  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.'*  p.  14. 

I  do  not  think  this  verse  proves  even  so  much 
as  is  here  allowed,  namely,  "  some  special  dignity^ 
in  human  nature."  With  Mr.  White,  however,  I 
take  the  phrase  **a  living  soul,"  (}p^x^  ?waa)a8 
simply  equivalent  to  a  living  beijig ;  for  just 
such  Adam  became,  by  breath  being  imparted  to 
his  moulded  but  inanimate  body.  In  many 
instances,  where  ^vx^  ^  most  unhappily  trans- 
lated soul^  it  clearly  ought  to  be  rendered  by 
the  word  person.  It  is  repeatedly  applied 
to  the  animal  tribes  at  large,  both  human  and 
brute :  but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot 
avail  to  prove  the  superiority  of  human  over 
brute  nature,  it  cannot,  on  the  other  hand, 
establish  the  identity  in  all  respects  of  the  two. 
^v\fi  is,  beyond  question,  sometimes  used  to 
denote  characteristics  of  man  in  which  the  brutes 
have  no  share. 

"  The  apostle  Paul,"  continues  Mr.  White, 
'  adduces  the  text  in  question  for  the  express  purpose 
of  drawing  the  most  marked  contrast  between  the 
first  and  the  second  Adam.  He  says  (1  Cor.  xv. 
44)  '  There  is  a  natural  (or  an  animal)  body,  (•v}^u;^/xiy), 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.  And  so  it  is  written, 
The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul  (•vj/u%^i' 
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!^Sj<fav)  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  (or  life- 
giving)  spirit  (^ftw^o/oui'  ^iv/ia,).  The  first  man  is 
of  the  earth,  earthy  (%o/xiff,  a  man  of  dust) ;  the 
second  Adam  is  the  Lord  from  heaven/  Thus  we 
perceive,  that,  instead  of  applying  the  term  soul  to 
the  mind  of  man,  the  apostle  refers  it  to  his  whole 
nature,  but  tvith  a  special  reference  to  the  hodyT  pp. 
15,  16. 

I  have  marked  in  italics  the  last  clause,  as 
open  to  objection.  The  only  ground  laid  for  it, 
is  the  dose  connexion  which  the  author  assumes 
to  exist'  between  the  44th  and  45th  verses  of 
1  Cor.  XV.  A  careful  attention  to  the  apostle's 
course  of  argument,  however,  will  show,  that  at 
the  44th  verse  he  concludes  the  topic  with  which 
he  had  been  sometime  engaged,  (ver.  39  e^  seq^ 
His  declaration,  "  there  is  a  natural  body,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  body,"  is  not  meant  to 
elucidate  that  which  follows,  but  that  which 
precedes  it — "  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body ;"  and  with  this  explana- 
tion, to  which  verse  46, — "  Howbeit  that  was 
not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is 
natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual " 
— is  supplementary,  he  closes  the  subject  In 
the  45th  verse  the  apostle  introduces  a  new 
idea,  and  a  fresh  topic  of  argument.  He  then 
occupies  four  verses  (vers.  45,  47,  48,  49)  with 
a  comparison  between  Adam  and  Christ,  under 
the  notion  of  the  first  and  the  second  Adam,  or 
man,  and  stating  his  first  point  in  the  words  of 
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Moses — "The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a 
living  soul,  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quicken- 
ing spirit;"  or,  better  rendered,  "The  first  Adam 
was  a  living  person;  but  the  second  Adam  is 
a  life-giving  person."  The  antithesis  seems  to  lie 
wholly  between  the  two  ideas  of  having  life,  and 
being  able  to  communicate  life ;  no  contrast  being 
intended  between  soul  and  spirit.  It  is  rather 
a  case  in  which  i/zu^t?  and  Trvev/xa  are  used  for 
the  same  idea. 

On  this  view  of  the  passage,  we  lose  al- 
together that  apparent  connexion  on  which  the 
author  has  founded  the  sentiment  to  which  I 
object,  namely,  that  yjjvxfi  is  used  by  the  apostle 
"  with  a  special  reference  to  the  body." 

Eccles.  iii.  21.  "Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  a 
man  which  goeth  upwards,  and  the  spirit  of  a  beast 
which  goeth  downwards  to  the  earth  ?  " 

On  this  passage  Mr.  White  has  the  following 
remarks : — 

"It  is  presumed  that  the  expression  'goeth 
upwards'  denotes,  not  merely  survivance,  which  may 
be  readily  granted,  but  eternal  immortality.  A 
slight  reference  to  the  context,  however,  will  show 
that  Solomon,  the  wisest  man,  (and  not  an  Epicurean 
infidel,  as  some  assert,)  is  engaged  in  speculating 
upon  the  great  similarity  discoverable  between  man- 
kind and  the  animal  races ;  and  he  expresses  the 
wish  that  God  would  undeceive  them  in  the  matter 
of  their  boasted  essential  immortality,  and  bring 
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them  to  an  humble  sense  of  their  true  rank  in  the 
scale  of  creation."  p,  16. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  we  are  still 
accompanied  by  the  author^s  usual  aggravation 
of  the  term  immortality.  He  must  speak  of 
"  eternal  immortality,"  and  of  "  essential  immor- 
tality," neither  of  which  is  the  real  matter  in 
question. 

That  Solomon  is,  in  the  context,  "engaged 
in  speculating  upon  the  great  similarity  dis- 
coverable between  mankind  and  the  animal 
races,"  is  true;  but  it  is  far  from  being  true 
that,  in  the  words  quoted,  "  he  expresses  a  wish 
that  God  would  undeceive  them  in  the  matter 
of  their  boasted  immortality."  If  indeed  Mr. 
White  believed  it  true,  how  was  it  that  he  did 
not  insert  this  text  among  those  by  which  he 
thinks  the  scriptures  discountenance  the  idea  of 
man's  immortality,  p.  21  «^  seq,?  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  directly  to  his  purpose. 
In  fact,  however,  the  import  of  the  passage  is 
entirely  different  from  that  suggested.  "  The 
wisest  man,"  after  exhibiting  several  features 
of  human  life  bearing  a  marked  and  striking 
similarity  to  that  of  the  animal  races,  announces 
in  the  verse  particularly  before  us  one  great 
point  of  dissimilarity  and  contrast,  namely,  that 
the  human  spirit  "goeth  upwards,"  or  ascendeth 
on  high,  while  the  brute  spirit  "goeth  down- 
wards to  the  earth;"  an  explicit  intimation  of  a 
future   existence   for  man,   as  a  fact  not    of 

p 
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dubious  speculation,  but  of  familiar  knowledge. 
He  then  asks,  "Who  knoweth"  this?  Not  in 
the  sense  of  uncertainty,  but  in  the  sense  of 
remonstrance: — "Who  considereth^  it?  The 
words  constitute  a  rebuke,  not  of  man's  arro- 
gance in  boasting  himself  immortal,  but  of 
man's  folly  in  not  being  mindful  of  futurity. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  thus  differ  from  Mr. 
White's  view  of  the  passage,  I  cannot  say  that 
the  text  contains  any  explicit  reference  to 
immortality.  That  it  teaches  life  after  death  he 
admits,  and  it  is  also  plainly  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  endless  life ;  whether  Solomon  intended 
it  of  endless  life,  and  whether  the  Jews  of  his 
day  understood  it  so,  must  be  determined  by 
asking  what  their  views  of  the  future  life  were. 
If  they  conceived  the  future  life  to  be  endless, 
that  is,  without  any  natural  limit,  (as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  they  did,)  they  could  scarcely 
have  understood  this  reference  to  a  future, 
otherwise  than  of  an  endless,  existence. 

Eccles.  xii.  7.  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God 
who  gave  it." 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  "  *  returning  unto 
God'  would  either  signify,  in  oriental  language) 
a  lapse  of  the  individual  mind  into  the  divine 
infinity,  or,  more  probably,  would  refer  to  the 
spirit  of  life  from  God  itself,  as  in  Job  xxxit* 
14."     Solicitous  to  know   something   of  this 
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**  spirit  of  life  from  God,"  let  us  turn  to  the 
place  indicated.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  If  he  set  his  heart  upon  man,  if  he  gather  unto 
himself  his  spirit  and  his  hreath,  all  flesh  shall 
perish  together,  and  man  shall  turn  again  unto 
dust."  Job  xxxiv.  14,  15. 

The  words  referred  to  by  Mr.  White,  I 
suppose,  are — ^^his  spirit  and  his  breath;"  but 
what  foundation  these  lay  for  the  doctrine  of  a 
**  spirit  of  life  from  God,"  which  on  the  death 
of  man  *^  returns  to  God,"  is  by  no  tneans  clear. 
The  "spirit"  of  which  Solomon  speaks  is 
doubtless  the  spirit  or  soul  of  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  body;  the  one  "shall  return 
to  the  earth,"  the  other  "  shall  return  to  God." 

As  to  this  phrase,  "  the  spirit  shall  return  to 
God,''  Mr.  White  says,  "it  would  signify,  in 
oriental  language,  the  lapse  of  the  individual 
mind  into  the  divine  infinity ;"  and  he  thinks  it 
so  probable  that  thb  notion  of  pagan  philosophy 
is  here  inculcated  by  Solomon,  that  he  suggests 
no  other  interpretation,  but  contents  himself 
with  saying,  that  the  words  "do  not  explicitly 
teach  the  separate  existence  [of  the  soul]  at  all." 
This  is  surely  very  unsound  exposition.  If,  on 
the  One  hand,  it  be  admitted  that  the  declara- 
tion, "the  spirit  shall  return  to  God,"  way,  in 
oriental  language,  "signify  the  lapse  of  the 
individual  mind  into  the  divine  infinity,"  it 
must  be  admitted,  on  the  other,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  assigning  to  it  that  signification. 

p  2 
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There  are  undoubtedly  purposes  for  which  the 
human  spirit  may  be  supposed  to  "return  to 
God,"  very  far  different  from  that  suggested  by 
the  author,  and  no  one  who  thinks  that  Solomon 
was  instructed  from  above,  or  even  on  a  level 
with  the  wisdom  of  his  age,  will  hesitate  to 
believe  that  he  had  them  in  his  view. 

This  passage,  then,  implying  a  future  exist- 
ence of  man,  implies  also  an  endless  one,  so  far 
as  the  nature  of  man  is  concerned,  for  such  was 
the  idea  of  future  existence  universally  enter- 
tained. 

(4.)  2  Tim  i.  10.  "Who  hath  abolished  death, 
and  brought  life  and  immortalitj  to  light  through 
the  gospel." 

Diflfering  from  Mr.  Dobney  in  his  view  of 
this  passage,  Mr.  White  makes  the  following 
remark : — 

''It  is  affirmed  that  the  apostle  here  teaches  us 
that  Christ  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  all  men  are 
by  nature  immortal.  But  is  it  not  the  more  natural 
interpretation  that  the  Saviour  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  a  world  which  had  lost  it  ?  "     p.  18. 

When  the  reader  has  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise at  hearing  the  author  say  that  Christ  has 
brought  immortality  to   the  ^^world^   he  will 

• 

observe  that  the  alteration  proposed — brought, 
instead  of  brought  to  light — is  quite  inadmissible. 
The  word  is  i^wrlZu) ;  a  fact  which,  one  would 
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thinks  Mr.  White  must  at  the  moment  have 
forgotten.* 


CHAP   XL 

OK  HIS  "  schem:^  of  religion." 

In  his  concluding  chapter  Mr.  White  ex- 
hibits^ as  a  leading  recommendation  of  his  views, 
"  that  they  constitute  altogether  a  scheme 
OF  RELIGION  more  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
moral  understanding  of  mankind  than  the  opin- 

*  Mr.  White  here  adds  some  remarks  on  the  position  taken 
by  the  Eclectic  reviewer,  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  life. 

"  In  every  other  instance/'  he  observes,  "  the  terms  '  life  and 
immortality'  are  understood  by  these  writers  to  signify,  not 
eternal  existence,  but  simply  eternal  happiness;  and  it  remains 
for  them  to  exhibit  the  rule  by  which  they  forsake  their  usual 
interpretation  in  this  case,  and  affix  to  the  words  of  the  apostle 
a  literal  signification.  The  figurative  interpretation  of  the  scrip- 
ture should  at  least  be  consistently  carried  out."     p.  18. 

Mr.  White  is  not  correct  in  his  statement  of  facts.  The 
Eclectic  reviewer,  who  is  the  party  referred  to,  did  not  require 
that,  **  in  every  other  instance,"  the  words  *'  life  and  immortality" 
should  be  understood  to  mean  eternal  happiness.  He  distinctly 
laid  down  the  rule,  that  these,  like  all  words,  should  be  under- 
stood literally  unless  cause  could  be  shown  for  the  contrary. 
By  this  rule  he  determined  that  in  this  passage  they  should  be 
understood  literally,  and  in  this  interpretation  Mr.  White  evi- 
dently agrees.  His  postulate  that  '^  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  scripture  should  be  consistently  carried  out,"  m&ns  no- 
thing less  than  this,  that  if,  in  the  bible,  a  word  is  OTice  figura- 
tively understood,  it  should  be  so  always. 
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ions  which  are  generally  entertained,"  (p.  290;) 
and  after  a  representation,  somewhat  in  cari- 
cature, of  what  he  conceives  to  be  usually  held, 
he  proceeds  to  announce  his  own  system  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  That  Adam  was  placed  in  Paradise  on  trial  for 
the  attainment  of  immortal  life  in  his  compound 
nature  of  body  and  soul, — that  by  his  sin  he  for- 
feited the  prospect  of  immortal  existence  in  blessed- 
ness, both  for  himself  and  for  the  race  which  should 
have  proceeded  from  him, — ^that  therefore  his  name 
might  have  been  justly  blotted  from  the  book  of 
life,  and  from  the  records  of  the  creation,  in  the  day 
of  his  transgression,  the  gates  of  the  universe  thus 
closing  against  a  numberless  family  of  immortals. 
But  that  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great 
love  wherewith  he  had  loved  us,  gave  us  life  again 
together  with  Christ,  by  whose  grace  we  are  saved ; 
and  raised  us  up,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  the 
heavenly  places ;  so  that,  by  faith  in  his  blood,  the 
vilest  of  mankind  may  attain  to  the  rank  of  the 
angels,  and  never  die ;  while  the  penalty  for  reject- 
ing the  system  of  redeeming  mercy  is  a  second 
remediless  infliction  of  death,  accompanied  by  suf- 
fering proportionate  to  each  mans  character  and 
deeds."     p.  294. 

This  statement  is  in  several  points  open  to 
animadversion. 

1.  Such  a  summary  should  not  have  been 
interlarded  with  scripture  phrases,  which  of 
necessity  both  sides  admit,  and  which  conse- 
quently can  prove  nothing  on  either,  but  merely 
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serve  to  provoke  incessant  questions  of  inter- 
pretation. It  should  have  been  framed  in  inde- 
pendent terms. 

2.  The  word  life  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
**  existence  in  blessedness  ;"  against  which  I  renew 
the  protest  I  have  already  entered. 

3.  The  assertion  that  Adam,  "by  his  sin, 
forfeited  the  prospect  of  immortal  existence,^^  is 
destitute  of  either  warrant  or  consistency.  The 
scripture  testimony  is,  that  Adam,  "  by  his  sin," 
brought  death;  and  this  Mr.  White,  in  many 
places,  declares  to  be  his  own  opinion  also. 

4.  The  first  probation  of  the  human  race  is 
represented  as  confined  to  Adam  alone ;  in  con- 
formity, indeed,  with  some  portions  of  the  book, 
but  in  direct  contradiction  to  others.  Thus  in 
p.  70,  death  is  said  to  be  "a  doom  awaiting 
every  man  that  doeth  evil ; "  and  in  p.  203, 
where  Mr.  White  is  discussing  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  he  largely  insists  on  "  the 
law  of  God "  being  universal  in  its  dominion 
over  the  intelligent  creation,  and  avers  that 
all  have  sinned,  and  that  consequently  the 
whole  world  stands  condemned.  "  The  law," 
says  he,  "requires  a  perfect,  spotless  righte- 
ousness, and  in  the  absence  of  that  righteous- 
ness its  curse  descends,"  p.  204.  There  is  much 
more  in  the  volume  to  the  same  effect,  and 
of  undoubted  scriptural  truth.  In  the  sum- 
mary of  doctrine,  however,  not  a  reference  is 
made  to  these  matters.     Nothing  is  intimated 
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but  that  we  suffer  by  the  fault  of  our  first 
parent;  our  condition,  consequently,  is  left  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  misfortune  rather  than 
of  criminality,  and  repentance  is  a  term  wholly 
inapplicable.  The  necessary  brevity  of  such  a 
summary  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
this  omission. 

5.  The  sense  in  which  the  author  introduces 
the  phraseology  of  Ephes.  ii.  4 — 6,  "  God,  who 
is  rich  in  mercy,**  &c.,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
ascertain.  The  only  thing  that  is  clear  is,  that 
the  words  are  not  used  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle, 
and  that  they  are  therefore  of  no  force  as  proof. 
To  whom  are  we  to  refer  the  pronoun  usf  K 
to  the  saints  (as  in  the  epistle),,  then  the  words 
lay  no  basis  for  Universal  hope;  if  to  all  men, 
in  what  meaning  can  they  be  true  ? 

6.  The  use  of  the  phrase,  "  the  rank  of  the 
angels,"  is  another  instance  of  claiming  from  a 
passage  (Luke  xx.  36)  a  support  which  it  will 
not  yield.  It  is  also  a  most  infelicitous  repre- 
sentation of  the  issue  of  faith  in  Christ,  which, 
in  fact,  will  raise  men  far  above  angels,  and 
make  them  conformable  to  the  Son  of  God, 
"  the  first-born  among  many  brethren." 

Of  the  alleged  "  second  remediless  infliction 
of  death,"  as  the  penalty  of  the  gospel,  the 
author  speaks  more  fully  at  an  earlier  part  of 
the  volume,  in  a  passage  which  may  be  quoted 
as  an  appendix  to  his  Scheme  of  Religion. 
His  words  are  as  follows : — 
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*'  The  punishment  for  rejecting  the  offer  of  mercy 
during  the  second  probation  of  repentance,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  second  infliction  of  the  original  curse 
of  death,  aggravated  in  its  character  by  all  the  pro- 
longed and  fearful  torment  due  to  wickedness  which 
can  thus  insult  the  Majesty  on  high ;  a  doom  awaiting 
•  every  soul  of  man '  that  doeth  evil,  with  '  indigna- 
tion and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish'  propor- 
tioned to  his  knowledge  and  his  deeds.  And  since 
from  this  '  second  death  *  there  will  be  no  redemp- 
tion through  a  resurrection,  the  mighty  power  which, 
at  the  flrst  infliction  of  the  curse  of  the  law  main- 
tained the  soul  in  being,  will  no  longer  interfere  to 
uphold  its  existence,  but  will  destroy  both  body  and 
soul  in  hell.  p.  70. 

As  several  ideas  are  grouped  together  in  this 
paragraph,  it  will  be  advantageous,  and  even 
necessary,  to  subject  each  by  itself  to  consider- 
ation. 

The  general  import  of  the  former  part  of  it 
is,  that  the  punishment  of  those  who  reject  the 
offer  of  mercy  will  consist  of  two  parts,  death 
and  suffering,  or,  to  put  them  in  their  natural 
order,  suffering  and  death;  that  suffering  will  be 
inflicted  as  due  to  the  criminality  of  unbelief, 
and  death  as  the  original  curse  of  the  law,  which 
will  thus  be  inflicted  a  second  time. 

I  may  dismiss  from  my  present  consideration 
all  that  relates  to  death,  as  I  have  already  done 
what  is  in  my  power  towards  proving  that, 
literally  taken,  it  is  neither  the  punishment  of 
ain,  nor  the  curse  of  the  law.     Mr.  White's 

p  5 
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view,  however,  is  open  to  some  farther  remarks. 

(1.)  He  affirms  that  the  punishment  of  impe- 
nitence will  be  an  infliction  of  the  curse  of  the 
law. 

What  ground  can  be  laid  for  this?  The 
curse  of  the  law  is  surely  annexed  to  the  breach 
of  the  law,  but  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ 
are  not  duties  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  the 
omission  of  them  is  consequently  no  transgres- 
sion of  it.  Why  then  should  the  curse  of  the 
law  be  attached  to  impenitence  and  unbelief? 
To  say  that  unbelief  is  criminal  and  will  be 
punished,  is  one  thing,  and  is  true ;  but  to  say 
that  it  will  be  punished  by  an  ififliction  of  the 
curse  of  the  law,  is  another  thing,  and  requires 
proof. 

(2.)  He  affirms  that  impenitence  will  be 
punished  by  a  second  infliction  of  the  curse  of 
the  law. 

But  how  can  the  curse  of  the  law  with  any 
justice  be  inflicted  twice  f  A  second  time,  upon 
those  who  have  already  suffered  it  once  ?  The 
law  is  either  to  receive  obedience,  or  to  inflict 
penalty ;  but  this  is  the  whole  scope  of  it,  and 
when  its  penalty  has  been  inflicted  on  a  sinner, 
surely  it  can  neither  demand  nor  warrant  more. 
On  what  principle  can  it  still  hold  a  man  in 
subjection,  and  inflict  its  penalty  ^ain  ? 

(3.)  He  affirms  that  the  punishment  of  impe- 
nitence will  be,  not  only  a  second,  but  an  aggra- 
vated infliction  of  the  curse  of  the  law. 
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Now  the  curse  of  the  law  must  in  justice  be  re- 
garded as  strictly  defined,  in  relation  to  breaches 
of  the  law ;  on  what  ground  therefore  can  it  be 
equitably  aggravated  ?  Or,  being  death,  in  what 
manner  can  it  be  aggravated  ?  Something  might 
be  added  to  it,  but,  whatever  this  might  be,  it 
would  still  be  something  else,  and  no  part  of 
the  curse  of  the  law. 

(4.)  He  affirms  that  the  punishment  of  impe- 
nitence will  be  a  second  infliction  of  the  curse 
of  the  law,  aggravated  by  ^^  prolonged  and  fearful 
tormentr 

Here,  if  the  curse  of  the  law  were  really 
death,  would  be  the  annexation  to  it  of  an  ele- 
ment totally  dissimilar  to  itself:  the  curse, 
death ;  the  aggravation,  torment.  The  want  of 
homogeneity  in  these  two  elements  deserves  to 
be  considered.  There  is  no  such  difference  of 
criminality,  as  to  lay  any  foundation  for  such  a 
difference  of  punishment. 

It  is  evidently  for  the  confirmation  of  these 
views,  that  the  author  has  framed  the  concluding 
part  of  the  first  sentence  in  the  passage  I  have 
extracted,  in  which  he  says  that  death  is  "  a  doom 
awaiting  *every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,'  with 
^  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,' 
proportioned  to  his  knowledge  and  his  deeds." 
Although  the  place  is  not  named,  this  is  ob- 
viously a  quotation  of  Rom.  ii.  6 — 9 :  and  I 
remark  on  it — 

(1.)  That  the  entire  passage,  as  will  be  seen 
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by  referring  to  the  context,  is  remote  from  the 
doom  of  the  impenitent,  and  consequently  irre- 
levant to  the  subject  in  hand.  It  exhibits  the 
sanctions,  not  of  the  gospel,  but  of  the  law. 

(2.)  That,  on  his  own  view  of  it,  the  author 
does  it  injustice.  According  to  him  it  ought  to 
teach  that  "  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil" 
shall  be  punished  with  death  and  ^'  indignaticm 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish."  The  pas- 
sage, however,  teaches  no  such  thing.  ^^  Indig- 
nation and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,"  con- 
stitute the  whole  punishment  denounced ;  and  if 
that  punishment  be  literally  death,  these  terms, 
instead  of  denoting  anything  added  to  it,  can  be 
nothing  but  metaphorical  expressions  for  it. 

In  the  second  sentence  of  the  paragraph  I 
have  extracted,  the  author  provides  for  the 
disposal  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  definition  of  death,  may^  and,  as  it 
now  seems,  do  remain  in  separate  existence  after 
the  supposed  second  death. 

"  Since,  from  this  second  death/*  says  he,  "  there 
will  be  no  redemption  through  a  resurrection,  the 
mighty  power  which,  at  the  first  infliction  of  the 
curse  of  the  law,  maintained  the  soul  in  being,  will 
no  longer  interfere  to  uphold  its  existence ;  but  will 
destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell.'* 

On  this  statement  I  make  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

(1.)  The  passage  of  scripture  to  which  the 
author  covertly  refers,  yields  him  no  support. 
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It  is  Matt.  X.  28 ;  in  which  our  Lord  aflSrms^ 
indeed,  that  God  ''  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell,"  but  not  that  he  ever  will  do 
so,  still  less  that  his  doing  so  is  the  destined 
mode  of  exit  from  the  universe  for  impenitent 
sinners.  I  believe  this  is  not  affirmed  in  any 
part  of  holy  writ:  Mr.  White's  theory,  there- 
fore, must  be  tried  by  its  own  congruities. 

(2.)  For  the  body,  it  would  not  seem  that  any 
process  of  destruction  can  be  necessary;  since 
now,  after  death,  it  returns  to  corruption,  and 
the  author  holds  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  to  be, 
at  the  resurrection,  as  corruptible  as  now. 

(3.)  If,  as  Mr.  White  alleges,  the  soul,  after 
death,  would  actually  pass  out  of  conscious  exist- 
ence without  a  gratuitous  interference  of  divine 
power  to  uphold  it  in  being,  then  there  can  be 
no  need  of  a  destructive  process  for  the  soul ; 
since  it  is  only  for  the  Creator  to  refrain  from 
such  interposition,  and  its  conscious  being  ends 
of  itself.  To  destroy  it  *'  in  helly'  can  be  nothing 
in  this  case  but  an  act  of  gratuitous  severity, 
the  occasion  assigned  for  it  being  simply  that 
there  will  be  no  further  redemption. 

(4.)  According  to  Mr.  White,  the  act  of  de- 
stroying the  body  and  the  soul  is  neither  any 
part  of  the  system  of  divine  government,  nor 
an  act  of  retribution  at  all.  The  whole  curse 
of  the  law  is  the  act  which  separates  these 
"  component  part  of  our  nature,"  and  the  same 
act,  with  various  degrees  of  suffering  prefixed. 
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is  the  whole  penalty  of  the  gospeL  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  effect  a  perfect  consummation, 
but  leaves  the  somewhat  awkward  remainder  of 
a  human  body  and  a  human  soul,  although 
parted,  yet  living,  and  it  is  a  question  what 
God  is  to  do  with  them.  After  the  fall,  be- 
cause there  was  to  be  a  redemption,  and  be- 
cause he  intended  to  raise  the  body,  he  kept  the 
soul  alive;  but,  in  the  gospel  retribution,  and 
after  its  complete  infliction,  merely  because 
there  is  not  to  be  a  redemption,  he  exterminates 
both.  This  is  clearly,  therefore,  neither  an  act 
of  retributive  justice,  nor  of  providential  equity, 
but  of  pure  sovereignty.  Yet  this  extinction  of 
conscious  being,  especially  in  the  terrific  mode 
in  which  Mr.  White  supposes  it  will  be  effected, 
is  undeniably  the  most  awful  act  which  can  be 
conceived  of  In  the  whole  divine  administration. 
It  goes  far  beyond  that  which  may  disjoin  soul 
and  body,  or  any  torment  which  will  be  inflicted 
during  their  union ;  and  the  calamity  which  It 
must  be  held  to  constitute.  Is  the  very  last 
which  ought  to  be  inflicted  gratuitously,  or 
without  corresponding  and  deep  demerit. 


CONCLUSION. 


In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  volume 
now  before  me,  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  have 
not  adverted  to  the  whole  of  its  contents.    I 
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indicated  in  the  Introduction  one  portion  of 
them  to  which  it  woidd  not  be  proper  for  me 
to  refer,  that,  namely,  which  relates  to  the  dura- 
tion of  future  punishment;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  work  I  have  pointed  out  another  to 
which  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  refer, 
namely,  the  argument  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  death  threatened  to  Adam.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  author's  proofs  of  the  primaeval 
belief  of  a  resurrection,  his  references  to  the 
intermediate  state,  his  treatment  of  the  moral 
basis  of  regeneration,  and  some  other  passages. 
I  have  not  intentionally  omitted  any  thing  bear- 
ing on  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  I  trust  that  a 
careful  reader  of  Mr.  White's  pages  will  find  no 
reason  to  complain  of  me  on  this  score.  The 
result  of  my  animadversions  I  must  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  others. 

If,  however,  Mr.  White  deems  himself  to 
have  made  good  his  ground,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  man  is  not  of  divine 
origin  and  scriptural  authority,  it  may  at  least 
be  expected,  that  he  should  give  some  etplana- 
tion  of'  its  existence  and  prevalence  in  the 
world;  and  without  making  any  formal  effort 
of  this  kind,  he  briefly  does  so,  in  a  manner 
of  which  I  will  take  notice  before  I  close.  He 
writes  thus : — 

"  The  prevalence  of  the  opinion  can  be  ascribed 
only  (after  making  due  allowance  for  hereditary  pre- 
judice) to  the  corrupt  pride  of  a  fallen  nature,  which 
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invented  the  dogma  in  lands  where  the  resurrection 
and  the  life  were  imknown."  p.  33. 

"  It  is  a  splendid  fiction  of  philosophy,  suggested 
by  the  tempter,  who  at  first  beguiled  Eve  with  the 
declaration,  '  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.'  "  p.  19. 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  modification  I  have 
had  occasion  to  surest,  in  the  idea  of  man's 
immortality  on  which  the  author  has  unfortu- 
nately reasoned,  I  scarcely  know  what  opinion  to 
form  of  the  relevancy  of  these  passages.  Un- 
doubtedly, some  ancient  philosophers  held  the 
opinion  of  the  eternity  of  the  soul,  as  a  portion 
of  the  Deity,  and  such  an  idea  I  can  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  White  in  describing  as  "a  splendid 
fiction,"  whether  suggested  by  the  tempter  or 
not.  The  question  to  which  I  find  no  answer 
is,  whether  he  would  express  a  similar  opinion 
of  the  doctrine  that  man  has  a  natural  adapta- 
tion to  live  for  ever.  Is  this  too  a  splendid 
fiction  of  philosophy,  and  a  suggestion  of  the 
tempter?  In  default  of  information,  I  must 
assume  an  affirmative  answer. 

Mr.  White's  scheme  of  explanation  consists 
of  two  parts,  each  having  its  respective  diffi- 
culties. 

If,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality 
be,  as  suggested,  of  diabolical  origin,  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  would  attend  a  different  hy- 
pothesis are  avoided,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  evil  spirits  might  know  the  truth,  and 
may  be  deemed  probable  that  they  did  so.     It 
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is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  each  an  opinion 
is  mere  hypothesisy  altogether  unsupported  by 
evidence  of  any  kind.   It  cannot  be  represented 
as  a  single  case  of  an  established  general  fact ; 
since  it  is  very  far  from  being  proved — I  do  not 
know  that  the  task  has  ever  been  attempted — 
that   erroneous    opinions  at  large,   on    points 
beyond  human  knowledge,  have  been  communi- 
cated to  mankind  by  Satanic  agency,  or  by  a 
sort  of  malignant  revelation.     Quite  as  much 
wanting  is  any  proof  of  the  specific  fact     It  is^ 
indeed,  unquestionable  that  the  tempter  said  to 
our  first  mother,  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die;"  but 
it  appears  equally  certain  that  this  suggestion 
related  exclusively  to  the  impending  menace  of 
death,  which  he  wished  to  counteract,  and  not  to 
the  natural  mortality  of  the  souL     That  upon  a 
point  so  generally  acknowledged  to  be  beyond 
the   discovery  of  human   reason,   namely,   the 
immortality  of  the   race,   the  devil   was  per- 
aaitted  to  instruct  man  falsely,  is  a  statement 
equally  without  proof,  and  without  probability, 
[t  is  surely  allowing  enough  to  the  author  of 
5vil,  if  we  suppose  him  to  exercise  upon  our 
*ace  malignant  influences  of  a  different  kind. 

It  remains,  then,  that  we  consider  the 
loctrine  of  man's  immortality  as  "  a  fiction  of 
philosophy ^^  that  is,  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  not  of  the  human  mind  simply,  however, 
hat  our  author  speaks,  but  of  the  huaian  mind 
n  its  depraved  state;   since  he  tells  us  that 
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''the  dogma"  (a  word,  I  suppose,  intended  to 
help  the  argument  by  an  infusion  of  contro- 
versial bitterness)  was  "invented**  by  "the 
corrupt  pride  of  a  fsdlen  nature." 

When  he  affirms  that  "pride"  invented  the 
doctrine  of  human  immortality,  he  doubtless 
means  the  human  mind  under  the  influence  of 
pride.  I  have  some  difficulty,  however,  in 
determining  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the 
word  "invented;"  but  I  suppose  it  must  be 
taken  as  synonymous  with  fabricated. 

Now  I  think  that  no  satisfactory  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  man,  because  he  is  proud, 
should  falsely  think  himself  adapted  to  live  for 
ever.  Pride  naturally  exhibits  itself  in  leading 
persons  to  appreciate  more  highly  the  attri- 
butes or  possessions  they  have,  but  it  is  surely 
something  beyond  pride  which  induces  persons 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  distinctions  which  they 
have  not.  Besides,  to  a  proud,  that  is,  to  a 
wicked  man,  endless  existence,  unless  it  were  on 
earth,  has  no  attractions ;  whatever  may  be  its 
physical  magnificence,  its  intimate  association 
with  death,  judgment,  and  a  future  world,  clothe 
it,  on  the  contrary,  with  most  repulsive  aspects. 
Not  to  be  immortal,  is  rather  the  issue  which  a 
proud  heart  would  desire ;  and  the  chance  of  not 
being  so,  is  the  actual  refuge  in  which  many 
proud  hearts  always  have  been,  and  are  at  this 
moment,  taking  shelter  from  the  truths  and  the 
terrors  which  haunt  them. 
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If,  therefore,  the  doctrme  of  immortality  have 
)een  invented  by  the  mind  of  man  at  all,  it  is 
with  far  greater  probability  to  be  ascribed  to 
me  to  whom  endless  existence  held  out  a 
irospect  of  endless  happiness;  to  one  whose 
conscience  was  peaceful,  whose  affections  were 
)ure,  whose  heart  was  lowly ;  in  a  word,  not  to 
i  bad  man,  but  to  a  good  one. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  views  of  a 
rood  man,  however,  invention,  strictly  speaking 
—that  is,  fabrication,  is  out  of  the  question.  A 
rood  man's  mind  is,  ex  hypothesiy  well  regulated, 
ind  his  philosophy  will  contain  no  known  false- 
loods,  however  splendid.  If  the  doctrine  of 
mmortality  is  traceable  to  such  a  man,  he  must 
lave  believed  it  true. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  im- 
Qortality  is  7wt  a  fiction  of  the  human  mind: 
OTf  on  the  one  hand,  such  a  fiction  would  not 
lave  been  created  by  a  bad  man,  and  could  not 
lave  been  created  by  a  good  one. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened,  by  the  diffi- 
«lty  of  conceiving  how  "a  fiction  of  phi- 
pBophy"  should  have  had  so  wide  and  lasting  a 
prevalence,  as  is  clearly,  after  all  deductions,  to 
^  ascribed  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality. 
^.  White  refers  it  to  "  the  power  of  hereditary 
prejudice;"  but  this  is  surely  a  very  unsatis- 
iEu^ory  explanation.  Such  a  cause  may  account 
or  the  propagation  of  a  sentiment  from  age  to 
ige,  when  once  it  has  become  general ;  but  it  is 
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totally  inadequate  to  explain  the  process  by 
which  a  fiction,  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  a  single  mind,  can  take  hold  of 
mankind  at  large,  not  in  a  single  country  alone, 
but  (with  trifling  exceptions)  in  all  countries. 
.  t  The  only  supposition  upon  which  such  a  con- 
jecture could  be  sustained  would  be,  that  the 
fiction  was  generated  in  the  infancy  of  the 
human  race,  and  by  the  first  progenitor  of  it, 
Adam ;  a  supposition  embarrassed  by  too  many 
obvious  difiiculties  for  me  to  think  that  Mr. 
White  would  adopt  it. 

I  should  have  thought  it  much  more  likely, 
that  the  author  would  have  referred  for  an 
explanation  of  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  of 
man's  immortaUty,  to  the  congruity  which  it 
has  with  other  sentiments  natural  to  mankind. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
been  largely  occupied  with  thoughts  and 
feelings  relating  to  a  future  life.  Mr.  White 
himself  says  in  the  volume  before  us,  "We 
may  grant  to  unaided  reason,  that  it  can  render 
the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  highly 
probable,  and  even  morally  certain,"  p.  12;  and 
if  (which  I  admit)  "  it  is  too  much"  to  conclude 
that  this  is  the  same  as  endless  existence,  it  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  regard  this  feeling  of  the 
certainty  of  future  being  as  congruous  with  the 
idea  of  endless  being,  and  as  eminently  pre- 
paratory to  its  reception  and  power.  It  is 
because  men  are  certain  that  they  shall  live 
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after  death,  that  they  so  readily  imbibe  the 
doctrine  that  they  are  adapted  to  live  without 
end.  Keason  could  not  have  assured  them  of  it ; 
but,  being  told  them,  it  fully  approves  itself 
to  reason. 

That  this  is  a  just  and  natural  explanation  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  of  man's  immor- 
tality, I  entertain  no  doubt,  although  Mr. 
White  has  not  assigned  it;  I  admit,  however, 
that  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  him 
to  have  done  so,  as  its  force  lies  in  the  implied 
truth  of  the  opinion  itself.  No  fabrication — no 
error,  although  not  fabricated,  can  be  supposed 
to  commend  itself  so  strongly  to  our  rational 
and  moral  constitution. 

To  facilitate  the  practical  conception  of  the 
generation  of  his  supposed  fiction,  Mr.  White 
suggests  that  it  took  place  "  in  lands  where  the 
resurrection  and  the  life  were  unknown."  A 
degree  of  obscurity  attaches  to  this  phraseology. 
It  may  denote  lands  in  which  the  particular 
doetrine  of  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life  "  was 
unknown,  or,  more  generally,  lands  without  the 
light  of  revelation.  Subject  to  correction  if  I 
am  mistaken,  I  adopt  the  latter  as  the  more 
probable  meaning. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there 
are,  or  ever  have  been,  any  lands  wholly  without 
the  light  of  revelation.  That  direct  communica- 
tion between  God  and  man  commenced  at  a  very 
early  period,  is  a  fact  upon  distinct  record ;  and 
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it  is  difficult  not  to  suppose  such  communication 
to  have  been  co-eval  with  the  rational  existence 
of  man  himself.     Much  more^  doubtless^  must 
have  been  communicated  to  Adam,  than  has 
been  reported  to  us,  and  all  that  was  conununi- 
cated  to  him   was   of   necessity  disseminated 
through  the   world.     And   not  only   so.     All 
that  was  known  in  the  time  of  Noah,  an  age  to 
which  sixteen  hundred  years  of  divine  revela- 
tions must  have  contributed  materials  of  religious 
knowledge,  has,   of  like  necessity,  been  sown 
among  the  nations.     Consequently,  in  whatever 
obscurity,  and  with   whatever  corruption,  the 
elements  of  revealed  truth  exist  every  where. 
Nay,  more ;  revealed  truth  is  the  primary  element, 
as  revelation  itself  is  the  primary  fountain,  of  all 
religious  and  moral  systems,  which  are,  and  must 
be,  modifications  by  the  carnal  heart  of  what 
God  originally  spoke.     Much  is  lost,  much  is  ob- 
scured, much  is  perverted ;  but  grains  of  pure 
gold  may  yet  perchance  be  found,  amidst  the 
debris  with  which  ages  and  transgression  have 
loaded  the   stream   of  Time:  and  if  there  be 
found  among  human  thoughts  a  few — a  single 
one — which  reason  could  not  have  ascertained, 
rather  than  ascribe  it  either  to  pride  or  to  the 
Devil,  I  should  think  it  more  rational,  and  more 
truly  philosophical,  to  trace  it  to  A  PRiMiEVAL 

KEVELATION  FROM   HeAVEN. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OK   THE   ABOUMENT   AS   CONDUCTED   BY   THE    RET. 

QEOBGE   STOBBS. 

At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  the  year  1844,  was 
published  a  work  with  the  following  title: — 
"  An  Inquiry,  Are  the  wicked  immortal  ?  In 
Six  Sermons,  by  George  Storrs." 

Upon  reading  this  publication  I  find  that  it 
does  not  stand  alone,  but  that  it  is  a  rejoinder 
to  an  opponent,  who  had  written  a  reply  to  a 
previous  work  of  the  author ;  it  is  consequently 
to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  local  controversy, 
And  it  may  seem  that  a  stranger  ought  not  to 
interfere  in  such  a  case.  A  stranger  in  truth  I 
am  to  the  whole  affair,  these  Six  Sermons 
excepted,  yet  I  am  induced  by  three  considera- 
tions to  take  some  notice  of  the  work :  the  first 
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is,  that  the  view  which  it  takes  of  the  subject 
treated  is  sufficientlj  general  and  complete  to 
render  such  notice  of  it  not  unfair ;  the  second, 
that  the  author  complains  of  the  small  measure 
of  attention  bestowed  by  public  writers  on  his 
antecedent    effort;   and    the    thirds   that   this 
specifically  is  recommended  by  Mr.  White,  as 
"  a  cheap  and  useful  publication."*     I  proceed, 
therefore,   in  the   execution  of  my  intention, 
stipulating  only  that  I  shall  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  thing  that  may  have  been  said  bj 
the  unknown  opponent  of  Mr.  Storrs. 

The  author  thus  exhibits  ^^the  question  at 
issue,  or  the  point  in  debate." 

"  The  question  is  not  whether  the  soid  can  be 
immortal,  nor  whether  the  souls  of  the  righteous  twK 
be  immortal — these  points  are  admitted,  and  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  bible :  but  the  question  is,  will 
the  wicked  who  live  and  die  in  their  sins  continue 
eternally,  or  without  end,  in  a  state  of  conscious 
being  ?     Or,  once  more,  is  the  punishment  God  has 
threatened  to  sinners  an  eternal  state  of  conscious 
being  in  misery  ?     This  involves  the  question  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul :  for  if  all  men  can  be  proved 
to  be  immortal,  I  conceive  it  clearly  follows  from  the 
bible  that  the  finally  impenitent  will  be  punished 
with  eternal  conscious  being  in  misery."  pp.  2,  3. 

From  the  question  as  thus  put,  it  appears  that 
the  chief  design  of  the  author  is  to  construct  an 

•  Life  in  Christ,  p.  287. 
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argument  adverse  to  the  opinion   of   endlesTx 
suffering,  and  that  he  takes  up  the  topic  of  man's  I 
immortality  only  as  raised  by  the  wider  discus-  / 
sion.      There  is  much,  therefore,  in  the  Six  I 
Sermons  which  it  will  not  accord   with  myj 
design  to  notice;   but  I  shall   endeavour  to 
attend  to  every  thing  in  them  relating  to  our 
proper  subject,  the  natural  immortality  of  man. 

In  the  outset  I  beg  the  reader  to  direct  his^ 
attention  to  what  Mr.  Storrs,  in  his  statement 
of  the  question,  so  frankly  admits,  as  a  point 
"  abundantly  proved  by  the  bible,"  namely,  that , 
**the  soul  can  be  immortal,!^  by  which  he  evi- 
dently means  that  it  can  live  for  ever.  Now  it 
is  but  saying  the  same  thing  in  other  words,; 
to  affirm  that  the  soul  has  an  adaptation  to 
endless  existence,  since  it  is  only  by  virtue 
of  such  an  adaptation  that  it  can  live  for  ever : 
but  if  this  be  so,  the  author  is  no  adversary 
to  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  immortality, 
which  is  precisely  that  which  I  have  just  ex- 
pressed; on  the  contrary,  he  clearly  holds  it, 
and  affirms  it  to  be  **  abundantly  proved  by  the 
bible." 

In  p.  5  the  author  resumes  that  part  of  the 
paragraph  above  quoted,  which  states  the 
question  he  means  to  discuss  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  Is  it  the  will  of  God  that  wicked  men  .  .  .  shall 
be  immortal?" 

Q  2 
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On  this  mode  of  putting  the  question  I  ob- 
serve— 

1.  That  it  rsdses  an  inquiry  remote  from  the 
true  point  before  us ;  an  inquiry^  namely,  re- 
specting positive  endless  existence,  which  is  erro- 
neously identified  witG'natural  immortality.  Mr. 
Storrs  has  adopted  that  definition  of  inmiortality 
which  has  vitiated  so  many  of  the  reasoningg 
framed  by  other  writers  on  this  subject,  and 
it  will  be  found  to  vitiate  his  own*  He  telk 
us,  indeed,  that  he  uses  the  term  immortal  '^in 
its  commonly  received  meaning ;  i.  e.  according 
to  Grimshaw,  exempt  from  death ;  and  according 
to  Walker,  never  to  die,  never-ending,  pe^ 
petual."  p.  17.  The  definitions  given  in  diction- 
aries, however,  were  not  framed  with  a  view  to 
the  niceties  of  controversy,  and  are  consequently 
a  very  unsafe  and  insufficient  guide.  Of  the 
definitions  above  cited  the  best  is  that  given  by 
Grimshaw,  "exempt  from  death;'*  not  liable  to 
death,  would  have  been  still  better,  as  a  close 
translation  of  the  Latin,  from  which  our  word 
immortal  is  derived :  but  when  we  are  come  so 
far,  we  want  to  know  what  death  is,  and  whence 
it  may  arise  ;  in  order  to  this  we  want  to 
know  what  life  is,  of  which  death  is  the  negation; 
and  all  this  before  we  can  perfect  our  notion  of 
immortality.  Upon  this  point  I  beg  refer  the 
reader  to  my  pamphlet,  entitled  Who  will  live 
for  ever?  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

2.  That  "  the  will  of  God,"  which  he  assumes 
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justly  to  be  the  source  of  man's  immortality, ' 
may  here  be  regarded  in  two  aspects,  the  one  i 
relating  to  the  past,  the  other  to  the  future —  ^/ 
the  former  relating  to  what  is  already  done,  ' 
the  latter  to  what  is  yet  to  be  done.  The  ( 
author  regards  it  in  the  latter  view,  when  he  i 
refers  it  to  the  will  of  God  whether  man  posi-  j 
tively  shall  live  for  ever ;  the  advocates  of/ 
man's  natural  immortality  take  it  in  the  former  ^ 
view,  and  ask  whether  it  was  the  will  of  God  ^ 
that  man  should  be  endowed  with  an  adapta-  * 
tion  to  live  for  ever. 

3.  That  the  question  is  disadvantageously 
restricted  to  "  wicked  men."  What  we  really 
have  before  us  b  the  question  of  natural  inunor- 
tality,  which  necessarily  relates  to  all  men. 

The  author  thus  opens  his  argument  :— 

'*  To  commence.  I  call  attention  to  what  man 
lost  by  the  fall.  In  order  to  understand  this,  let  ns 
look  at  man  prior  to  the  fall.  He  was  a  probationer. 
For  what  ?  Not  for  happiness,  for  he  had  that  in 
possession.  Not  for  life  merely,  as  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  that  also.  I  conclude  it  was  for  eternal 
Irfe."  p.  5. 

This  is  surely  summary,  rather  than  conclu-  ^ 
sive  augmentation.  "Man,"  that  is  Adam,  "was 
a  probationer:"  no  doubt  of  it  "For  what?"  . 
is  a  question  to  which  revelation  furnishes  ' 
no  answer,  and  which  may  well  be  deemed, 
therefore,  of  no  great  importance  to  us.  The  ' 
author  speedily  arrives,  however,  at  a  positive 
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conclusion  respecting  it.  He  clears  his  way  bj 
two  negatives.  "  Not  for  happiness/'  "  not  for 
life,"  for  both  these  our  first  parent  "had  in  pos- 
session." Certainly,  Adam  was  not  a  probationer 
for  any  thing  that  "he  had  in  possession,"  and 
consequently  "not  for  life,"  in  the  sense  of 
existence,  (the  author's  sense  of  it)  which  I 
never  knew  any  one  to  suppose;  but,  as  to 
happiness  the  case  is  not  quite  so  clear.  If 
Adam  was  in  possession  of  a  measure  of 
happiness,  it  surely  was  not  all  the  happinees 
of  which  he  was  capable,  and  he  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  been  put  on  probation 
for  an  increase  of  it,  especially  when  regarded 
Bs  the  head  and  representative  of  a  possible 
posterity.  The  author's  way  to  his  conclusion, 
consequently,  is  not  open,  in  reference  to  the 
two  negatives  which  he  himself  has  propounded; 
but  he  could  not  satisfactorily  reach  his  conclu- 
sion, even  if  it  were.  For  if  Adam  were  not  on 
probation  for  either  life  or  happiness,  it  would  not 
follow  that  he  must  have  been  so  for  eternal  life, 
that  is,  for  the  endless  continuation  of  his  exist- 
ence, since  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  this  is 
the  only  other  alternative,  or  that  it  is  even 
appropriate  or  possible  as  an  alternative  at  alL 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  direct  evidence  that, 
according  to  the  system  of  the  author,  endless 
existence  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  benefit  for 
which  Adam  was  a  probationer :  for,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  he  admits  that  man  was  capable  of 
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living  for  ever,  from  whence  it  may  be  naturally 
inferred  that  he  would  have  done  so,  unless 
something  had  occurred  to  bring  his  existence 
to  an  end;  but  no  reason  appears  why  that 
should  have  been  made  the  reward  of  man's 
critical  probation,  which  would  have  thus 
ri^ularly  followed  from  the  endowments  of  his 
nature.     The  author  continues : — 

*'  I  conclude  it  was  for  eternal  life,  figured  and  set 
forth  before  his  eyes  by  the  tree  of  life,  as  death, 
the  opposite  was  set  forth  by  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  eviL.  Each  of  these  trees  I  conclude 
was  a  sign ;  the  one  of  life,  the  other  of  death,  not 
of  man's  body  merely,  but  of  the  whole  man."  p.  6. 

If  the  author  alleges  the  significant  character 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  as  a  proof  of  the  signi- 
ficant character  of  the  tree  of  life,  his  intention 
dearly  fails ;  since  it  requires  first  to  be  shown 
that  the  tree   of  knowledge  had  a  significant 
diaracter.   Adam,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have   learned   anything   from   the   tree   itself. 
That  the  eating  of  it  would  issue  in  death  he 
knew  only  because  God  had  told  him  so:  — 
**  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die."  Gen.  ii.  17. 

The  tree  of  life,  however,  may  have  been 
**a  sign ;"  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be 
admitted  to  have  been  a  sign  of  eternal  life,  or 
of  uninterrupted  continuance  of  being,  inasmuch 
as  the  name  by  which  it  was  called,  and  the  use 
to  which  it  was  applied,  as  "a  means"  (according 
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to  Mr.  Watson,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  the 

author)  ^^of  sustfuning  the  immortality  of  the 

I  body,**  might  signify  that,  if  disobedience  were 

/6  •3  S  "^  '  avoided,  death,  the  natural  destiny  of  tfie  body, 

I.    should  be  also  avoided.     But  the  author  goes 

further  than  this,  and  represents  the  tree  of  life 

as  a  ^^  figure ; "  a  figure  representing  the  endless 

existence  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  ^*a  sign  "  of  dte 

possible  incorruption  of  the  body. 

In  support  of  this  view  he  quotes  from  Wat- 
son's Institutes  several  passages,  in  which  that 
distinguished  writer  speaks  of  the  tree  of  life  as 
"  a  kind  of  sacrament,"  "  since  there  was  then  a 
covenant  of  works,  *this  do  and  thou  shalt  live*— 
and  as  we  know  Grod  has  ever  connected  signs, 
seals,  and  sacraments  with  his  covenants,"  p  8. 
This  is  surely  unauthorized  and  erroneous  lan- 
guage, itself  requiring  support,  if  support  can  be 
found  for  it,  rather  than  adapted  to  yield  any. 
In  no  case,  however,  can  our  author  gain  any- 
thing from  Mr.  Watson ;  for  that  of  which  this 
eminent  person  takes  the  tree  of  life  to  be  a  figure, 
is  not  an  endless,  but  "a  higher  life,"  "  spiritual 
life  here,  and  a  higher  and  more  glorious  life  in  a 
future."  This  view  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  our  author,  who  represents  the  tree  of  life 
as  a  figure  of  endless  existence  merely. 

Failing  the  support  of  Mr.  Watson,  let  us 
examine  the  arguments  of  the  author  himself. 

The  first  of  them  is  in  the  terms  of  a  general 
proposition. 


/ 
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''Eternal  life  must  depend  upon  the  absence  of 
evil;  if  evil  is  introduced,  death  must  follow."  p.  6. 

Understanding  life  and  death,  as  the  author 
clearly  intends,  (see  p.  17,)  of  existence  and 
extinction,  and  reading  his  assertion  again,  I 
ask.  Why?  And  is  so  important  a  principle 
to  be  assumed  without  proof,  and  received  upon 
the  mere,  assertion  of  the  author  ?  This  is 
quietly  taking  for  granted  the  whole  thing  in 
debate. 

The  author's  next  argument  is  drawn  from 
man's  expulsion  from  Eden,  and  from  the  words 
**  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the 
tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever."  Gen. 
iii.  22. 

"  That  is,"  says  Mr.  Storrs,  "  as  clear  as  language 
can  express  it,  the  Lord  God  determined,  or  willed, 
that  man  should  not  be  immortal  in  his  sin :  or,  in 
other  words,  (in  the  day  man  sinned  he  lost  ajj  title  "5^ 
to  immortality,  and  was  cut  off  from  the  tree  of  life  ; 
or,  the  sign  that  God  had  given  him  of  eternal  life 
was  '  hid  from'  his  '  eyes.' "  Ibid, 

This  statement  of  the  fact  is  defective.  In 
the  day  that  Adam  sinned,  he  did  not  merely 
lose  "  all  title  to  immortality,"  or  endless  exist  • 
ence,  but  he  became  subject  to  death,  under  the 
direct  bearing  of  the  threatening,  "  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  J'* 

And  besides  being  defective,  the  statement 
is  inaccurate.  In  order  to  lose  a  title  to 
immortality,    Adam   must    have  antecedently 

Q  5 
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possessed  one.    But  did  he  possess  one?     And 
if  so>   how  did  he  acquire  it?     Our   author 
has  laid  it  down  that  this  was  the  very  thing 
for  which   man  was  a  probationer^   and  the 
acquisition  of  which  was  to  reward  his  obe- 
dience.    Consequently,  such  title,  having  never 
been  acquired,  it  could  not  be  lost. 
/      That  God  had  determined  that  Adam  should 
/  ^^not  be  immortal  in  his  sin,"  in  the  sense  of 
corporeal  existence^^  is  doubtless  true ;  not,  as 
.  learned  peculiarly  from  tEeworasused  on  hia 
(  expulsion  from  Eden,  but  rather  from  the  pre- 
vious and  direct  annexation  of  death  to  the 
violation  of  the  precept  enjoined.     Our  author^ 
however,  proceeds  to  assign  several  reasons  why 
the  loss  of  Adam's  title  to  immortality  should 
be  held  to  relate,  not  to  the  body  only,  but  to 
the  soul  also,  or  "to  the  whole  man."     Now  as 
the  loss  itself  is  fictitious,  the  reasons  might 
well  be  dismissed  without  notice ;  but  to  use 
the  most  perfect  fairness,  let  us  hear  them. 

(1.)  "  That  this  loss  relates  to  the  whole  man,"  says 
he,  "  and  not  to  the  body  merely,  I  prove  from  the 
fact  that  the  destiny  of  the  body  had  already  been 
announced."  p.  6. 

He  here  refers,  no  doubt,  to  that  part  of 
Adam's  sentence,  "  For  dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  thou  shalt  return,"  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced before  God  declared  his  intention  of 
expelling  him  from  Eden,  lest  he  should  live  for 
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ever.  The  author  thinks  that  the  fonner  words 
contemplated  the  destiny  of  the  body  only,  and 
that  consequently  the  latter  mutt  have  con- 
templated that  W  the  soul.  I  do  not  see  the 
force  of  this.  Why  might  not  both  expressions 
have  contemplated  the  destiny  of  the  body  ? 

(2.)  "Besides,"  the  author  continaes,  "if  it  related 
to  the  body  only,  then  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence in  the  transaction  of  pronouncing  sentence  on 
man  by  his  Maker,  that  any  penalty  was  threatened 
to  the  soul,  or  inflicted  upon  it.  There  is  surely 
none  in  the  context,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the 
exclusion  from  the  ti;^e  of  life,  lest  man  should  eat 
and  live  for  ever,  does  not  relate  to  the  soul,  there  is 
no  evidence  there  that  the  denunciation  of  God 
against  man  affected  anything  but  man's  body.*'  p.  6. 

1.  In  this  passage  the  author  takes  it  for 
granted,  as  being  too  plain  to  require  no  proof,  - 
that  in  Gx)d's  dealings  with  Adam  the  penalty, 
death,  "tea*  threatened  to  the  soul ;"  a  very  de- 
bateable  view,  and  one  for  his  proofs  of  which 
some  parties  engaged  in  this  controversy,  espe- 
cially his  eulogist  and  patron,  Mr.  White,  would 
strenuously  calL 

2.  He  selects  the  phrase,  "  lest  he  should 
live  for  ever,"  as  the  only  one  capable  of  con- 
veying such  a  meaning,  and  contends,  that  "  if 
this  does  not  relate  to  the  soul,"  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  denunciation  of  God  against 
man  affected  any  thing  but  man's  body.'^  What 
then  is  the  meaning  of  the  author's  assertion  in 
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the  same  page^  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
to  Adam  "  a  sign  '*  "  of  death,  not  of  the  body 
only,  but  of  the  whole  man  ?  " 

3.  He  assumes,  in  further  contradiction  to 
his  language  just  quoted,  that  death  is  restricted 
to  the  body,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  affecting 
*'  the  whole  man ;"  since  he  will  not  allow  even 
the  direct  menace,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  &," 
to  relate  to  any  thing  but  the  body.  Now 
what  the  author  calls  the  death  of  the  body,  is 
the  death  of  the  man.  It  is  true,  this  is  not 
the  extinction  of  the  soul,  or  the  cessation  of  its 
conscious  being,  the  idea  of  which  the  authcnr 
has  elsewhere  chosen  to  make  the  word  death 
expressive ;  and  hence  his  embarrassment.  His 
conception  of  death  requires  to  be  rectified. 
Upon  further  inquiry,  I  think  he  will  find  that 
it  denotes,  not  a  cessation  of  human  existence, 
but  merely  a  change  in  the  manner  of  it. 

(8.)  "Again,"  says  Mr.  Storrs,  "that  that  loss  re- 
lated to  the  whole  man,  I  prove  from  the  fact  that  our 
Saviour,  in  his  address  to  one  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  says,  '  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
Paradise  of  God.'  How  clear  the  reference,  and 
how  obvious  that  it  is  the  whole  man  that  is 
spoken  of. 

"  But  I  wish  to  call  attention  further  to  the  tree 
of  life,  to  show  that  it  related  to  something  more 
than  the  body.  In  Rev.  xxii.  2,  we  read  thus  : — *  In 
the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life,'  &c.    And  at  the 
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14th  verse — *  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  command- 
ments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life.* 
The  reference  here  is  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood ; 
no  one  will  pretend  that  this  relates  to  the  body 
merely.  By  what  authority,  then,  do  they  assume 
it  with  regard  to  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise  ?  *'  pp.  6,  7. 

Undoubtedly,  the  passages  quoted  do  not 
**  relate  to  the  body  merely ;"  but  this  admis- 
sion  is  quite  consistent  with  holding  the  tree 
of  life  in  Paradise  to  relate  to  the  body,  and 
not  to  the  soul.  This  view  of  the  tree  of  life 
creates  no  bar  to  the  application  of  it,  by  way  of 
metaphor  (of  which  the  passages  quoted  by  the 
author  are  examples),  to  spiritual  things ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  correct  foundation  of  such 
a  use,  natural  objects  being  the  proper  mate- 
rials for  the  metaphorical  illustration  of  spiritual 
things. 

The  arguments  which  I  have  thus  far  been 
considering,  are  intended  by  the  author  to  prove 
that  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  was  the 
extinction  of  all  life,  or  being,  both  in  body  and 
Boul.  He  desired  thus  to  lay  a  ground  for  in- 
ferring that,  as  the  threatened  death  was  extinc- 
tion of  body  and  soul,  so  the  eternal  life  which 
he  assumed  to  be  promised  to  Adam,  consisted 
in  the  endless  being  of  body  and  soul ;  but,  the 
basis  not  being  laid,  the  inference,  of  course, 
cannot  be  drawn. 

For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  however,  and 
in  order  to  test  those  statements  of  the  author 
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which  follow^  let  us  suppose  that  the  inference 
can  be  drawn^  and  the  assertion  be  sustained, 
that  endless  existence  in  body  and  soul  was  tbe 
benefit  for  which   Adam  was  a  probationer. 
Now  hear  the  author. 

''  Adam  himself  came  short  of  immortality,  and 
would  ultimately  have  utterly  perished,  or  ceased  to 
be,  had  the  seed  of  the  woman  not  been  promised. 
This  truth,  then,  comes  full  into  view,  that  there  is 
no  immortality  in  sin ;  or,  in  other  words,  God  has 
willed  that  the  wicked  shall  not  have  immortality." 
p.  9. 

Now,  waiving  for  the  sake  of  argument  the 
objections  which  lie  against  the  premises  here 
stated,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  much  too 
narrow  to  support  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
them.  That  Adam  would  have  ceased  to  be  in 
consequence  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  even 
if  it  be  admitted  as  a  truth,  cannot  be  received 
as  evidence  that  extinction  would  have  followed 
sin  imiversally  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown,*  this  act  of  disobedience  had 
about  it  a  peculiarity  which  entails  a  corre- 
sponding peculiarity  in  its  penalty.  Even  if 
God  had  willed  that  Adam  should  not  live  for 
ever  after  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  it 
would  not  follow  that  a  similar  punishment  must 
have  been  destined  for  "  the  wicked  "  at  large. 
The  author  continues : — 

•  Page  206. 
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"  Adam,  being  cut  off  from  immortality,  could  not 
possibly  communicate  it  to  his  posterity.'*     p.  9. 

1.  This  requires  explanation.  For  I  ask. 
Would  Adam,  then,  have  been  able  to  "cow- 
municate^  immortality  to  his  posterity,  if  he 
had  fulfilled  the  condition  of  the  Eden  cove- 
nant? Upon  the  supposition  that  he  woald 
thus  have  secured  a  title  to  endless  existence 
for  himself,  he  would,  as  the  representative  of 
his  race,  have  secured  one  for  them  also,  and 
his  failing  to  secure  theirs  is  of  necessity  in- 
volved in  his  failing  to  secure  his  own :  but 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^ communicate^^^ 
in  this  connexion  ? 

2.  This  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  fact. 
In  any  sense  in  which  Adam  was  *'  cut  oflF,"  he 
was  **  cut  oflF,"  not  only  from  immortality, 
but  from  life.  He  had  subjected  himself  to 
death,  which,  having  been  brought  into  the  world 
by  his  sin,  has  reigned  over  his  posterity  "  from 
Adam  until  Moses,"  and  from  Moses  until 
now.  And  this  statement  of  the  fact  necessi- 
tates a  larger  inference  than  that  which  our 
author  draws.  He  infers  that  immortality,  or 
endless  existence,  is,  since  Adam's  transgression, 
**  to  be  had  only  in  Christ ;"  but,  if  death  be 
taken  in  his  sense  of  **the  extinction  of  all 
life,"  it  ought  to  be  inferred  that  future  ex- 
istence itself  is  to  be  had  only  in  Christ, 
a  conclusion  which  would  comprehend  both  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked. 
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In  this  place  the  author  inserts  a  passage,  of 
which  I  cannot  see  either  the  object  or  the 
bearing.     It  is  as  follows : — 

*'  I  conceive  that  Adam's  posterity  in  his  loins 
when  he  sinned,  would  never  have  come  int^  con- 
scious being,  had  it  not  been  for  the  promised  seed 
of  the  woman.  Man  after  his  apostasy  was  without 
hope ;  and  being  in  despair,  his  situation  must  have 
been  such  as  to  cut  off  all  pleasure  or  enjoyment, 
and  so  render  him  as  incapable  of  propagating  his 
species  as  the  devils,  till  such  time  as  his  Maker 
gave  him  the  cheering  hope  of  a  deliverer."  pp.  8, 9. 

I  quote  this  singular  passage  only  that  I  may 
not  seem  to  neglect  anything.  If  it  have  an 
object,  all  I  can  say  is,  Valeat  quantum  valet 

The  author  closes  this  part  of  his  argument 
by  quoting  the  well-known  record,  "  That  God 
hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son ;"  which,  of  course,  his  opponents  believe 
as  firmly  as  he  does,  but  which  can  prove  no- 
thing between  us  till  the  meaning  of  the  prin- 
cipal term,  life,  is  considered  and  determined. 


CHAP.  11. 

ON   THE   ARGUMENT   AS   CONDUCTED   BY    THE   BET. 

Q.    STOERS    CONTINUED. 

I  HAVE  now  considered  the  only  regular 
portion  of  Mr.  Storrs's  argument.  The  remain- 
der of  it  consists  of  fragments,  imder  the  general 
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title  of  "Facts  from  God's  word  for  considera- 
tion;" and  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  take  a 
running  notice  of  such  matters  as  have  a  bearing, 
more  or  less  direct,  on  the  subject 

In  p.  9,  the  author,  after  gravely  announcing 
that  "  the  word  eternity  occurs  but  once  in  the 
bible,"  somewhat  vehemently  complains  of  min- 
isters who  "tell  their  hearers  they  are  going 
into  eternity^  whereas,  as  he  truly  and  solemnly 
affirms,  time  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  a  reproof  after 
which  I  hope  the  guilty  parties  will  duly  amend. 

In  p.  10,  he  tells  us  that  "the  phrase  eternal 
Kfe  occurs  nowhere  in  the  bible  except  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  always  spoken  of  the 
righteous ;  that  it  never  has  connected  with  it 
any  qualifying  terms,  such  as  happy,  blessed,  or 
miserable,  but  simply  denotes  life^  in  opposition 
to  the  death  of  the  wicked ;"  that  is,  according 
to  our  author,  existence,  as  opposed  to  extermi- 
nation. Mr.  Storrs  must  consequently  hold, 
that  existence,  as  opposed  to  extermination,  is 
the  whole  gift  of  God  through  Christ  I  com- 
mend this  remark  to  the  notice  of  Messrs. 
Dobney  and  White,  who  so  strenuously  main- 
tain the  contrary. 

He  adds,  that  "  it  is  very  common  to  hear 
people  talk  about  a  happy  eternal  life — a  blessed 
eternal  life — a  glorious  eternal  life."  I  never 
heard  either  of  these  expressions;  and  if  the 
author  has  heard  them,  I  think  he  has  kept 
singular  company.    Why,  at  all  events,  should 
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we  use  them,  who  believe  that  the  idea  of 
happiness  is  here  conveyed  by  the  word  life 
itself? 

In  p.  11,  he  lays  down  two  rules  for  the 
interpretation  of  scripture,  in  the  following 
terms : — 

1  "  That  words  are  to  have  their  primary  meaning, 
imless  there  is  a  clear  necessity  for  departing  from 
it." 

2.  "That  words  are  never  used  to  mean  more 
than  their  primary  signification,  though  they  may 
be,  and  often  are,  used  to  signify  something  else." 

In  these  rules  I  entirely  concur,  and  I  com* 
mend  the  second  of  them  especially  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  brethren  above  named,  ht 
their  guidance  in  the  understanding  of  the  word 
life.  The  author  himself  proceeds  to  apply  it 
to  the  word  death,  of  which  he  tells  us  "the 
primary  meaning  is  the  extinction  of  life,"  or  as 
he  elsewhere  says,  in  less  equivocal  language, 
the  "  extermination  of  being."  I  differ  from 
this  view,  but  may  refer  to  what  I  have  stated 
in  "  Who  will  live  for  ever  ?  "   Note  B. 

In  p.  12,  the  author  laments  over  the  phrase 
"  immortal  soul,"  which,  to  his  profound  sorrow, 
is  so  commonly  used  in  our  pulpits.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  my  reverend  brethren  will  hereafter 
express  themselves  in  more  "appropriate  lan- 
guage." They  really  should  not  forget  that "  the 
bible  nowhere  calls  the  soul  immortal,"  and  they 
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should  not  ^^  stare  at "  any  body,  (as  Mr.  Storrs 
affirms  they  do)  ^^  as  though  they  thought  hun 
an  infidel,"  for  telling  them  so. 

Then  follows  a  criticism  on  Matt.  xvi.  26. 

"  To  say  that  when  our  Saviour  said  a  man  may 
'  lose  his  own  soul/  he  did  not  mean  that  he  will 
come  short  of  immortality,  perish,  or  cease  all  sense 
and  life,  but  only  that  he  shall  lose  the  happiness  of 
his  soul,  is,  in  my  mind,  making  sad  havoc  of  the 
word  of  God."  p.  12. 

Mr.  Storrs's  argument  is,  that,  as  "  that 
which  is  immortal  cannot  be  lost,"  so  the  soul,  if 
it  really  exists  for  ever,  cannot  be  lost — that  is, 
it  must  always  be  possible  to  find  it;  conse- 
quently, the  soul  in  order  to  be  lost,  must  be 
exterminated.  It  must  be  admitted,  at  all 
syents,  that  in  that  case  it  could  not  be  found. 
But  this  is  "making  sad  havoc  of  the  word  of 
Qrod"  Does  Mr.  Storrs  really  think  that  Christ 
spoke  of  a  man's  losinff  his  own  soul,  in  the  sense 
>f  his  not  being  able  to  find  it  f 

On  Rom.  ii.  7 — "  Those  who  seek  for  glory, 
lonour,  and  immortality" — our  author  says 
Tuly,  that  immortality  "  is  brought  to  view  as 
K>inething  to  be  sought  after ;"  and  he  adds  this 
nercing  interrogation : — "  Why,  I  pray,  are  men 
x}  seek  for  it,  if  it  is  the  inheritance  of  all  ?**  p. 
13.  Certainly,  men  are  not  exhorted  to  seek 
for  immortality  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  •*  the 
inheritance  of  all ;"  but  Mr.  Storrs  is  aware  that 
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the  same  word  may  be  used  at  different  times  in 
different  senses. 

Tlie  author  further  says  on  this  passage,  that 
the  apostle  here  represents  immortality  as  '^to 
be  found  alone  in  Christ"  So  far  from  this, 
the  very  words  are  that  immortality  is  to  be 
sought  "  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing;" 
a  phrase  much  more  expressive  of  obedience  to 
the  law  than  of  submission  to  the  gospel,  and 
determined  by  the  connexion  to  this  meaning. 

The  author  next  quotes  Job  iv.  17 — **  ShaD 
mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?" — as  proving 
that  **  the  whole  man,"  "  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body,"  is  mortal,  "  because  man's  body  is  neither 
just  nor  unjust."  p.  13.  Doubtless  maaa  is 
mortal,  that  is,  liable  to  death,  or,  in  other  wordS} 
to  the  cessation  of  his  organic  functions — no 
more.  The  authors  conception  of  death  as 
extermination  of  being,  which  gives  all  the 
apparent  force  to  his  observation,  is  unfounded 
and  erroneous. 

He  next  proceeds  to  Kom.  viii.  10,  on  which 
he  speaks  thus: — 

"  Paul  says,  '  If  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead 
[i.  6.  mortal,  doomed  to  die]  because  of  sin ;  but  the 
spirit  is  life  [why  ?  because  the  souls  of  men  are 
immortal  ?  No :  but]  because  of  righteousness :' 
clearly  implying  that  it  is  the  righteousness,  oi 
having  Christ  in  them,  that  makes  their  spirits 
immortal."  pp.  13,  14. 

I   ask  here  by  what   authority  the  idea  of 
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immortality  is  introduced^  wbere  the  apostle  is 
speaking  simply  of  life  ?  To  this  the  author 
answers  by  means  of  the  following  phrase  in 
the  next  verse  —  "shall  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies^ — thus : — 

"  That  the  meaning  of  the  term  quickened  in  this 
text  is  to  he  made  immortal,  will  appear  if  we  consider 
that,  if  it  signifies  no  more  than  the  raising  of  the 
body  from  the  dead,  this  will  be  done  whether  '  the 
Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead ' 
dwell  in  them  or  not;  for  *  there  shall  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust.'  **  p.  14. 

The  observation  here  made  is  correct,  and  it 
affords,  as  the  author  suggests,  a  strong  reason 
against  understanding  the  apostle  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body;  but  it  by  no  means  justifies 
the  extension  of  his  language  to  the  immor- 
talizing of  both  body  and  soul. 

The  author  alleges,  indeed,  that  "the  right- 
eous rise  to  immortality,  as  saith  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
XV. ;  but  the  wicked  rise  to  be  condemned  to 
the  second  death."  But  we  cannot  by  any 
means  regard  Paul,  in  the  15  th  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  teaching,  that 
those  of  whom  he  speaks  "  rise  to  immortality^ 
i.  e.  to  endless  life.  What  he  teaches  is,  that 
the  body,  as  raised,  will  be  immortal,  that  is, 
without  seeds  of  a  second  corruption  and  decay; 
a  doctrine  as  true,  I  conceive,  of  the  wicked  as 
of  the  righteous. 

On  what  ground  the  author  afiirms  that  the 
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wicked  will  be  '^condemned  to  the  second  deatb/ 
he  has  not  stated ;  but  my  view  of  this  phrase, 
"  the  second  death,"  and  of  the  unwarrantable 
use  made  of  it,  may  be  found  in  this  volume, 
p.  50. 

In  p.  16  we  have  the  following:—. 

"  I  shall  attempt  to  show  you,  that  the  death  God 
has  fixed  as  the  wages  of  sin,  is  not  immortalify  w 
misery,  but  an  actual  extermination  of  being." 

I  draw  attention  to  the  misunderstanding 
which  this  passage  exhibits  of  the  views  of  the 
author's  opponents.  He  makes  us  mean  by 
death,  immortality  (or  interminable  being)  in 
misery ;  and  on  this  supposition  he  founds  some 
most  touching,  and  apparently  convincing  ap- 
peals. That  the  supposition  is  altogether  un- 
founded I  have  elsewhere  explained,  (p.  90); 
and  I  may  here,  therefore,  content  myself  with 
saying,  that  I  understand  by  death,  when  used 
to  denote  the  future  condition  of  the  wicked, 
not  interminable  existence,  nor  existence  at  all, 
but  exclusively  misery. 

On  the  words  die  and  death,  the  author  ob- 
serves, with  great  justice,  that  "when  these  terms 
are  applied  to  the  soul,  in  regard  to  the  final 
result  of  a  course  of  sin,  we  ought  to  have  good 
evidence  that  they  are  not  to  be  understood  in 
their  primary  meaning,  before  we  depart  from 
that  interpretation."  p.  19.  This  is  the  rule  on 
which  I  have  acted  throughout,  and  I  have  only 
to  request  the  reader   to   weigh  the  reasons 
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which  I  have  repeatedly  assigned  in  this  behalf. 
After  quoting  several  texts^  the  author  an- 
nounoes  the  following  conclusion : — 

"Death,  then,  as  the  apostle  explains  it,  when 
applied  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  at  the 
judgment,  is  to  perish."  p.  19. 

True ;  but  to  perish  is  as  apt  a  word  for  meta- 
phorical use  as  to  die. 
This  passage  follows : — 

"  *  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,'  refers  to  its 
:final  doom.  This  will  appear  if  we  consider,  men 
will  die,  i.  e.  leave  this  world,  or  state  of  being," 
[^but  Mr.  Storrs  holds  death  to  be  extinction  of 
being]  "  whether  they  sin  or  not :  nor  can  it  refer 
to  a  violent  leaving  this  world,  as  some  suppose,  for 
all  persons  do  not  die  a  violent  death.  I  conclude, 
then,  that  it  relates  to  the  soul's  final  doom."  pp. 
19,  20. 

Such  waste  of  argument  arises  from  taking 
words  out  of  their  connexion  I  Will  the  reader 
kindly  refer  to  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  or  to  p.  212  of  this  volume? 

The  author  next  refers  to  another  passage 
from  the  same  prophet,  ch.  xviii.  23: — "As  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked ;"  which  he  says  "  evidently 
looks  to  the  same  result,  the  final  destiny  of  the 
wicked,"  p.  20.  A  reference  to  the  connexion, 
however,  clearly  shows  that  this,  like  the 
former,  relates  to  the  temporal  calamities  afiect- 
ing  the  Jews. 
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In  p.  20  Mr.  Storrs  declares  his  conviction 
that  he  has  ^*  established  the  point  that  the 
wicked  are  not  immortal/'  and  he  continues  his 
discourses  only  under  the  general  notion  of 
answering  objections.  As  these  objections  all 
relate  to  the  author's  opinion  of  the  limited 
duration  of  future  punishment^  it  is  out  of  my 
province  to  notice  the  answers  to  them ;  but  as 
I  find  here  and  there  passages  referring  to  the 
question  of  man's  immortality^  I  shall  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  these. 

In  p.  26  the  author  puts  the  case  thus : — 

"Now  what  is  the  scripture  argument  that  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  are  not  equally  immortal? 
The  bible  expressly  declares  that  the  righteous  *  put 
on  immortality/  that  they  have  '  eternal  life  ;*  and  it 
as  expressly  declares  that  the  wicked  Christ  "wnll 
'  bum  up' — yea,  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  '  shall  bum 
them  up,'  so  that  they  shall  be  left '  neither  root  nor 
branch  ;'  that  they  shall  die,  be  destroyed  for  ever 
perish,  utterly  perish,  &c. 

"If  I  wanted  to  make  infidels,  I  would  still 
maintain  that  the  wicked  will  have  an  eternal 
conscious  being,  in  the  face  of  God's  express 
declarations,  like  those  above.  When  a '  Thus  saith 
the  Lord'  can  be  produced,  that  as  expressly  asserts 
the  immortality  of  the  wicked  as  the  language  above 
does  their  extermination,  then  I  may  review  the 
whole  affair ;  but  that  cannot  be  done,  in  my  judg- 
ment." 

I  ought  to  observe  that  the  doctrine  of 
man's  natural  inunortality  is  not  (as  here  ex- 
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pressed)  that  man  '^unll  have  an  eternal  con- 
scious being,"  but  that  he  is  by  creation  adapted 
to  it.  The  author's  argument,  however,  derives 
all  its  apparent  force  from  his  assumption  that 
the  terms  life  and  death,  as  descriptive  of  the 
future  condition  of  saints  and  sinners,  do,  and 
must,  mean  existence  and  extermination;  for  if 
these  may  be  taken  to  mean  any  thing  else,  it  is 
completely  set  aside.  Now  that  one  of  the 
terms,  death,  may  be  taken  to  mean  something 
else,  I  bring  the  author  himself  to  prove,  by 
quoting  from  p.  29  the  following  words : — 

"  The  expression  of  our  Lord,  '  Ye  will  not  come 
unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life/  shows  that  men 
are  exposed  to  death.  The  only  question  with  us  in 
these  discourses  is  to  determine  what  that  death  is — 
whether  it  is  eternal  life  in  misery,  or  destruction  of 
being.     My  position  is  that  it  is  the  latter.'* 

Here  the  author  clearly  admits  that  the  dis- 
cussion cannot  be  terminated  by  merely  citing 
the  words  of  scripture  which  denounce  death  on 
transgressors,  since  a  question  requiring  settle- 
ment always  remains,  namely,  "  what  that  death 
is ;"  and  thus  he  demonstrates  the  inconclusive- 
ness  of  his  own  argument  as  stated  above. 

**  The  question  with  us  in  these  discourses,"  says 
the  author,  "is  to  determine  what  death  [[as  the 
punishment  of  sin]  is :  whether  it  is  eternal  life  in 
misery,  or  destruction  of  being." 

I  accept  this  statement  of  the  general  ques- 
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tion,  but  not  that  of  its  issues.  Whether  any 
person  besides  a  certain  nameless  ^^  doctor  of 
divinity  at  New  York/'  referred  to  by  the 
author  at  p.  72,  ever  has  maintained  that  death 
"  means  eternal  life  in  misery^"  I  know  not;  I 
have  not  met  with  any  instances  of  it,  and  I 
suppose  the  allegation  to  be  generally  in- 
correct. By  death,  as  the  word  is  now  before 
us,  I  mean  misery ;  and  consequently,  the  ques- 
tion must  be  expressed  thus — Is  death  misery 
or  extermination?  This  question  the  author 
has  not  in  any  manner  taken  up,  or  noticed ;  so 
that,  of  course,  none  of  his  arguments  can  be 
expected  to  bear  upon  it. 

He  takes  for  his  own  position,  that  death 
means  extermination.  The  only  argument — on 
which,  however,  he  strongly  and  repeatedly 
insists,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its  being  the  only 
one — by  which  he  endeavours  to  make  this  posi- 
tion good,  is  that  extermination  is  the  literal  and 
primary  meaning  of  death.  But  this,  I  think, 
is  an  error.  Death  is  a  fact  occurring  so  often 
before  our  eyes,  and  a  word  so  often  in  our 
mouths,  that  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  ascertain 
what  we  mean  by  it.  A  tree  dies :  but  what 
then  has  happened  ?  Is  any  thing  exterminated? 
No.  A  certain  mode  of  organic  action  has 
ceased ;  no  more.  A  man  dies :  but  what  now 
has  happened?  Is  any  thing  exterminated? 
No.  Again  a  certain  mode  of  organic  action 
has  ceased ;  no  more.     The  primary  meaning  of 
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the  word  death,  then,  is  the  cessation  of  the^ 
functions  of  an  organized  substance ;  and  when  | 
we  speak  of  the  death  of  a  man,  we  mean  to ' 
denote  the  fact,  and  nothing  more,   that  the 
functions    of  the    organized  substance   which 
entered  into  his  constitution  have  ceased. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  view  of 
death  as  a  fact,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
death,  I  use  it  in  the  argument  thus: — Mr. 
Storrs  insists  that  death  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  e:xtermination,  because  this  is  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  term ;  I  reply  that  exter- 
mination is  not  the  primary  sense  of  the  term, 
and  that,  consequently,  no  obligation  whatever 
exists  on  this  ground  so  to  understand  it. 

We  come,  then,  to  this  point,  that  extermina- 
tion and  misery  are  both  of  them  analogical,  or 
figurative  meanings  of  the  term  death ;  and 
that  it  is  to  be  ascertained  which  of  these  mean- 
ings is  most  suitable  to  the  scriptural  use  of  it, 
in  relation  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
Here,  again,  is  a  line  of  inquiry  on  which  Mr. 
Storrs  has  not  entered.  If,  indeed,  I  have 
C5orrectly  exhibited  the  primary  meaning  of 
death,  the  following  rebuke,  which  the  author 
Intended  for  his  opponents,  falls  with  at  least 
3qual  weight  upon  himself. 

*'  The  common  method  of  making  the  terms  life 
Lnd  death  mystical,  or  figurative,  i.  e.  to  mean  some- 
King  more  and  far  different  from  what  appears  in 
Ke  literal  and  obvious  signification  of  the  words,  I 
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conceive  is  unwarranted  by  the  scriptures,  and  tends 
only  to  throw  confusion  on  the  plainest  subjects  of 
the  bible,  and  also  to  take  away  the  force  and  beauty 
of  many  otherwise  clear  and  intelligible  portions  of 
73  ,         God's  word."  p.  "Yk 

r 

/ 

/  If  this  be  so,  the  author  is  clearly  as  deeply 

in  fault  as  his  opponents,  since,  equally  with 
them,  he  adopts  a  figurative  meaning  of  the 
term  death. 

Putting  into  competition,  however,  the  two 
analogical  meanings  of  death,  extinction  and 
misery,  there  is  a  statement  of  the  author  which 
may  seem  to  demand  a  preference  for  the 
former ;  namely,  that  the  future  lot  of  the 
righteous  is  declared  to  be  life — "  not  happmess, 
7$/  but  life  simply,"  (p. "7:2)  and  life  eternal;  that 
/        is,  conscious  being  for  ever. 

Now  the  author  here  affixes  the  idea  of  con- 
scious being  to  the  word  life,  as  its  literal  or 
primary  meaning,  and  so  insists  upon  it.  To 
this  I  reply,  that  this  is  not  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  term.  Life  (as  I  have  fully  explained 
elsewhere)  is  a  word  having  primary  reference  to 
organized  substances,  and  denoting  strictly  that 
condition  of  an  organized  substance  in  which  itt 
organic  functions  are  maintained.  When  tko 
word  means  conscious  being,  it  is  only  )si 
analogy,  or  a  figure  of  speech.  If,  therefore^ 
life,  as  the  future  lot  of  the  righteous  is  to  h 
taken  in  the  sense  of  conscious  being,  it  mnrfi 
be  so  taken  only  on  account  of  the  suitableoetf  J 
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of  such  a  sense.  But  such  a  sense  is  altogether 
unsuitable  to  the  emphatic  and  comprehensive 
manner  in  which  the  word  is  used ;  and  we 
are  constrained  to  prefer  the  other  analogical 
meaning  proposed,  namely,  happiness.  Is  even  ' 
Mr.  Storrs  prepared  to  say  that  in  the  following 
case,  in  which  the  word  life  is  obviously  used  to 
denote  the  whole  of  the  gift  of  God  through 
Christ,  it  can  be  satisfactorily  taken  in  the  sense 
of  conscious  being  alone  ?  "  The  gift  of  God 
is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord," 
Rom.  vi.  23.  If  he  is,  I  must  commend  him 
to  the  discipline  of  my  friend  and  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Dobney.  If  he  is  not,  then  I  ask  him  on 
what  ground  he  can  take  death  in  the  former 
part  of  the  same  verse — "  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death" — ^in  the  sense  of  extinction? 

The  author's  attempt  to  establish  his  position 
that  death  is  extinction  being  unsuccessful,  I 
ask  him  whether,  upon  the  supposition  that  I 
will  grant  it  him,  he  is  willing  to  take  the  con- 
sequences of  retaining  it.  Will  he  answer  the 
following  questions  ? 

1.  If  death  be  extinction,  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  man  after  death?  Does  the  soul 
continue  in  being,  or  not  ?  If  it  do,  how  can 
death  be  extinction?  If  it  do  not,  how  can 
he  explain  the  scriptural  references  to  an  imme- 
diately future  life  ? 

2.  If  death  be  extinction,  what  are  the  origin 
and  nature  of  man's  future  existence?     Must 
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not  what  is  commonly  called  a  resurrection  be 
in  that  case  a  new  creation?  And  must  not 
new-created  beings  be  erroneously  chained,  if 
charged  at  all,  with  deeds  of  the  present  life, 
and  made  liable  to  judgment  and  retribution 
for  them? 


CHAP.  in. 

ON    THE   AKGUMENT   AS   CONDITCTED   BY   THE   BET. 

G.  ST0BB8,  CONCLUDED. 

The  only  other  branch  of  evidence  present- 
ing itself  for  notice,  is  introduced  by  the  author 
in  the  following  manner : — 

"  I  maintain  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  teach 
the  contrary  of  endless  being  in  misery,  [i.  e.  the 
extinction  of  the  wicked,]  and  that  as  clearly  as 
language  could  make  it.  .  .  .  I  have  read  the  New 
Testament  carefully  through,  and  noted  down  every 
text  that  speaks  of  the  final  destiny  of  the  wicked, 
or  that  can  be  construed  as  referring  to  it.  Let  us 
look  at  these  texts,  and  see  if  any  language  could 
well  express  more  clearly  and  forcibly  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  wicked."     p.  46. 

We  have  now  to  accompany  our  author 
through  a  long  list  of  textual  references,  as 
follows : — 

Matt.  iii.  10.    "  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth 
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good  fruit  shall  be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire." 

**  This  language,"  says  the  author,  *^  imports 
clearly  an  utter  extinction  of  being,  and  nothing 
short,"  The  passage,  however,  does  not  refer 
to  "  the  final  destiny  of  the  wicked ;  "  but  must 
be  regarded  as  having  been  fulfilled  in  a  series 
of  temporal  calamities,  inflicted  on  the  Jewish 
nation  in  consequence  of  their  rejection  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  Matt  iii.  12,  as 
connected  with  Mai.  iv.  1,  and  Matt.  vii.  12. 

Matt.  V.  29,  30.  "  It  is  profitable  for  thee  that 
one  of  thy  members  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole 
body  should  be  cast  into  hell."  See  also  chap,  xviii. 
8,  9. 

On  this  text  the  author  says,  **Let  it  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  term  ^perish'  signifies 
to  cease  to  have  existence."  Not  so ;  the  term 
perish,  as  here  applied  to  an  amputated  limb, 
denotes  only  loss  of  power. 

Matt.  vii.  13.  "  Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction." 

** Destruction,"  the  author  says,  here  "sig- 
nifies to  be  consumed;"  but  he  adduces  no 
proof.  I  see  no  hindrance  to  understanding  the 
word  metaphorically,  that  is,  of  misery. 

Matt.  X.  28.     "  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
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body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather 
fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  hell." 

"  I  ask,"  says  the  author,  "  if  this  language  does 
not  clearly  imply  that  God  is  able  to  kill  the  soul  ? 
And  does  it  not  as  clearly  affirm  that  he  will  kill,  or 
utterly  destroy,  the  wicked  ?  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
answer  from  the  candid  and  unprejudiced." 

I  fear  I  must  risk  my  character  for  candour 
with  Mr.  Storrs  by  my  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions ;  but,  even  at  this  risk,  I  must  say  what  I 
%    think.     If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  him  to 
ij^  receive  the  admission  that  God  can  "utterly 
^       destroy  "  the  soul,  I  here  freely  offer  it  to  him; 
not,  however,  as  founded  on  this  text,  but  aa 
arising  out  of  the  general  and  self-evident  truth, 
that  God  can  destroy  whatever  he  has  made. 
As  to  this  text,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  word 
kill  is  used  in  the  sense  of  extinction,  in  relation 
to  either  the  body  or  the  soul;  but,  whatever 
may  be  the  meaning  of  the  declaration  that  God 
"  can  kill  the  soul,"  the  passage  clearly  does  not 
affirm,  as  the  author  alleges  it  does,  that  God 

r^^will  kill  the  wicked."  The  whole  verse  is  a 
warning  addressed  by  Christ  to  timid  disciples 
under  circumstances  of  persecution. 

Matt.  xiii.  40 — 42.  "  As  therefore  the  tares  are 
gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the 
end  of  this  world  :  the  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth 
his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom 
all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity ; 
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and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  there  shall 
be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

"How  is  it  possible,"  says  the  author,  "  for  words 
more  clearly  to  denote  an  utter  destruction  of  being, 
accompanied  with  the  most  bitter  anguish  ? " 

To  my  mind  these  words  exhibit  a  very  dif- 
ferent idea.  Fire  is,  in  my  view,  a  much  fitter 
emblem  of  suflFering  than  of  extinction,  since 
fire  destroys  nothing ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  emblem  of  suffering  in  this  place  appears 
from  the  last  phrase,  which  tells  us  that  "^A^re" 
— ^in  the  "  furnace  of  fire  '' — "  shall  be  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

Matt.  xvi.  25,  26.  "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it,"  &c.  "  For  what  is  a  man  profited, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?" 

"  Here,"  says  Mr.  Storrs,  **  is  a  loss  of  life,  of 
the  soul  itself.  It  could  not  be  a  loss  of  the  soul, 
if  the  soul  continues  in  being."     p.  48. 

This  Is  the  fallacy  we  have  mot  with  before,  of 
supposing  our  Lord  to  speak  of  losing  the  soul, 
or  life,  in  the  sense  of  not  being  able  to  Jind  it. 
Loss  is  here  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
privation.  To  lose  life  is  to  be  deprived  of  it, 
or  no  longer  to  possess  it ;  and  to  lose,  the  soul 
(if  it  be  of  the  soul  that  ^vx^  should  be  here 
understood)  must  of  necessity  be  a  figure  of 
speech,  most  properly  regarded  as  denoting,  not 
the  cessation  of  its  being,  but  the  privation  of 
its  well-being. 

B  5 
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Acts  iii.  23.  "  Every  soul  which  will  not  hear 
that  prophet  shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the 
people." 

''  This  language,"  says  the  author,  ''  cannot  relate 
to  destruction  in  this  world,  nor,  as  some  suppose, 
to  a  violent  destruction  &om  this  world,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  all  who  have  refused  to  hear 
Christ  have  been  thus  destroyed.  But  this  cannot 
be  done,  for  the  imbelieving  Jews  have  existed  on 
earth  to  this  day.  It  must  therefore  relate  to  a 
destruction  yet  future." 

What  the  author  means  to  prove  by  asserting 
that  "the  unbelieving  Jews  have  existed  on 
earth  to  this  day^^  I  cannot  tell ;  certainly,  the 
unbelieving  Jews  of  that  day  have  disappeared 
long  ago.  The  passage,  however,  is  out  of 
bearing,  as  being  merely  an  accommodation  to 
the  Messiah  of  language  directly  applicable 
only  to  the  Jewish  prophetic  system ;  see  p.  210. 

Acts  viii.  20.  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee." 
2  Pet.  ii.  1.  "Bring  upon  themselves  swift  des- 
truction." 

Ver.  12.  "  These  as  natural  brute  beasts,  made  to 
be  taken  and  destroyed,  shall  utterly  perish." 

1.  I  cannot  omit  remarking  that  the  last 
cited  passage  is,  I  know  not  for  what  cause, 
mangled  in  the  quotation.  In  its  place  it  reads 
thus: — "But  these  as  natural  brute  beasts, 
made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  speak  evil  of 
the    things   which  they   understand   not,   and 
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shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption." 
2  Pet  il  12. 

2.  The  place  does  not  refer  to  "the  final 
destiny  of  the  wicked  "  generally,  but  to  special 
punishments  awaiting  the  troublers  of  the  early 
Christians,  who,  acting  a  part  worthy  only  of 
irrational  animals,  in  speaking  evil  of  what  they 
did  not  understand,  would  by  merited  judg- 
ments be  driven  from  the  church,  as  wild  beasts 
are  "taken  and  destroyed"  for  the  security  and 
tranquillity  of  mankind. 

"At  the  17th  verse,"  the  author  continues,  "he 
[the  apostle]  says  of  certain  wicked  characters — *  to 
whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever.* 
This  expression  to  my  mind  carries  the  idea  of  a 
total  destruction.  As  light  is  sometimes  put  for 
life  in  the  scriptures — for  example,  '  The  life  was  the 
light  of  men* — so  darkness  is  put  for  death;  and 
'  the  mist  of  darkness  for  ever'  I  conceive  implies  an 
utter  extinction  of  being." 

Again  I  confess  myself  unconvinced.  No 
evidence  is  produced  that,  in  scripture,  **  dark- 
ness is  put  for  death,"  or  indeed  light  for  life, 
the  passage  cited  being  no  example  of  such  an 
usage.  The  phrase  rendered  "the  mist  of  a 
darkness,"  should  rather  be  rendered  "  a  prison 
of  darkness,"  or  "an  excessively  dark  dungeon ; " 
a  mode  not  imusual  of  representing  Tartarus, 
or  hell. 

2  Pet.  iii.  7.  "  Perdition  of  ungodly  men." 
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2  Pet.  iii.  9.  "  The  Lord  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish." 

Ver.  16.  "Wrest  the  scriptures  to  their  own 
destruction." 

"  I  ask  my  candid  hearers,"  says  the  author,  "  if 
it  were  not  for  the  trammels  thrown  around  our 
minds  by  tradition,  if  we  should  ever  give  any  other 
interpretation  to  these  texts  than  the  plain,  obvious 
one,  of  destruction  of  being  ?" 

I  reply  to  this  question,  with  what  candour 
I  may,  that  considerations  of  great  weight 
determine  me  to  understand  the  terms  on  which 
he  relies  as  various  forms  of  expression  for 
"  the  wrath  of  God,"  which  is  declared  to  be 
"revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  men."  Kom.  i.  18. 

James  i.  15.  "  Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringetb 
forth  death." 

Chap.  V.  29.  "  Shall  save  a  soul  from  death." 

Here  the  author  breaks  forth  with  some 
warmth,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  How  can  a  man  in  his  senses,"  he  exclaims, 
"  maintain  that  a  soul  is  deathless  with  such  testi- 
mony before  his  eyes  ?  And  why  should  we  submit 
to  this  mystifying  the  plain  language  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  keep  alive  an  old  theory,  which  cannot  live 
in  the  light  of  a  literal  construction  of  scripture  lan- 
guage, and  when  no  good  reason  can  be  given  for 
departing  from  the  literal  meaning  ? " 

To  this  energetic  appeal  I  reply : — 
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1.  That  the  author  himself  does  not  take  the 
word  death  in  its  "  literal  meaning."  Why 
then  should  we  ? 

2.  That  when  we  say  a  soul  is  deathless,  we 
do  not  contradict  the  testimony  that  death  en- 
sues from  sin,  because  the  word  is  used  in  a 
diflPerent  sense ;  in  the  former  case,  it  denotes  an 
adaptation  to  endless  existence,  in  the  latter  it 
denotes  the  wrath  of  God. 

1  John  ii.  17.  "  The  world  passeth  away,  and 
the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abide th  for  ever." 

*'  The  inference,"  says  the  author,  "  is  irresistible, 
that  the  wicked  will  not  abide  for  ever." 

There  is  at  least  one  proof  that  this  inference 
is  not  irresistible,  namely,  that  I  actually  resist 
it.  The  apostle's  meaning  is,  that  good  men 
have  permanent  sources  of  enjoyment;  and, 
therefore,  need  not  look  to  a  world  which  pre- 
sents only  evanescent  pleasures.  See  ver.  14, — 
"  Love  not  the  world,"  &c.     See  also  p.  227. 

Rev.  XX.  14,  15.  "  And  death  and  hell  were  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  second  death.  And 
whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire." 

Chap.  xxi.  8.  "  But  the  fearful  and  unbelieving 
....  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bum- 
eth  with  fire  and  brimstone;  which  is  the  second 
death." 

"  That  is,"  says   the   author,    "  they  experience 
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the  pains  of  the  second  death,  a  death  of  soul  and 
body,  or  of  the  whole  man."  p.  50. 

How  Mr.  Storrs  arrived  at  his  conclusion, 
that  "  the  second  death"  is  "  a  death  of  soul 
and  body,"  he  has  not  been  kind  enough  to  ex- 
plain. The  apostle  says,  that  ^^  the  second 
death"  is  "  the  lake  of  fire;"  and  both  of  these 
are  manifestly  symbols  of  an  awful  divine  judg- 
ment. 

Jude,  ver.  6. 

From  this  passage,  which  relates  to  "the 
angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,"  the 
author  makes  out  to  his  own  satisfaction  "  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  devil;"  but  as  this 
conveys  no  instruction  respecting  the  doom  of 
wicked  meriy  it  is  totally  irrelevant  to  his  subject 

Ver.  13.  "  Jude,"  says  our  author,  "  speaking 
of  certain  wicked  characters,  says,  '  Wandering 
stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever.*  The  figure  here  used,"  he  continues,  "  de- 
notes an  utter,  total,  and  eternal  obscuration.  No 
language  scarcely  could  be  conceived  of,  that  would 
more  forcibly  denote  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
wicked — ^the  destruction  of  their  being  itself,  so  that 
they  appear  no  more  for  ever.*  " 

This  is  not  merely  overstraining  a  metaphor, 
but  altogether  mistaking  it.  The  phrase,  "  to 
whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever,"  does  not  refer  to  any  "  obscuration" 
awaiting  "  wandering  stars,"  but  constitutes  a 
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metaphor  entirely  distinct.  It  is^  in  fact,  the 
same  as  we  had  before,  from  2  Pet.  ii.  17,  and 
it  has  been  already  explained  under  that  pas- 
sage. 

On  the  book  of  Acts,  generally,  the  author 
speaks  as  follows : — 

"  We  have  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  of  the  truth  of  the  common  theory 
of  the  eternal  conscious  being  of  the  wicked,  the 
very  place  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  if  any 
where  in  the  bible,  because  the  apostles  addressed 
the  most  wicked  'men ;  but  we  hear  Paul  saying  to 
the  most  wicked  Jews,  '  Seeing  ye  judge  yourselves 
unworthy  of  everlasting  life,' — ^not  everlasting  hap- 
piness, or  happy  life.  And  the  same  wicked  charac- 
ters he  cautions  to  beware  lest  they  '  perish/  Why 
did  he  not  thunder  in  their  ears  eternal  conscious 
being  in  torments,  if  he  believed  it?  Surely  the 
subjects  he  addressed  were  as  fit  for  such  a  state  as 
any  men  well  could  be,  for  they  '  contradicted  and 
blasphemed.'  But  so  far  as  pimishment  was  con- 
cerned, the  apostle  seems  to  have  had  no  stronger 
language  than  '  perish.'  *  pp.  51,  52. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Paul  used 
the  terms  life,  and  perish;  but  the  question 
really  raised  by  the  author  in  this  extract  is,  in 
what  sense  Paul  used  these  words,  and  in  what 
sense  his  hearers  would  understand  them.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  a  meaning  in  which  they  were 
then  currently  used  and  understood ;  and  there 
is  strong  historical  evidence,  that  it  was  in  that 
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age  the  habit  of  all  parties  to  use  life^  not  for 
existence,  but  for  happiness ;  and  perdition,  not 
for  annihilation,  but  for  suffering. 

Eom.  i.  32.  "  They  which  commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death." 

Chap.  ii.  12.  "As  many  as  have  sinned  without 
law  shall  perish  without  law." 

Chap.  vi.  21—23.  "  For  the  end  of  these  thmgs  is 
death  .  .  .  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord." 

"  Here,"  says  the  author,  "  the  apostle  .  .  .  de- 
noimces  death  upon  them.  How  strange  he  had 
not  told  them  they  had  deathless  spirits!  What 
force  there  must  have  been  in  his  words  in  that 
case  !  !" 

"Denounces  death."  True,  but  in  what 
sense  ?  Of  extermination,  or  suffering  ?  This 
is  the  question. 

Chap.  vii.  24.  "Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death?  " 

This  passage  has  no  relation  to  "  the  doom  of 
the  wicked." 

Chap.  viii.  6.  "  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death." 

Chap.  viii.  13.  "  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall 
die." 

Chap.  ix.  22.  "  Vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruc- 
tion." 

Chap.  xiv.  15  and  20.  *'  Destroy  not  him  with  thy 
meat  for  whom  Christ  died.  .  .  For  meat  destroy 
not  the  work  of  God." 
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This  does  not  relate  to  ^'the  doom  of  the 
wicked." 

1  Cor.  L  18.  "  The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to 
them  that  perish  foolishness.'* 

Chap.  ii.  17.  "If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of 

God,  him  shall  God  destroy." 

Chap.  viiL  11.  "  Shall  the  weak  brother  perish  ?" 
Chap.  XV.   18.  "They  that  are  fallen  asleep  in 

Christ  are  perished.'* 

This  does  not  relate  to  "the  doom  of  the 
wicked." 

2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16.  "A  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in 
them  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish.  To 
the  one  we  are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death ;  and 
to  the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life." 

All  the  preceding  passages  but  the  last  Mr. 
Storrs  quotes  without  remark,  as  relying 
merely  on  the  impression  which  the  words  may 
make,  without  any  investigation  of  their  mean- 
ing; but  he  follows  the  last  of  them  with  a 
fervent  exclamation  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Can  any  thing  be  plainer  ?  .  .  Who  would 
ever  dream  that  the  apostle  meant  by  such  language 
eternal  conscious  being  to  the  wicked,  if  he  had  not 
been  creedized  into  it  ?* 

"Creedized?"  Perhaps  so:  but  who  is  to 
be  judge  in  this  matter  ?  Is  Mr.  Storrs  war- 
ranted to  mount  into  the  judgment  seat,  and 
thus  flippantly  to  arraign  the  motives  of  his 
brethren  ? 
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Gal.  vi.  8.  ''  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption." 

"  Corruption,  not  immortality,"  says  the 
author ;  as  if  any  one  had  ever  imagined  that 
immortality  would  be  the  result  of  sowing  to 
the  flesh  I 

Phil.  i.  28.  "  An  evident  token  of  perdition." 
Chap.  iii.  18.  "Whose  end  is  destruction." 

1  Thess.  V.  3.  "  Sudden  destruction  cometh  upon 
them — and  they  shall  not  escape." 

2  Thess.  i.  8,  9.  "  Who  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  &om  the  presence  of  the 
Lord." 

Chap.  ii.  10.     "  In  them  that  perish." 

Heb.   vi.   8.  "That   which  beareth   thorns  and 

briers  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be 

burned." 

"  Is  there  any  thing  left  of  thorns  and  briers 
after  they  are  burned  ?"  asks  Mr.  Storrs.  Had 
he  looked  at  his  Greek  Testament,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  ground,  not  the  thorns  and 
briers,  is  to  be  burned,  and  that  there  are  many 
reasons  for  supposing  that  a  salutary,  rather 
than  a  destructive  process  may  be  intended. 
The  passage  exhibits,  not  the  doom  of  the 
wicked,  which  is  his  subject,  but  a  warning  to 
professors  against  apostasy. 

Heb.  X.  26.  "  Fiery  indignation  which  shall 
devour  the  adversaries." 

Chap.  X.  31.  "  We  are  not  of  them  that  draw  back 
unto  perdition." 
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"  Thus  closes  up  the  apostle's  testimony,"  says  the 
author,  after  enumerating  these  texts.  He  adds, 
"  It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  I  ever  believed  the 
common  notion  of  the  eternal  conscious  being  of  the 
wicked.  In  the  language  I  have  quoted  is  there  not 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  that  notion  ?"  p.  53. 

A  most  abundant  refutation^  if  the  apostle 
used  the  word  death,  or  perdition,  in  the  sense 
of  extinction;  but  if  not,  no  refutation  at  all. 
This  Mr.  Storrs  has  neither  proved,  nor  at- 
tempted to  prove,  by  any  other  means  than  the 
erroneous  assertion  that  the  continuance  and 
the  cessation  of  conscious  being  are  respectively 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  life  and  death. 

In  conclusion  the  author  says  — 

"I  believe  I  have  now  gone  through  with  an 
examination  of  every  text  in  the  New  Testament  that 
directly  relates  to  the  subject,  except  a  few  which 
are  parallel  to  those  which  I  have  examined  in 
Matthew." 

This  is  not  quite  correct.  The  author  led  us 
to  expect  ^^  every  text  that  speaks  of  the  final 
destiny  of  the  wicked,  or  that  can  be  construed 
as  referring  to  it,"  p.  46 ;  but  he  has  clearly 
omitted  several  texts  of  this  class.  For  ex- 
ample : — 

Matt.  iii.  7.  "  The  wrath  to  come."  This  phrase 
is  repeated  in  1  Thess.  i.  10. 

Chap.  vii.  23.  "  Depart  from  me,  all  ye  that  work 
imqmty. 


^ 
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Chap.  viii.  12.  *'  Shall  be  cast  out  into  outer  dark- 
ness."    See  also  Matt.  xxiL  13,  and  xxv.  20. 

Chap.  xxi.  44.  "  Whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone . 
shall  be  broken,  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it 
will  grind  him  to  powder." 

Mark  viii.  38.  "  Of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
ashamed."     See  also  Luke  xii.  8,  9. 

Luke  xii.  47,  48.  "  Shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes  .  .  .  with  few  stripes." 

John  iii.  36.  "  The  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 

Rom  i.  18.  "  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness 
of  men." 

Chap.  ii.  6,  9.  "  To  them  that  are  imrighteous  and 
do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness, 
indignation  and  wrath  ;  tribulation  and  anguish 
upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil." 

The  omission  of  this  passage  is  eminently 
remarkable,  because  the  author  has  selected 
phrases  from  the  immediate  connexion  of  it. 

I  will  not  for  a  moment  harbour,  still  less 
insinuate,  the  thought,  that  the  author  has 
omitted  these  or  other  passages  with  a  dishonest 
intention.  I  notice  merely  the  fact,  that,  while 
promising  to  note  all  the  texts  in  the  New 
Testament  which  relate  to  the  final  destiny  of 
the  wicked,  he  has  really  enumerated  none  but 
those  which  represent  it  in  one  aspect,  namely, 
by  death,  or  its  equivalents.  He  has  thus,  at 
all  events,  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  argument, 
whatever  in  the  state  of  his  own  mind  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  it. 
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I  may  add  that  the  views  of  the  destiny  of 
the  wicked  given  in  the  unquoted  texts,  de- 
cidedly affect  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  on 
which  he  lays  so  exclusive  a  stress.     If  there  is 
any  word  which  may  fairly  claim  to  be  under- 
stood literally  in  this  connexion,  it  is  the  term 
WRATH,  as  used  by  the  Lord's  forerunner,  John 
iii.  36,  and  by  the  apostle  Rom.  i.  18,  "  The 
WRATH   OP   God  is  revealed   from    heaven."     f 
Highly  expressive  terms  also  are  "indignation 
and   wrath,   tribulation   and  anguish,"  (Rom. 
ii.  7 — 9,)  evidently  including  the  entire  punish-     j 
ment  of  sin,   yet  savouring  nothing  of  exter-      ^^ 
mination.     In  addition  to  this,  the  quotations      ] 
I  have  adduced  exhibit  no  less  than  five  me-     / 
taphors  strictly  expressive  of  suffering,  and  not    / 
of  extinction. 

I    conclude    my    examination    of   the    Six 
Sermons  by  observing,  that,  if  the  author  had 
succeeded  in  showing  that  extermination  is  the 
destiny  of  the  wicked,  he  would  have  proved 
nothing  against  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural 
immortality,  as  defined  and   defended   in   this    , 
volume,  but  rather  would  have  added  confirma- 
tion to  it.     Enough  for  me  to  aflSrm,  what  Mr. 
Storrs  tacitly  allows,  that  man  will  live  for  ever,      ) 
unless  God  should  annihilate  him  in  punishment    . 
of  sin.     If  this  be  true,  however,  endless  exist- 
ence cannot  be,  as  the  whole  class  of  writers 
I  am  opposing  contend  it  is,  the  gift  of  God    . 
through  Christ.  y 
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CHAR  IV. 

ON      THE     AEGUMENT      AS     CONDUCTED      BY      THE 
AUTHOB   OF    FIVE   LECTUEE8   AT   BBISTOL. 

The  work  on  which  I  am  now  about  to  make 
a  few  observations,  consists  of  Five  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  chapel  in  Alden's  Court, 
Broadraead,  Bristol,  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  1843,  and  published  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  is  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Popular  Opinion  of  Eternal  Punishment  being 
synonymous  with  Eternal  Torment,  and  whether 
this  latter  doctrine  be  or  be  not  consistent  with 
the  Scriptures  of  God.'*  My  attention  was 
directed  to  it  by  Mr.  White's  commendatory 
notice  of  it,  in  Life  in  Christ,  p.  287.  With  the 
question  as  stated  in  the  title  I  have,  according 
to  the  plan  I  have  laid  down  for  myself,  nothing 
to  do;  and  I  shall  accordingly  confine  my 
remarks  to  what  the  author  oflfers  on  the  topic 
of  man's  immortality.  Much,  indeed,  of  what 
he  says  on  this  subject  has  already  come  under 
review  in  the  preceding  pages ;  so  that  I  hope  I 
shall  be  regarded  as  doing  all  that  the  case 
demands,  if  I  notice  at  large  principally  what  is 
new. 

The  author  falls  into  the  usual  mistake  in  his 
definition  of  immortality,  of  which  he  speaks 
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as  sjnonjmous  with  positive  eternal  existence^ 
or  eternal  life^  (see  p.  38 ;)  so  that  he  also^  like 
the  writers  already  noticed^  misses  the  mark. 
Of  DEATH  his  definition  is  as  follows : — 

''  To  perish  and  be  destroyed  properly  mean  utter 
destruction,  or  absolute  annihilation  of  all  the 
powers  and  uses  of  the  thing  so  destroyed."  And 
thus : — "  Again  I  say,  in  all  common  sense,  and  in 
every  language,  death  is  the  extinction  of  all  life, 
sensation,  consciousness,  and  power,  whether  ap- 
plied literally  or  figuratively."  p.  41. 

The  author,  then,  does  not  believe  in 
conscious  human  existence  after  death,  nor, 
strictly  speaking,  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  What  he,  perhaps,  would  call  resurrec- 
tion must  be  a  new  creation. 

The  principal  point  made  by  the  author  is  in 
his  defijiition  of  life  ;  and  in  order  to  introduce 
the  reader  to  this,  I  proceed  at  once  to  the 
fourth  Lecture,  which  is  on  "  the  Final  Re- 
ward." 

This  lecture  is  founded  on  two  passages  of 
holy  writ,  selected,  as  it  would  seem,  to  present 
the  two  great  alternatives,  life  and  death.  For 
the  former  we  have  Rom.  ii.  3 — 12, 16 : — "  God, 
who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds :  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality, eternal  life;  but  to  them  that  are  con- 
tentious, and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey 
unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath.''    And 
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for  the  latter,  since  the  apostle's  language  is 
inconveniently  "vague"  for  the  author's  purpose, 
(as  he  himself  acknowledges,  p.  40,)  we  have 
Jer.  xxi.  8 : — "  And  unto  this  people  shalt  thou 
say,  Behold  I  set  before  you  the  way  of  fife, 
and  the  way  of  death,^^  Not  to  detain  the 
reader  by  any  question  as  to  the  applicability 
of  these  passages,  I  enter  immediately  on 
the  author's  treatment  of  the  first  alternative, 
"  eternal  life." 

On  the  phrase  "eternal  life,"  the  author 
writes  as  follows : — 

"  Does  it  ever  occur  to  us,"  says  he,  "  to  ask  what 
is  eternal  life  ?  Not  where  is  it,  but  what  does  the 
phrase  intend  ?  We  are  used  to  understand  it  as 
though  the  words  were  eternal  bliss,  or  eternal  joy. 
Perhaps  a  commentator  tells  us  that  the  Hebrews 
were  accustomed  to  use  the  word  life  for  blessedness, 
and  by  an  abundance  of  parallel  passages  will  con- 
firm it.  So  far  so  good.  But  the  question  still 
recurs,  how  did  it  come  about  that  such  a  sense  is 
put  upon  the  word?  For  life  and  blessedness  are 
not  in  themselves  identical  phrases,  or  synonymous 
expressions."  p.  36. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fair,  or  more  fairly 
put,  than  this  question.  And  I  answer,  that 
I  understand  the  word  life,  in  this  connexion,  of 
blessedness  rather  than  of  conscious  being,  not 
arbitrarily,  but  because  in  my  judgment  the 
connexion  requires  it.  To  me  it  is  not  satis- 
factory, not  consistent  with  the  general  tenor  of 
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scripture,  to  say  that  endless  conscious  existence 
is  the  great  hope  of  the  gospel;  such  endless 
conscious  existence  (as  the  author  expressly 
admits)  being  in  itself  neither  happy  nor  miser- 
able, and,  by  possibility,  profoundly  calamitous. 
Perhaps,  hoVever,  a  different  view  may  afford 
satisfaction  to  the  author.  Let  us  hear  him 
again: — 

"  Life,  in  the  bible,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  futurity,  means  exclusively  the  existence 
of  a  sentient  being,  and  eternal  life  its  eternal  exist- 
ence. In  promising  this,  therefore,  as  the  peculiar 
reward  of  the  righteous,  it  destroys  the  notion  of 
the  sold' 8  immortality  by  the  root.  For  it  clearly, 
and  in  my  judgment  unanswerably,  follows — 1st, 
That  no  others  have  eternal  life  [endless  conscious 
existence]  at  all ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  righteous  have 
it  only  as  the  peculiar  gift  of  Jesus,  not  inherently 
or  by  nature,  but  by  grace."  p.  37. 

Undoubtedly,  the  author's  conclusions  "  unan- 
swerably follow,"  if  his  premises  be  allowed; 
but  this  will  require,  to  say  the  least,  a  little 
consideration.  Let  the  reader  look  at  it  again : 
— "  Life,  in  the  bible,  especially  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  futurity,  means  exclusively  the 
existence  of  a  sentient  heing^  and  eternal  life  its 
eternal  existence^ — this,  and  "  exclusively"  this, 
always,  and  invariably. 

Now  I  beg  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  what 
Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Dobuey  will  say  to  this. 
The  one  of  these  writers  emphatically  denies 
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contending  for  "existence  merely"  under  the 
name  of  eternal  life,  and  insists  on  the  meaning 
of  "happy  existence;"  and  the  other,  it  will  be 
recollected,  takes  similar  ground.  The  defini- 
tion of  this  term,  life,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
whole  argument ;  and  either  the  author  heian 
us  is  wrong  throughout,  or  the  writers  I  have 
named  are  so. 

I  would  next  ask  the  author,  whether  in 
making  this  assertion  he  is  consistent  with  him- 
self. 

1.  It  is  inconsistent  with  his  admission  res- 
pecting the  customary  use  of  life  for  blessedness 
among  the  Hebrews ;  of  which  he  says,  "  So  far 
so  good." 

2.  It  is  inconsistent  with  a  passage  in  the 
first  Lecture,  in  which,  after  asserting  "that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  propose  to  believers  the 
special  privilege  of  eternal  existence,  thereby 
most  plainly  denying  that  the  wicked  shall  have 
any  eternal  existence,"  he  adds — "not  but, 
under  special  restrictions,  life  and  death,  as  well 
as  other  terms,  mai/  be  figuratively  use<V^  And 
he  immediately  adduces  three  New  Testament 
examples,  p.  9. 

I  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that  the  author 
is  wrong  in  his  declaration  that  "life,  in  the 
bible,  means  exclusively  the  existence  of  a  sentient 
being."  It  is  sometimes  "  used  figuratively,"  and 
by  possibility  may  be  so  in  relation  to  the  future 
condition  of  the  righteous.     Indeed,  this  may 
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be  asserted  as  a  fact,  since  one  of  the  instances 
dlted  by  the  author  is  Col.  iii.  3 : — "  Ye  are  dead, 
and  your  Kfe  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  It  is 
true  that  the  author  puts  figurative  uses  "under 
special  restrictions/'  but  this  is  quite  right,  and 
I  shall  be  as  jealous  of  them  as  he. 

Thus  happily  escaping  from  the  bonds  of  the 
**  exclusive"  system,  we  have  the  question  again 
before  us,  whether,  when  used  to  denote  the 
future  condition  of  the  righteous,  life  can  be 
satisfactorily  understood  of  conscious  existence 
merely? 

On  this  point  the  author  himself  seems  to 
have  no  difficulty.  "Christ  and  his  apostles," 
says  he,  "  propose  to  believers  the  special  privi- 
l^e  of  eternal  existence,"  p.  9 ;  but  I  agree  with 
Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Dobney  in  thinking,  that 
this  is  too  contracted  a  view  of  the  word,  as  the 
scriptures  use  it  in  this  connexion.  Let  the 
following  passages  be  considered: — 

John  iii.  16.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life'' 

Rom.  vi.  23.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord." 

1  Tim.  vi.  12.  "  Lay  hold  on  eternal  life  " 

Tit.  L  2.  "  In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God  that 
cannot  lie  promised  before  the  world  began." 

It  seems  undeniable  that  the  term  life  is  here 
employed  to  denote  the  whole  "gift  of  God 
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through  Christ,'^  and  that,  consequently,  it  can- 
not be  restricted  to  conscious  existence  merely. 
If  the  contrary  were  maintained,  it  must  he  on 
the  supposition  that  life  is  only  one  of  many 
benefits  resulting  from  the  death  of  Christ.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  cannot  but  be  deemed  sin- 
gular that  it  should  so  often  and  so  prominently 
be  mentioned  alone  ;  especially  since  it  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  have  joined  a  second  term 
to  it,  and  to  have  spoken  of  life  and  happineu* 
The  power  of  life  to  stand,  as  a  single  term,  for 
the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  salvation,  depends 
altogether  upon  its  being  used  as  a  figure. 

The  author  thinks  that  his  position  **  is  con- 
firmed, not  only  by  numerous  single  texts,  but 
by  the  whole  phraseology  of  each  Testament" 
p.  37. 

1.  He  refers  to  the  passages  which  declare 
"  corruption,  destruction,  perishing,  or  con- 
suming and  vanishing  away,  to  be  the  portion 
of  the  wicked ; "  a  class  of  passages  which  have 
been  sufficiently  noticed  in  a  preceding  Book, 
pp.  213,  et  seq, 

2.  He  refers  to  1  Tim.  vi.  16  :— "  Who  only 
hath  immortality,"  adding  the  following  com- 
ment : — "  It  does  not  say  none  but  God  has 
happy  immortality,  but  that  none  has  immor- 
tality at  all ;  i.  e.  as  I  understand  it,  and  as 
common  sense  bears  out  the  inference,  inhe- 
rently, or  essentially."     Clearly ;  but, — 

First,  No  one  has  supposed  that  immortality 
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should  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  happiness  when 
applied  to  God. 

Secondly,  Man,  although  not  immortal  after 
the  manner  of  God,  that  is,  "  inherently,  or 
essentially,"  may  yet  be  immortal  in  a  sense 
proper  to  his  created  nature. 

3.  ^^  Immortal  souls,  immortal  creatures,  a 
never-dying  soul,"  says  the  author,  "  are  terms 
nowhere  applied  to  human  beings  in  Grod's 
book."  p.  37.  But  of  what  importance  is  this, 
if  the  ideas  be  there  ?  There  are  many  phrases 
— **  common  sense,"  for  example — in  these  Lec- 
tures, which  are  not  "in  Grod's  book." 

4,  He  proceeds — "  Christ  is  emphatically 
called  *  the  eternal  life,  who  was  with  the 
Father,'  1  John  i.  2 ;  and  again,  *  In  him  was 
life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,'  John 
i.  4 ;  and  once  more,  Paul  calls  Christ  *  our  life,' 
Col.  iii.  4.  And  yet  we  would  fain  persuade 
ourselves  that  we,  corrupt,  sinful,  dying,  mortal 
creatures,  have  in  ourselves  an  inherent  principle 
of  life,  even  immortality  !  Fain  would  we  be  a 
little  god,  (deitster  quidam,  as  Cicero  expresses 
it),  and  usurp  to  ourselves  that  which  is  the 
peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Divine  nature ! '' 
p.  38. 

That  such  reasoning  can  prove  nothing  against 
the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  immortality,  de- 
fined as  an  adaptation  to  endless  being,  must  be 
obvious  to  all. 

5.  "  The  word  life,"  continues  our  author. 
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^^  occurs  more  than  one  hundred  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  wherever  it  refers  to  the 
world  to  come,  it  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as 
something  divine,  either  as  possessed  by  Je- 
hovah alone,  or  as  communicated  by  him^  through 
Jesus,  to  his  saints."  p.  38. 

Allowing  this  to  be  as  stated,  what  does  it 
prove  ?  The  usage  in  relation  to  man  is  pe^ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  supposition,  that  the 
natural  endless  existence  of  the  whole  racewas 
a  fact  admitted,  and  assumed  ;  the  word  life 
was,  consequently,  free  to  be  adopted  as  a  meta- 
phor for  the  happiness  of  the  righteous. 

6.  "  The  same  observation,"  he  finally  says, 
"  applies  to  the  idea  of  immortality,  or  incor- 
ruptibility. It  is  something  superadded  to  the 
nature  by  the  special  gift  of  Jesus."  In  proof 
of  this  18  adduced — 

1  Cor.  XV.  53,  "  This  mortal  must  put  on 
immortality ;''  to  which  the  author  adds — "  as 
the  effect  of  Christ's  resurrection."  The  effect 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  however,  according  to 
the  scriptures,  will  be  to  secure  the  resurrection 
of  "  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  un- 
just," to  all  of  whom  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  declaration  will  apply,  "  The  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible."  1  .Cor.  xv.  52. 

What  the  author  means  by  immortality,  or 
incorruptibility,  being  "  something  superadded 
to  the  nature,"  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. 
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When  the  author,  having  disposed  of  eternal 
life,  comes  to  treat  of  the  other  part  of  the 
Final  Reward,  and  wants  the  idea  of  death,  he 
admits  that  the  apostle's  phraseology  in  Rom. 
iL  6,  "indignation  and  wrath,"  is  *^very  vague ;^ 
but  he  instructs  us  that  it  is  determined  to 
mean  death  by  Jer.  xxi.  8.  Now  a  reference 
to  the  context  of  this  verse  shows  immediately, 
that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Jews  when  Jeru- 
salem was  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
that  it  had  no  other  object  than  to  recommend 
the  inhabitants  to  go  out  to  the  Chaldean  army. 
Can  scriptural  knowledge  be  advanced  by  such 
interpretation  as  this  ? 

I  do  not  find  any  thing  further  in  this  work 
requiring  notice. 


CHAP.   V. 

A   CHAPTEK   OF    CONTRADICTIONS. 

I  DO  not  enter  on  .the  subject  I  have  indi- 
cated in  the  title  of  this  chapter  because  I  think 
it  of  any  considerable  argumentative  value,  since 
it  can  amount  to  no  more  than  an  argumentum  ad 
homijiem ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have 
made  it  so  prominent  here,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  aptitude  which  one  of  the  writers  in  this 
controversy,  Mr.  White,*  has  exhibited  to  its 

♦  See  "  What  was  the  Fall  ?"  and  the  early  part  of  White's 
"  Who  will  live  for  ever  ?" 
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employment  as  a  weapon  of  war.  My  principal 
design  now  is  to  show  that  the  weapon,  what- 
ever may  be  its  power,  is  in  the  hands  of  both 
parties,  and  is  consequently  capable  of  doing 
mischief,  if  that  be  worth  while,  to  either. 

The  five  authors  whose  works  have  now 
been  successively  under  review,  have  written 
with  a  common  animus^  and  sought  to  arrive 
at  a  common  conclusion.  They  all  advocate  a 
limited  duration  of  future  penal  suflfering,  and 
oppose  the  natural  immortality  of  mankind, 
affirming  immortality  to  be  the  gift  of  Christ 
to  his  followers.  It  might  seem  likely,  there- 
fore, that  there  would  be,  not  only  a  consider- 
able similarity,  but  a  near  approach  to  unity,  in 
the  ground  they  would  occupy,  and  the  course 
they  would  pursue.  Let  me  now  put  this  not 
unreasonable  supposition  to  the  test,  by  setting 
before  the  reader  a  few  extracts,  exhibiting  the 
views  of  the  respective  writers  on  some  prin- 
cipal topics. 

No  term  in  this  discussion  is  more  important 
than  LIFE,  and  it  is  evident  that  very  much 
must  depend  on  the  meaning  attached  to  it 
Now,  in  reference  to  this  term,  the  authors 
are  divided,  three  against  two,  by  conflicting 
interpretations.  Mr.  Dobney  and  Mr.  White 
are  for  understanding  by  it  happy  existence  ;  the 
authors  of  Christ  our  Life,  and  of  the  Lectures 
at  Bristol,  with  the  Rev.  G.  Storrs,  existence 
only. 
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Thus  Mr.  Dobney,  in  replying  to  the  Eclectic 
reviewer : — 

'^  And  as  to  life  being  generic  and  inclusive. 
Suppose  it  be  conceded,  what  philological,  or  even 
dogmatical,  objection  would  then  lie  against  under- 
standing it  thus  ?  Life  is  a  term  generic  and  in- 
clusive ;  and  means,  —  (1.)  Existence,  literally; 
conscious  being,  without  which,  of  course,  no  other 
good  can  be  possible ;  and, — (2.)  Happiness ;  be- 
cause, generally,  life  is  esteemed  of  the  highest 
value.  So  that  the  most  valuable  endowment  of 
man,  without  which  he  coidd  have  no  other,  is  well 
chosen  as  the  term  by  which  to  set  forth  the  whole 
sense  of  happiness;  and  thus  the  word  life  may 
mean  continued  [conscious?]  existence  made  happy y 
p.  186. 

And  thus  also  Mr.  White,  in  a  tone  of  greater 
30iifidence : — 

*'  Life  frequently  stands  for  the  conception  of 
happy  existence,''^  "  Life  never  signifies  happiness 
apart  from  the  notion  of  existence,  and  never  loses 
its  chief  and  prominent  meaning  of  existence."  p  • 
250. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  writers  are  three 
of  their  fellow  labourers.  Hear  the  author  of 
the  Lectures  at  Bristol : — 

**  Life  in  the  bible,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  futurity,  means  exclusively  the  existence 
of  a  sentient  being,  and  eternal  life  its  eternal  exist- 
ence.'*    p.  37. 
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To  the  same  purport  Mr.  Storrs  mainttdiis 
that  life,  as  the  future  lot  of  the  righteouB, 
denotes,  *  not  happiness^  but  life  simplyJ^  p.  72. 

"  The  phrase  eternal  life,'*  says  he,  "  occurs  no- 
where in  the  bible  except  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  always  spoken  of  the  righteous ;  and  it  never 
has  connected  with  it  any  qualifying  term,  such  as 
happy,  blessed,  or  miserable,  but  simply  denotes  life, 
in  opposition  to  the  death  of  the  wicked."  p.  10. 

And  the  author  of  Christ  our  Life,  after 
quoting  John  iii.  16,  indignantly  exclaims, — 

"  What  would  the  writer  of  a  dictionary  of  scrip- 
ture terms  say  is  the  meaning  of  'everlasting  life' 
in  this  passage,  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  and 
honest  interpretation  ?  That,  being  contrasted  with 
'  perish,'  it  must  be  understood  literally."     p.  22. 

This  imputation  of  want  of  honesty  does  not 
come  amiss,  from  such  a  quarter,  on  Messrs. 
Dobney  and  White,  who  have  themselves  been 
somewhat  too  free  with  similar  imputations. 

Next  to  life,  the  word  death  has  a  prominent 
place  in  this  controversy,  and  would  seem  to 
need,  in  order  to  become  the  subject  of  a  com- 
mon argument,  a  common  definition.  But  here 
again  the  authorities  differ. 

The  author  of  Christ  our  Life,  although  he 
does  not  present  his  readers  with  any  formal 
notion  of  death,  evidently  means  by  it  annibi- 
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lation.     Thus,  in  arguing  on  the  threatening, 
"  Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  he  says, — 

"  We  are  bound  to  take  the  words  as  Adam  him- 
self would  have  taken  them.  He  had  been  juHt 
constituted  '  a  liviDg  soul,'  and  to  him  the  sentence 
would  have  been  understood  as  though  God  hmi 
said  to  him,  Live  to  me,  or  cease  to  live,  .  ,  It  may 
indeed  be  objected,  that  Adam  did  not  die,  did  not 
cease  to  exist  on  the  day  he  transgressed."  p.  1 1 . 

And  in  afterwards  arguing  on  the  death  of 
Christ,  he  insists  on  its  having  been  **  literal 
death,  a  ceasing  for  ever  to  live^^  p.  17. 

After  the  same  tenor  Mr.  Storrs  favours  us 
with  the  following  express  definition  : — 

"  The  primary  meaning  of  the  term  death  is  the 
extinction  oflife.^^  p.  11. 

And  subsequently,  when  about  to  reason  on 
the  nature  of  death  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  he 
says, — 

"  The  only  question  with  us  in  these  discourses  is 
to  determine  what  that  death  is ;  whether  it  is  eternal 
life  in  misery,  or  destruction  of  being.  My  position  is 
that  it  is  the  latter."  p.  29. 

The  author  of  the  Five  Lectures  holds  the 
same  opinion.  Having  affirmed  that  to  die  is 
to  perish  and  be  destroyed,  he  goes  on  to  say, — 

"  To  perish  and  be  destroyed  properly  mean  utter 
destruction,  or  absolute  annihilation  of  all  the  powers 
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and  uses  of  the  thing  so  destroyed,  and  ought  so  to 
be  understood,  until  scriptural  cause  can  be  shown 
why  they  should  not."  p.  41. 

Mr.  Dobney  proclaims  a  similar  conviction  in 
terms  of  still  greater  strength: — 

"The  very  words,"  says  he,  referring  to  the 
declaration,  '  Thou  shalt  surely  die,'  "  would  seem 
to  shut  us  up  to  the  idea,  that  utter  destruction^ 
cessation  of  existence^  return  ^that  nothingness  out  of 
which  divine  power  had  called  him,  was  the  death 
threatened  to  our  first  father  in  case  of  transgres- 
sion." p.  120. 

How  very  far  Mr.  White  is  from  feeling 
himself  "  shut  up  "  to  any  such  idea,  is  evident 
from  the  unsuspecting  simplicity  with  which  he 
propounds  his  own  definition  of  death,  in  his 
note  to  page  166.  After  having  defined  life, 
he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Death,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  for — 

1.  ''  The  loss  or  destruction  of  vegetable  or  animal 
life. 

"2.  The  state  of  condemnation  to  such  literal 
death. 

"  3.  Danger  of  death,"     &c. 

The  idea  of  annihilation  obviously  never  came 
within  his  contemplation.  Neither  indeed  did  he 
then  recollect  his  own  grand  definition  of  death, 
previously  given,  and  laid  with  so  much  care 
at  the  basis  of  his  argument.  This  is  as 
follows : — 
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"  The  union  of  body  and  soul  constitutes  a  living 
man,  and  when  this  harmonious  conjunction  is  dis- 
solved, the  man  is  no  more ;  he  is  dead  ;  the  disso- 
lution of  the  compound  nature  being  the  destruction 
of  the  humanity,  without  any  reference  to  the  destiny 
of  the  component  portions  of  it.  This  is  the  true 
scriptural  idea  of  death,  the  dissolution  or  separation 
of  the  parts  of  our  nature.''  p.  25. 

In  proceeding  to  refer  to  the  topic  of  scrip- 
tural interpretation,  I  must  be  prepared  to  allow, 
that  five  thinking  men  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  take  perfectly  similar  views  of  so  large  a 
number  of  texts  as  are  introduced  into  this 
discussion.  I  will  therefore  select  only  one 
passage;  but  that  is  a  leading  one,  on  which 
agreement  might  be  reasonably  expected.  It 
is  2  Tim.  1.  10 : — Christ,  "  who  hath  abolished 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel."  On  this  passage  I  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  first  the  sentiments  of  the 
author  of  Christ  our  Life. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,*'  says  he,  "  that '  life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light,'  not,  as  often  asserted, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
Old  Testament  revelations :  '  Who  hath  abolished 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;' 
namely,  by  his  resurrection  as  *the  first  begotten 
from  the  dead,'  and  '  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.'" 
p.  4. 

Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  White,  who  takes  a 
substantially  similar  view. 
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'*  It  is  affirmed,"  says  this  writer, "  tkat  the  apostle 
here  teaches  us  that  Christ  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  all  men  are  by  nature  immortal.  But  is  it  not 
the  more  natural  interpretation  that  the  Saviour 
brought  life  and  immortality,  that  is,  immortal  life,  to 
a  world  which  had  lost  it?"  p.  18. 

This  **  more  natural  interpretation "  Mr. 
Dobney  quietly  repudiates,  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"I  by  no  means  adduce  this  text  to  prove  that 
Christ  is  the  bestower  of  immortality,  but  am  ytttfo 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  interpretation'*  p.  162. 

I  shall  notice  but  one  more  point  in  which 
these  zealous  co-operators  in  a  common  argument 
do  not  agree :  I  refer  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 

Thus,  for  example,  speaks  Mr.  White : — 

"  Life  frequently  stands  for  the  conception  of 
happy  existence''  p.  250. 

This  position  is  defended  by  Mr.  Dobney, 
with  much  valour,  against  the  Eclectic  reviewer, 
in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Against  this  it  is  laid  down,  as  though  it  were 
an  indisputable  axiom,  that  the  word  must  have  one 
of  two  significations,  and  cannot  have  both :  it  must 
be  interpreted  either  literally,  and  so  mean  existence 
only  ;  or  figuratively,  in  which  case  the  literal  sense 
is  altogether  excluded.  /  reply  by  denying  the 
soundness  of  the  principle,  which  almost  seems  made 
for  the  occasion,"  p.  187. 
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Let  the  Rev.  George  Storrs  instruct  Mr. 
Dobney,  whether  in  this  somewhat  furious 
onslaught,  he  has  not  shown  more  valour  than 
discretion. 

*'  It  is  a  truth,"  says  Mr.  Storrs,  "  from  which  we 
are  not  to  depart  without  the  clearest  evidence,  that 
words  are  never  used  to  mean  more  than  their 
primary  signification,  though  they  may  be,  and  often 
are,  used  to  signify  something  else."  p.  11. 

I  shall  say  nothing  to  aggravate  the  impression 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  produced  on  the  reader's 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  these  extracts.  I  do  not 
even  wish  it  to  be  very  strong,  since  I  do  not 
wish  to  draw  from  the  serious  amount  of  contra- 
diction I  have  exhibited  among  these  writers, 
any  inference  to  the  disadvantage  of  their 
common  argument.  I  only  wish  to  make  mani- 
fest the  fact,  that  it  is  not  on  one  side  only  that 
contradictions  are  to  be  found,  and  that,  if  use 
can  be  made  of  them  at  all,  it  may  be  done  by 
both  parties.  I  covet  the  happiness  of  laying 
down  the  principle,  that  no  want  of  agreement 
among  the  advocates  of  truth  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  inflict  a  disadvantage  on  the  cause 
of  truth  itself.  That  may  yet  be  true  which  no 
man  has  succeeded  in  proving,  and  it  may  be 
true  notwithstanding  that,  of  all  who  have 
attempted  to  prove  it,  no  two  have  ever  agreed. 
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CHAP.  VL 

THE  CASE  DIKECTLY  STATED. 

Having  completed  the  review  of  the  works 
which  I  have  brought  under  the  reader's  notice, 
I  shall^  before  releasing  his  attention,  present 
to  him  a  direct  and  simple  statement  of  my 
views  on  the  general  question  of  man's  immor- 
tality. 

To  say  that  man  is  immortal,  is  to  use  language 
which  conveys  no  definite  idea,  because  the 
word  immortal  has  not,  until  the  speaker  ex- 
plains the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it,  any  definite 
meaning;  it  is  necessary  therefore  for  me  to 
begin  by  stating  what  I  now  intend  by  immor- 
tality. In  order  to  do  this  in  the  most  lucid 
manner,  I  shall  set  down  some  uses  of  this  term 
which  I  have  not  now  in  my  view. 

Negatively,  then,  I  mean  by  immortality — 

1.  Not  future  happiness. 

2.  Not  moral  purity. 

3.  Not  eternity. 

4.  Not  endless  existence. 

Next,  positively :  I  mean  by  immortality,  an 
adaptation  to  endless  existence,  but  of  a  quali- 
fied kind. 

1.  Not  self-derived,  or  independent. 

2.  Not  inferring  necessary  endless  existence, 
or  indestructibility. 
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3.  Not  ensuring  actual  endless  existence. 

4.  But,  natural:  that  is,  arising  out  of  the 
attributes  of  man's  nature  as  created,  and  issuing 
in  endless  existence  unless  prevented  by  some 
preternatural  cause. 

When,  therefore,  I  say  that  man  is  immor- 
tal, I  mean  that  he  is,  by  his  nature,  adapted  to 
endless  existence,  and  that  he  will  exist  without 
end,  unless  the  course  of  his  nature  be  interfered 
with  by  a  superior  power. 

This  doctrine  supposes  a  comparison,  although 
unexpressed,  between  the  two  parts  of  which 
man's  nature  consists,  the  body  and  the  soul. 
In  his  body  man  is  mortal :  that  is,  his  body 
has  in  itself  seeds  of  decay  and  corruption, 
and  of  itself,  or  according  to  its  nature,  it  will 
die;  or,  more  strictly,  the  organic  functions, 
the  performance  of  which  constitutes  its  living 
condition,  will  cease.  In  his  soul  man  is  immor- 
tal, or  more  expressively,  not-mortal;  that  is, 
his  soul  does  not  contain  within  itself  seeds 
of  decay  and  corruption,  or  any  element  by 
whose  power  its  consciousness,  which,  by 
analogy,  may  be  said  to  constitute  its  living 
condition,  shall  be  brought  to  an  end.  In  this 
concealed  comparison  between  the  component 
parts  of  man  the  term  immortality  (which  is 
derived  from  the  Latin)  originates ;  so  that  it 
might  be  literally  given  in  English,  non-liability 
to  death,  or  by  a  word  still  more  strictly  ex- 
pressive, incorruptibility. 
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The  doctrine  which  has  now  been  laid  down, 
has  been  thought  by  some  authors  of  great  dis- 
tinction to  be  discoverable  and  demonstrable  by 
unaided  reason ;  others  have  been  of  a  contrary, 
and,  I  think,  of  a  more  just  opinion.  Some 
steps  towards  it,  however,  may  be  taken  with 
facility  and  confidence. 

The  difference  above  stated  between  the 
body  and  the  soul,  (which  is  involved  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  which  I  may 
assume  without  proof)  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  soul  need  not  die  with  the  body ;  while 
various  phases  of  human  consciousness  and 
experience  warrant  the  inference  that  it  doa 
not  So  much  is  certain,  that  for  man  there  is 
life  after  death.  How  long  this  coming  Hfe 
will  last,  is  a  problem  to  the  solution  of 
which  Reason  need  not  blush  to  own  herself 
incompetent,  since,  unaided  by  revelation,  she 
is  not  in  possession  of  any  elements  by  which  it 
can  be  determined.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  to  future  existence  the  eye  of  reason  sees 
no  end,  and  that  the  considerations  which  render 
a  future  existence  sure,  also  render  an  endless 
existence  probable ;  nevertheless  there  may  be 
an  end  to  it,  not  merely  by  some  preter-natural 
cause,  but  by  a  natural  term,  originally  fixed 
by  the  author  of  our  being. 

The  question  before  us,  therefore,  reduced 
to  its  simplest  form,  is,  whether  the  Creator 
has,   or  has    not,   assigned  any   natural  term 
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(death  being  admitted  not  to  be  such)  to  the 
conscious  being  of  man. 

L  In  order  to  determine  this  question,  I 
inquire,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  existence  and 
prevalence  of  these  opinions  respectively  among 
mankind. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  former  of  these  opi- 
nions, I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  trace  in 
the  entire  history  of  human  speculation.  That 
man's  conscious  being  terminates  at  death,  has 
been  held  to  a  certain  extent,  but  this  is  not 
our  point.  What  we  ask  is,  whether  at  any 
time,  or  by  any  persons,  it  has  been  believed, 
that,  besides  and  after  death,  (beyond  which  we 
assume  human  existence  to  continue,)  a  natural 
limit  is  fixed  to  man's  conscious  being?  If 
there  be  any  evidence  to  warrant  an  aflSrmative 
answer  to  this  question,  I  have  only  to  request 
its  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  a  belief  of  man's 
adaptation  to  endless  being,  and  of  his  actual 
endless  being,  has  from  the  earliest  times  existed 
in  the  world,  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  I  am 
aware  that  such  a  belief  has  not  prevailed 
universally:  some  in  every  age  known  to  us, 
have  doubted  or  denied  it;  superstition,  error, 
and  abuse  have  been  connected  with  it;  but  we 
are  acquainted  with  no  period  in  which  it  has 
not  been  a  large  and  influential  element  of 
human  faith,  alike  in  nations  civilized  and  rude. 

Now  it  behoves  us  to  account  for  this  fact. 
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I  lay  hold  on  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  opinion  believed,  and  of  the  original  descent 
of  that  truth  from  heaven.  Man  unaided  could 
not  have  ascertained  it:  how,  then,  came  he  to 
know  it,  unless  it  had  been  the  matter  of  a 
primaeval  revelation? 

Those  who  may  not  concur  in  this  explanation 
have  to  assign  some  other  cause  for  the  phe- 
nomenon described.  It  has  been  represented  as 
a  fiction  of  philosophy,  the  offspring  of  pride, 
the  suggestion  of  the  devil;  proposed  solutions 
of  the  great  problem  which  I  have  already 
investigated.* 

I  am  not  obliged  to  confine  myself,  however, 
to  the  statement,  that  the  belief  of  man's  des- 
tiny to  endless  existence  has  prevailed  generally 
in  the  world ;  I  am  able  to  add  to  this  aflirma- 
tion  one  still  more  important,  namely,  that  the 
same  belief  prevailed  specifically  in  the  Israel- 
itish  nation.  I  say  that  this  statement  is  more 
important  than  the  former,  because  Israel  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  order 
to  become  the  depository  of  the  truth  of  God, 
and  to  preserve  as  in  an  ark,  the  doctrines  of 
both  natural  and  revealed  religion  from  the 
advancing  deluge  of  ignorance  and  corruption. 
The  belief  of  an  opinion  among  such  a  people 
will  more  strongly  infer  the  truth  of  the  opinion 
believed. 

The  earlier  periods  of  Israelitish  history,  in 

•  See  p.  327,  et  seq. 
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coDsequence  of  their  high  antiquity,  derive  no 
illastration  from  contemporaneous  writers ;  but 
for  some  time  antecedent  to  the  great  advent, 
the  interior  condition  of  the  Jewish  community 
becomes  familiarly  known  to  us ;  and  no  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  fact,  that,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  long  expected  Messiah,  the  doctrine  of 
man's  natural  immortality  was  the  prevailing 
faith  of  the  nation.  Hence  we  derive  a  two- 
fold argument  for  its  truth:  first,  that  if  it 
were  not  true,  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  account 
for  its  prevalence  there ;  and,  secondly,  that  if 
it  were  false,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  explain 
our  Lord's  conduct  in  not  rectifying  the  mistake. 

In  relation  to  the  former  branch  of  this  argu- 
ment, it  may  be  alleged,  with  some  justice,  that 
not  every  opinion  current  among  the  Jews  at 
the  coming  of  the  Christ  was  true,  as  indeed 
the  number  of  errors  which  he  himself  pointed 
out  sufficiently  attests.  Yet  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  nowhere  in  the  world  was  there  so 
little  error,  and  so  much  truth,  as  in  the  land  of 
Judea;  and  that  the  principal  Jewish  errors 
did  not  so  much  relate  to  topics  of  a  general 
kind,  as  to  the  character  and  bearings  of  that 
ceremonial  and  typical  system,  under  which  for 
so  many  ages  they  had  lived. 

If,  however,  not  all  that  was  believed  when 
Christ  came  was  true,  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence on  earth  is  one  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled to  look   with   large  expectations.      He 
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came  from  heaven  to  teach,  and  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  made  a  point,  as  his  discourses 
show  that  he  did,  of  correcting  erroneous  no- 
tions on  subjects  of  great  importance.  Yet 
we  never  find  him  indicating  the  existence  of 
any  error  on  this  subject.  He  accepted  the 
creed  of  the  people  in  this  respect  substantially 
as  it  was.  By  his  silence,  if  he  had  been 
silent,  he  would  have  sanctioned,  and  practi- 
cally taught  it.  But  he  was  not  silent.  When, 
by  the  machinations  of  his  adversaries,  forced 
into  an  existing  controversy  on  this  point  be- 
tween rival  sects,  he  rectified  some  sensual 
misconceptions  of  the  doctrine,  but  he  said 
nothing  to  call  into  question  its  truth. 

Still  further :  that  which  was  the  faith  of  the 
Jews  in  the  age  of  Christ,  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  faith  of  their  progenitors  in  every 
age.  For  whence  could  they  have  derived  it? 
Not  from  invention,  not  from  recent  revelation, 
but  from  tradition.  It  had  come  down  to  them 
from  "  the  fathers."  This  was  a  course  of 
things,  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable.  Under 
the  known  circumstances  of  the  case,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  opinions  of 
the  Jews  at  the  Christian  era  on  this  point, 
were  those  of  David  and  the  prophets,  of  Moses 
and  of  Abraham. 

The  decision  of  the  question  before  us  might 
safely  be  suspended  on  the  statement  now 
made.     Can  an  opinion  of  human  destiny  be 
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admitted  as  true,  which  is  not  known  ever  to 
have  had  an  existence  among  men  ?  Or  can  an 
opinion  of  human  destiny  be  rejected  as  false, 
which;^  although  reason  could  not  have  ascer- 
tained it,  has  all  but  universally  prevailed,  has 
established  itself  in  the  focus  of  celestial  light, 
and  has  stood  unrebuked  in  the  presence  of 
the  Great  Teacher  sent  from  God  ? 

II.  I  inquire,  in  the  second  place,  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  opinions  we  are  examining 
are  respectively  referred  to  in  the  holy  scriptures. 

As  we  found  no  trace  of  the  former  of  the  two 
opinions  in  the  history  of  the  world,  so  neither 
shall  we  find  any  in  the  records  of  revelation. 

To  the  living  condition  of  the  human  body  a 
natural  term  is  evidently  prescribed  by  its  ori- 
ginal constitution,  and  in  consequence  of  our 
first  parent's  forfeiture  by  transgression  of  access 
to  the  tree  of  life,  man  actually  returns  to  the 
dust  from  whence  he  was  taken :  but  this  is 
admitted  not  to  be  the  end  of  man,  who  dies, 
yet  lives.  Now  the  question  is,  whether  the 
scripture  in  any  manner  intimates  that  to  man's 
being  a  natural  period  is  assigned  ? 

No  passage  of  such  import  has  been  adduced, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  passage  exists. 

The  total  absence  of  such  passages  from  the 
oracles  of  God,  is,  in  the  case  before  us,  a  positive 
argument  of  no  small  strength.  For  if  it  be  true 
that  man's  conscious  being  has  a  natural  period, 
it  is  a  fact  so  important  as  to  entitle  us  to  expect 
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some  recognition  of  it  in  the  bible,  more  esped- 
ally  as  it  would  seem  to  be  among  facts  not  asce^ 
tainable  by  unaided  reason,  and  opposed,  rather 
than  otherwise,  by  its  most  enlightened  deduo- 
tions.  It  needed  to  be  revealed,  as  else  unknow- 
able; and  if  it  had  been  revealed,  it  would 
surely  be  found  somewhere,  expressed  or  implied, 
among  the  copious  phraseology  of  the  scriptures. 

And  if  the  absence  of  all  scriptural  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  a  natural  term  is 
prescribed  to  the  conscious  being  of  man,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  founded  in  truth, 
the  same  fact  supplies  strong  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  contrary  opinion  is  so.  For  there  is 
no  third  issue.  We  have  but  one  alternative. 
Either  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  man's  conscious 
being,  or  there  is  not.  If  no  proof  can  be 
adduced  that  there  is,  this  itself  constitutes  a 
strong  argument  that  there  is  not,  such  a  limit 
The  silence  of  scripture  on  the  one  sideal  most 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  its  teaching  on  the 
other. 

In  reference  to  the  actual  teaching  of  the 
scriptures,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  man's 
natural  immortality  is  not  dogmatically,  that 
is,  doctrinally,  taught  in  them,  or  propounded 
as  a  point  of  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion. I  hold  this,  however,  to  be  nothing  to 
the  disadvantage  of  my  argument;  since,  with 
the  single  great  exception  of  the  doctrines  pe- 
culiarly evangelical,  as  expounded  in  the  New 
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Testament,  doctrinal  statements  are  extremely 
rare  throughout  the  inspired  volume.  If  the 
absence  of  them  in  relation  to  human  immor- 
tality is  to  be  held  conclusive  against  it,  not  a 
few  other  sentiments  of  the  most  important 
class  must  also  be  rejected. 

We  greatly  err,  if  we   suppose  that  every 
truth  undiscoverable  by  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
a  doctrinal  form  in  the  bible.     Such  an  opinion 
would  seem  to  rest  on  the  idea  that  the  bible 
is  the  whole  of  revelation,  which  it  obviously  is 
not.     A  moment's  reflection  will  make  this  evi- 
dent.    Jfo  part  of  the  bible  can  be  supposed  to 
have   been   written   earlier  than  the   time   of 
Moses,   who  lived   nearly   two    thousand   five 
hundred  years  distant  from  the  era  of  the  crea- 
tion.   During  all  this  extended  period,  however, 
God  had  been  in  communication  with  men,  or, 
in  other  words,  revelation  had  been  in  progress ; 
it  having  commenced  in  the  gai'den  of  Eden  at 
the  latest,  if  not,  as  is  more  probable,  at  an 
earlier  moment,  and  continued  in  divers  manners 
until  God  appeared  in  the  burning  bush.     Now 
of  that  which  was  taught  to  our  race  in  this 
long  interval,  Moses  gives  us  no  regular  or  com- 
plete account;  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  he 
gives  us  no  didactic  account  of  it  at  all,  his 
writings  being  wholly  historical,   truth  trans- 
piring exclusively  through   narrative,  and  the 
narrative  itself  being  not  merely  concise,  but 
fragmentary.    What  was  really  believed  during 
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the  primitive  ages,  we  have  in  all  cases  to  gatiher 
from  indirect  references;  and  we  shall  find  all 
we  can  properly  expect  concerning  any  truth 
of  this  class,  if  we  find  such  language  employed 
as,  without  expressly  stating  it,  shall  imply  the 
fact  that  it  was  known. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  also  that  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture  shall  harmonize  witb^  as  it 
must  necessarily  be  modified  by,  the  existing 
sentiments  of  mankind,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
sistent with  truth.     If  varying  opinions  respect- 
ing the  future  life  had  been  current  in  the 
world,  the  one  representing  it  as  subject  to  a 
natural  termination,  and  the  other  as  of  dura- 
tion naturally  endless,  there  would  have  been  a 
reason  why  the  future  life,  when  spoken  of  by 
inspired  persons,  should  have  been  spoken  of  in 
qualifying  and  descriptive  terms;  in  other  words, 
there  would  have  been  a  reason  why  the  scrip- 
tures should  have  contained  express  intimations, 
not  of  a  future  life  only,  but  of  an   endless 
future  life,  or  of  a  natural  immortality  ;   but, 
since  this  was  not  the  case,  since,  in  fact,  no 
one  ever  imagined  any  other  life  after  death 
than  an  endless  one,  no  reason  for  the  use  of 
such  descriptive  and  qualifying  terms  existed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  in  all  cases  be  suffi- 
cient, and  most  natural,  to  speak  simply  of  the 
life  to  come,  seeing  that  the  phrase  must  be 
universally  understood  of  life  without  natural 
termination.     In   this  view   of   the  scriptural 
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phraseology^  every  passage  which  Implies  a 
future  life  may  be  regarded  as  a  testimony 
to  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  immortality. 
Now  such  passages  are  numerous  far  beyond 
the  power  of  citation,  and  they  pervade  the 
entire  volume  of  holy  writ. 

Of  actual  quotations  from  the  sacred  records 
I  shall  adduce  but  few;  selecting  these,  how- 
ever, from  portions  of  the  bible  characteris- 
tically different,  and  declaring  my  conviction 
that  they  are  examples  of  just  such  references 
to  the  subject  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

(1.)  Gen.  i.  29.  "  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  in  our  likeness/' 

That  such  phraseology  indicates  some  high 
prerogative  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  clear  from 
the  narrative  that  this  includes  dominion  over  the 
creatures;  it  may  be  deemed  certain  from  the 
words  of  the  apostle  (Col.  iii.  10,)  that  it  includes 
holiness ;  and,  as  a  rational  nature  is  necessary 
to  these,  we  can  scarcely  err  in  comprehending 
this  likewise.  But  it  is  difficult  to  stop  here. 
The  words  imply  in  the  strongest,  and  to  my 
mind  in  an  irresistible  manner,  man's  resem- 
blance to  his  Maker,  as  far  as  a  creature  may 
resemble  him,  in  the  attribute  of  natural  immor- 
tality.* 

(2.)  Ex.  iii.  6.  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob." 

•  Notices  of  this  passage  will  be  found  at  pp.  5,  77,  and  309. 
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It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader, 
that  our  Lord  makes  use  of  these  words  in  his 
reply  to  the  Sadducees,  when  they  endeavoured 
to  "  entangle  him  in  his  talk."  "  But  that  the 
dead  are  raised,"  said  he,  "  even  Moses  shewed 
at  the  bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  Grod 
of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob:  for  the  Lord  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living."  Luke  xx.  37,  38.  Now,  al- 
though first  used  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of 
argument  by  the  Great  Teacher,  and  certainly 
then  overlooked  by  both  the  parties  on  whose 
controversy  it  so  directly  bore,  this  passage  must 
have  possessed  equal  value  as  an  argument  in 
every  age.  The  proof  it  supplied  must  have 
been  as  strong  in  the  time  of  Moses,  as  in  that 
of  Christ. 

The  question,  consequently,  becomes  import- 
ant to  us,  What  do  these  words  prove  ?  And 
what  did  Christ  intend  to  prove  by  them  ? 

On  the  face  of  the  context,  the  question  of  the 
Sadducees  appears  to  have  related  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  but  a  fuller  consideration  of 
the  narrative  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  really 
related  to  a  future  life,  life  after  death.  Our 
Lord's  reasoning  then  is: — Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  although  dead,  must  be  living,  because 
God  is  declared  to  be  their  God,  and  because 
"  he  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead."  Now  what  is 
the  case  with  them  is  the  case  with  all,  "for  all 
live  unto  him." 
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Thus  our  Lord  demonstrated  the  fact  of  a 
future  life  for  man,  which  the  Sadducees  denied. 
His  reply  to  them,  however,  did  not  consist 
wholly  of  this  reference  to  the  Pentateuch.  He 
had  already  spoken  of  "  that  world"  in  which 
marriage  has  no  place,  and  in  which  exist- 
ence is  without  end,  because  "  they  cannot  die 
any  more ;"  and  in  this  manner,  while  he  proved 
a  future  existence,  he  asserted  an  endless  one, 
thus  expressing  the  complete  idea  then  currently 
held  on  the  subject.  Now,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  the  current  idea  of  future  life  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  was,  beyond  question,  the 
current  idea  of  it  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
declaration,  "I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,"  must  have  supplied  as  com- 
petent evidence  of  a  future  life  to  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  as  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine ;  and  both 
alike,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  regarded  the 
future  life  as  without  natural  termination. 

I  may  add,  that  the  expression  quoted  by  our 
Lord  is  not  a  solitary  one,  but  one  of  a  large 
class,  and  of  a  class  extensively  in  use  before 
the  time  of  Moses.  God  represented  himself 
to  Isaac  as  the  God  of  his  father  Abraham,  and 
to  Jacob  as  the  God  of  his  fathers,  Abraham  and 
Isaac;  and  every  instance  of  this  phraseology 
carries  with  it  the  same  argumentative  power. 

(3.)  Psalm  viii.  5.  "For  thou  hast  made  him  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  him  with 
glory  and  honour." 
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I  am  quite  aware  that  the  prindpal  refer- 
ence of  this  psalm,  (for  I  take  the  apostle's 
use  of  it,  in  Heb.  iL  as  an  accommodation,) 
is  to  man's  dominion  over  the  creatures;  but 
there  seems  a  significant  power  in  the  phrase, 
"a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  which  this 
idea  does  not  exhaust.  When  man  is  said 
to  be  so  created  as  to  be  but  ^^  a  little  lower" 
than  these  celestial  spirits,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  believe,  that  a  capability  of  endless 
being  is  among  the  prerogatives  in  which  he  is 
"equal  unto  the  angels." 

(4.)  Eccles.  ill.  21,  "  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of 
a  man  which  goeth  upwards,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
beast  which  goeth  downwards  to  the  earth?" 

This  passage  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
direct  affirmation  of  the  separate  existence  of 
the  human  soul  after  death;  and  although  it 
does  not  expressly  assert  its  aptitude  to  endless 
existence,  yet  on  the  supposition,  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  was  a  fact,  that  the  idea 
entertained  of  future  existence  was  that  it  was 
naturally  endless,  the  phraseology  would  be 
fitly  expressive  of  it. 

(5.)    Luke  XX.  36.    "Neither  can  they  die  any 


more." 


This  is  nothing  short  of  an  express  declaration 
of  the  deathlessness  of  the  future  life,  drawn 
from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  by  an  artful  in- 
terrogation, which   made  him  a   party  to  the 
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controversy  between   the   Pharisees   and   the 
Sadducees  in  relation  to  it*" 

(6.)  2  Tim.  i.  10,  "  Who  hath  abolished  death, 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
the  gospel.** 

The  apostle  thus  teaches  us  that  God's  mer- 
ciful dispensation  towards  mankind,  which  is 
here  (as  elsewhere)  called  ^Hhe  gospel/'  and 
of  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  both  Priest 
and  Prophet,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  human 
destiny,  and  makes  more  clear  than  ever  it  had 
been  the  prospect  of  an  endless  life.  This 
statement  evidently  implies  that  endless  life 
had  always  been  the  prospect  of  mankind,  al- 
though antecedently  not  so  clearly  revealed.f 

The  sum  of  the  scriptural  branch  of  our  in- 
quiry is,  that  the  bible  affords  no  countenance 
whatever  to  the  opinion  that  man's  being  has  a 
natural  limit ;  that  the  deathlessness  of  the  life 
to  come  is,  at  least  on  one  occasion  (thanks  to 
Jewish  malignity)  expressly  asserted ;  that  it  is 
in  other  passages  necessarily  implied ;  and  that 
every  reference  to  a  future  existence  may  justly 
be  interpreted  of  an  endless  one. 

Apart  from  the  verbal  testimony  of  scripture 
to  the  natural  immortality  of  man,  a  proof  of 
the  doctrine  may  be  deduced  from  a  fact  with 
which  the  divine  oracles  make  us  acquainted ;  I 

•  See  *'  Who  will  live  for  ever  1 " 
f  See  an  extended  notice  of  this  passage  p.  102,  et  seq. 
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refer  to  the  great  and  all-important  fact  in  the 
evangelical  system,  that  the  divine  and  the 
human  natures  are  combined  in  the  person  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  shall  not  here  notice 
any  question  which  may  be  rabed  as  to  the  fact 
itself,  but  shall  take  it  for  granted  by  the 
readers  of  this  volume,  that  the  Kedeemer  is 
God  incarnate. 

Now  this  fact  surely  contains  decisive  in- 
struction respecting  the  nature  of  man.  It  is 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  degree  of  simi- 
larity and  congruity  between  the  human  and 
divine  natures,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of 
their  amalgamation,  as  the  constituent  parts  of 
one  being;  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
enumeration  of  the  particulars  in  which  such 
resemblance  must  be  supposed  to  exist,  with- 
out including  in  it  natural  immortality,  or  an 
adaptation  to  existence  without  any  natural 
limit.  For  if  there  be  a  natural  limit  to  the 
existence  of  the  human  being,  that  will  arrive 
as  certainly  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  in  that  of  any  other  individual  of  mankind: 
yet  how  can  such  an  occurrence  in  his  case 
be  supposed?  It  could  amount  to  no  less 
than  a  dissolution  of  the  person  of  the  incar- 
nate Saviour  himself,  by  the  extinction  of 
one  of  its  two  great  constituents.  Such  an 
issue  must  surely  be  pronounced  both  incredible 
and  impossible.  In  other  words,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  divine  wisdom  should  have  framed 
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the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  by  combining 
in  it  two  elements  of  unequal  duration;  ele- 
ments of  which  the  one  should  exist  for  ever, 
while  the  other  should  arrive  at  a  natural  period 
of  extinction.  Had  not  the  human  nature  been 
adapted  to  endless  being,  it  would  never  have 
been  inwrought  into  the  structure  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

If  it  should  occur  to  the  reader  as  an  objec- 
tion to  this  reasoning,  that  the  nature  thus 
wonderfully  blended  with  the  divinity  was  liable 
to  death,  let  him  simply  call  to  mind  the  differ- 
ence between  death  and  extinction.  Death  is 
not  the  cessation  of  human  existence,  but  merely 
a  change  in  its  mode ;  and  it  is  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  human  existence  touchino:  onlv  the 
organic  functions,  and  not  at  all  aflecting  con- 
sciousness or  mental  activity.  There  was 
nothing,  therefore,  in  man's  liability  to  death 
which  could  raise  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Deity. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  which  has  now  been 
instituted  is,  in  both  its  branches,  one  and  the 
same.  It  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  God 
made  man  to  exist  for  ever. 

To  the  conclusion  at  which  I  thus  arrive,  it 
affords  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  my  brethren, 
with  whom  I  have  been  thus  far  engaged  in  dis- 
cussion, present  no  opposition.  For,  singular 
as  it  may  appear,  not  one  of  them  has  called  the 
doctrine  of  man's  natural  immortality  in  ques- 
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tion.  With  one  consent  they  have  aigoed 
against  the  opinion^  that  mankind  '^  poeitiv^ 
shall,'*  and  "  must,"  live  for  ever.  Hence  they 
have  insisted,  (erroneously,  however,)  that  death 
is  at  once  the  loss  of  existence,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  from  which  they  have  inferred  (cat- 
rectly,  on  their  premises,)  that  the  wicked  wiff 
not  live  for  ever ;  but  their  argument  is  wholly 
without  bearing  on  the  question,  whether  they 
are  by  nature  adapted  to  do  so. 

What  should  be  demonstrated,  if  the  doctrine 
of  man's  natural  immortality  is  to  be  set  aside, 
is  not  that  there  is  a  penaly  but  that  there  is  a 
natural  termination  of  human  existence.  Should 
such  a  fact  be  established,  and  should  any  exist 
after  the  arrival  of  that  period,  their  existence 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God  through 
Christ.  This,  however,  so  far  from  being  proved, 
has  not  been  asserted,  or  even  conjectured.* 

The  stone  over  which  our  brethren  have 
stumbled  it  is  not  hard  to  discern.  They  have 
come  upon  the  question  of  man's  immortality, 
not  in  the  way  of  direct  inquiry,  but  as  a  ques- 
tion collateral  to  another  investigation.  They 
have  been  engaged  on  the  subject  of  future 
punishment,  and  in  particular  on  the  question 
of  its  endless  duration.  The  language  of  scrip- 
ture constrains  them  to  acknowledge  that  suffer- 
ing will  continue  for  ever,  if  the  sinner  exists 

•  A  partial  exception  may  be  claimed  by  Mr.  Dobney ;  se* 
p.  74. 
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for  ever ;  and  they  have  taken  up  the  opinion 
that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  deaths  and  that 
death  is  loss  of  being,  in  order  to  make  their 
way  to  the  conclusion  that  penal  suffering  will 
have  an  end. 

To  avoid  this  entanglement  of  the  two  sub- 
jects one  with  another,  was  the  principal  reason 
why  I  determined  to  consider  the  question  of 
immortaUty  by  itself;  and  I  am  not  without 
hope,  that,  in  this  more  direct  and  simple  light, 
its  true  determination  may  have  been  satisfac- 
torily effected. 

If  so  much  may  with  safety  be  presumed, 
imd  if  the  argument  respecting  the  duration  of 
future  suffering  shall  be  taken  up  from  the 
point  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  attitude 
in  which  that  question  will  stand  is  capable  of 
easy  and  clear  definition.  We  shall  no  longer 
hear  of  endless  existence  being  the  gift  of  God 
through  Christ  to  believers,  seeing  that  exist- 
ence without  any  natural  limit,  and,  conse- 
quently, without  end  unless  from  some  preter- 
natural cause,  is  the  prerogative  of  man,  as  man. 
This,  however,  will  by  no  means  authorize  the 
conclusion,  that  future  suffering  will  not  end. 
A  defence  of  the  contrary  opinion  may  still  be 
attempted,  either  on  the  ground  that  extinction 
constitutes  the  punishment  of  sin,  or  on  the 
ground  that  happiness  will  finally  be  vouchsafed 
to  all;  but  those  who  admit,  with  the  authors 
before  us,  that  if  man's  existence  is  naturally 
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endless,  penal  misery  must  be  so  too,  inasmuch 
as  the  words  of  scripture  necessitate  the  belief 
that  sinners  will  suffer  as  long  as  it  is  of  their 
nature  to  exist,  are  by  our  conclusion  shut  up 
to  the  admission  of  endless  suffering. 

The  case  is  this.  Before  the  whole  race  of 
man  is  an  existence  naturally  endless,  an  ex- 
istence constituting  the  theatre  on  which  the 
righteous  Governor  will  develop  the  issues  of 
his  moral  administration,  whether  happy  or 
miserable.  The  happy  result  of  human  pro- 
bation, it  is  by  our  hypothesis  assumed  will  be 
realized  in  everlasting  joy ;  and  the  question  is, 
whether,  in  the  alternative  of  a  painful  result, 
the  scriptures  lead  us  to  expect  that  God  will 
depart  from  the  course  of  nature,  and  exter- 
minate the  guilty  ;  or  whether  they  teach, 
that  both  the  issues  of  the  divine  system  are, 
like  itself,  of  a  moral  kind,  and  that  the  doom  of 
the  wicked  will,  in  strict  antithesis  to  the  lot  of 
the  righteous,  be  everlasting  sorrow.  Upon 
this  point  there  is  much  unanimity  among  the 
writers  I  have  been  reviewing.  Although  not 
every  where  consistent  with  themselves,  with 
one  accord  they  agree  in  this,  and  I  agree  with 
them,  that,  if  man  is  to  exist  for  ever,  those 
who  live  and  die  in  sin  will  for  ever  suffer ;  an 
issue  which  may  God  make  us  wise  to  avoid, 
for  his  mercy  sake !     Amen. 
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WHO  WILL  LIVE  FOR  EVER? 


Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  several  publica- 
tions have  appeared,  of  widely  different  character 
and  pretensions  indeed,  but  having  a  general  agree- 
ment in  this,  that  the  authors  of  them  call  in 
question  the  usually  received  doctrine  of  man's 
proper  immortality,*  and  inculcate  in  its  stead  the 
sentiment  that  immortality  is  the  gift  of  Christ  to 
his  people. 

During  a  recent  careful  perusal  of  these  works,  a 
text  of  Scripture  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  applicability  to 
the  subject,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  been  cited 
in  either  of  them.  I  may,  therefore,  perhaps,  be 
permitted,  without  at  present  entering  any  further 
into  the  controversy,  to  propose  a  few  thoughts 
respecting  it. 

The  text  to  which  I  refer  occurs  in  Luke  xx.  36, 
and  consists  of  these  words : — 

"NEITHER   CAN   THEY   DIE   ANY    MOKE." 

As  this  text,  however,  is  part  of  an  extended 
passage,  it  will  be  proper  in  the  outset  to  exhibit  it 
in  its  connexion.     The  whole  is  as  follows : — 

•  See  note  A. 
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Luke  XX.  27—38. 

''27  Then  came  to  bim  certain  of  the  Sadducees, 
which  deny  that  there  is  any  resurrection;  and  they 
asked  him, 

"28  Saying,  Master,  Moses  wrote  unto  us,  If  any 
man's  brother  die,  having  a  wife,  and  he  die  without 
children,  that  his  brother  should  take  his  wife,  and  raise 
up  seed  unto  his  brother. 

"29  There  were  therefore  seven  brethren:  and  the 
first  took  a  wife,  and  died  without  children. 

"30  And  the  second  took  her  to  wife,  and  he  died 
childless. 

"  31  And  the  third  took  her ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
seven  also  :  and  they  left  no  children,  and  died. 

"  32  Last  of  all  the  woman  died  also. 

"  33  Therefore  in  the  resurrection  whose  wife  of  them 
is  she  1  for  seven  had  her  to  wife. 

"34  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them.  The 
children  of  this  world  marry,  and  are  given  in  marriage : 

**35  But  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to 
obtain  that  world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  : 

"  36  Neither  can  they  die  any  more  :  for  they  are 
equal  unto  the  angels ;  and  are  the  children  of  God, 
being  the  children  of  the  resurrection. 

"  37  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  shewed 
at  the  bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jaaob. 

"38  For  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living :  for  all  live  unto  him."* 

I. 

This  was  part  of  a  systematic  effort  by  the  com- 

*  Matthew  and  Mark  relate  the  same  occurrence,  but  with 
greater  brevity,  and  with  a  few  minor  differences.  Matt.  xxii. 
23-32.  Mark  xii.  18—27. 
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bined  enemies  of  Christ,  ''to  entangle  him  in  his 
talk."  Although  they  were  in  this  respect  animated 
by  a  common  design,  however,  they  held  opinions, 
both  political  and  theological,  of  great  diversity,  and 
they  made  their  attack  separately,  each  party  with 
its  favourite  weapon. 

The  interrogatory  framed  by  the  Sadducees  re- 
lated, we  are  told,  to  "  the  resurrection."  There  is 
reason  to  doubt,  however,  whether  this  term  conveys 
the  whole  case.  It  is  true  that  the  members  of  this 
sect  did,  as  we  are  here  informed,  "  deny  that  there 
was  any  resurrection ;"  but  it  is  known  also  that  they 
denied  much  more  than  this.  From  the  testimony 
of  Josephus  it  appears  that,  as  a  philosophical 
school,  they  were  the  materialists  of  that  age  and 
nation,  not  allowing  the  soul  to  be  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  or,  consequently,  to  be  capable  of  existence 
separate  from  the  body.  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  informs  us 
that  they  said,  "  There  was  no  resurrection,  neither 
angel  nor  spirit,"  (Acts  xxiii.  8.)  With  them,  con- 
sequently, the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was 
identical  with  that  of  a  future  existence.  If  there 
was  a  resurrection,  there  was  of  course  a  future  life ; 
and  if  there  was  a  future  life,  there  must  in  their 
view  be  a  resurrection,  since,  according  to  them, 
there  could  be  no  future  life  but  in  the  body.  The 
question  framed  by  the  Sadducees  must,  therefore, 
in  all  propriety,  be  held  to  relate  generally  to  the 
subject  of  a  future  life,  rather  than  to  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  This  view  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  either  the  etymology  or  the  use 
of  the  term   avacrratf/g,  which,  when  it  relates  to  a 
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future  state,  is  by  our  translators  uniformly,  but 
sometimes  unhappily,  rendered  resurrection,* 

As  the  interrogatory  of  the  Sadducees  related 
generally  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  so  it  related 
in  particular  to  a  difficulty  with  which  they  conceived 
this  doctrine  to  be  hopelessly  clogged.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  the  PhanBees,  who  strongly 
maintained  it,  allow  the  indulgence  of  the  sensual 
appetites  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  they  had  often 
pleased  themselves  vnth  the  confusion  to  which  they 
had  put  their  rivals  for  popular  favour  by  means  of 
their  ingeniously  constructed  hypothetical  case.  In 
the  instance  of  our  Lord  they  doubtless  expected  a 
similar  triumph. 

The  divine  Teacher  took  the  question  just  as  the 
Sadducees  put  it,  and  framed  his  answer  in  the 
directest  manner.  Beginning  vnth  a  concession, 
that  "  the  children  of  this  world"  did  **  marry,  and 
were  given  in  marriage,"  he  proceeded  to  assert  that 
in  *'*'  that  world"  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place;  and 
he  immediately  assigned  the  reason  why,  namely, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  world  did  not-— could 
not— -die.  The  bearing  of  this  reason  is  obvious. 
Marriage  is  designed  to  perpetuate  the  human  race, 
a  purpose  for  which  it  is  rendered  necessary  by 
man's  liability  to  death ;  in  a  state,  consequently,  in 
which  none  could  die,  a  condition,  the  sole  object  of 
which  was  to  repair  the  ravages  of  death,  would  be 
both  a  redundance  and  an  incongruity. 

By  this  natural  and  simple  view  of  the  passage,  I 

*  See  Dwight's  Theology,  Disc,  clxvi. ;  also  Campbell  on  the 
Gospels,  Macknight's  Harmony,  Hammond's  Paraphrase,  and 
Heinsii  fixercitationes  Sacrse,  on  Matthew  xxii.  23,  et  seg. 
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am  led  to  consider  our  Lord's  words,  **  Neitheb 
CAN  THEY  DIE  ANT  MOSE,"  as  exhibiting  an 
essential  feature  of  the  future  life  of  mankind, 
namely,  its  deathless*  character,  To  my  mind  they 
constitute  a  direct  and  positive  assertion  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  race. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the  objection  (I  believe 
there  is  only  one)  which  will  be  made  to  this  con- 
clusion, "  Our  Lord,"  it  will  be  said,  "  is  speaking 
of  the  righteous  only.  Look  at  the  terms  he 
employs.  Is  it  possible  you  can  understand  these  of 
the  wicked?"  I  must  endeavour  to  meet  this 
objection. 

II. 

1.  In  order  to  do  this,  in  the  first  place,  I  look 
more  narrowly  to  the  question  which  was  addressed 
by  the  Sadducees  to  our  Lord. 

This  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects ;  the  first  re- 
lating to  the  basis  on  which  it  was  raised,  and  the 
second  to  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented. 

As  to  the  former,  we  are  told  that  the  Sadducees 
denied  "that  there  was  any  future  life,"t  ver.  23. 
Their  scepticism  on  this  point,  then,  was  universal. 
They  denied  not  merely  a  partial  future  life,  such  as 
an  exclusively  happy  one,  which  might  belong  to  the 
Jews  only,  or  to  the  righteous  only,  if  this  had  been 
then  imagined  ;  but  they  denied  that  there  was  any 
future  life.  Their  infidelity,  therefore  (as  is  well 
known,  indeed,  from  other  evidence  also),  affected 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  its  widest  aspect,  and 

♦  See  note  B. 
f  I  shall  nov  use  the  freedom  of  habitually  employing  the 
phnae  future  life  instead  of  the  word  reaurreciion. 
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the  question  they  raised  upon  it  would  naturally  be 
of  a  bearing  equally  wide. 

If  we  examine  the  particular  form  which  their 
interrogatory  assumed,  we  shall  find  it  to  agree  witii 
this  expectation.  Upon  a  hypothetical  case  of  a 
woman  having,  imder  a  statute  of  Moses,  become 
the  wife  of  seven  brothers  in  succession,  they  pro- 
posed this  query:  "In  the  future  life,  whose  wife 
shall  she  be?'*  This  question,  it  is  evident,  con- 
templated none  of  the  distinctions  existing  among 
mankind,  whether  national  or  religious.  It  was 
raised  out  of  circumstances  incident  to  general 
society.  Neither  was  it  customary  for  just  persons 
oidy  to  marry,  nor  were  just  persons  only,  when 
married,  under  the  operation  of  the  Mosaic  statute. 
This  extended  to  all  Jews ;  and  the  Jews  as  a  nation 
represented,  with  no  variation  germane  to  our  argu- 
ment, the  condition  of  the  world. 

Now  the  scope  of  a  question  is  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  the  scope  of  the  answer.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that,  generally  speaking,  a  person 
of  ordinary  courtesy,  if  he  answer  a  question  at  all, 
answers  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  put  to  him ; 
and  that,  indeed,  he  always  does  so,  with  the 
exception  of  peculiar  cases  in  which  he  may  have 
a  reason  for  doing  otherwise,  which  reason  is  for  the 
most  part  likely  to  appear,  or  be  discoverable.  1 
infer  then,  that  our  Lord  in  this  instance  answered 
the  question  put  to  him  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
put ;  and  that,  consequently,  his  answer  related,  as 
the  question  did,  not  to  the  righteous  only,  but  to 
mankind  at  large. 

Can  anything  be  said  to  invalidate  this  inference? 
Is  there  any  amount  or  kind  of  evidence  to  show 
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that  in  his  own  mind  Christ  altered  the  scope  of  the 
question  before  he  answered  it  ?  Is  there  any  ap- 
parent, or  any  conceivable  reason  why  he  should 
have  done  so ;  or  why  he  should  not  have  answered 
it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  put  ?  I  reply  to  all 
these  interrogations  in  the  negative. 

I  may  do  more  than  this.  I  may  assert  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  there  were  the  strongest 
reasons  why  the  Lord  should  answer  the  question  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  put  to  him.  By  what 
other  method  could  he  expect  to  put  to  shame,  or 
even  to  silence,  the  shrewd  men  who  were  bent  on 
ensnaring  him?  Would  they  not  have  taken  im- 
mediate advantage  of  any  semblance  of  evasion,  and 
have  triumphantly  retorted — "Ah!  you  cannot 
answer  the  question  as  we  put  it  to  you  ?'* 

2.  Let  us  now  look  more  particularly  at  the  an- 
swer returned  by  our  Lord  to  the  question  proposed 
to  him. 

We  may  begin  by  remarking  how  consistently 
with  the  view  now  taken  it  opens.  "  The  children 
of  this  world  marry."  Here  is  no  restriction.  The 
phrase  used  is  one  which,  in  this  connexion,  no 
party  would  think  of  confining  either  to  the  right- 
eous or  the  wicked.  It  obviously  denotes  simply 
the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  without  distinction  of 
any  kind.     All  "  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage." 

The  meaning  of  this  phrase,  then,  naturally  settles 
that  of  the  contrasted  phrase,  "  they  which  shall  be 
accoimted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world."  The  anti- 
thesis determines  this  to  mean  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  to  come. 

Notice  also  the  complete  solution  of  the  Saddu- 
cean  difficulty  supplied  by  our  Lord's  words  thus 
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understood.  If  he  meant  to  speak  of  all  mankind, 
his  declaration  that  marriage  had  no  existence  in 
the  future  world  removed  altogether  the  alleged 
source  of  perplexity  presented  to  him. 

The  subsequent  silence  of  the  Sadducees  proyes 
them  to  have  imderstood  the  answer  as  applying  to 
the  entire  breadth  of  their  question.  Had  Christ  left 
himself  open  to  retort,  both  the  known  acuteness  of 
his  adversaries,  and  the  special  character  of  the 
effort  to  entangle  him  which  was  in  progress  at  the 
moment,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  would 
have  turned  upon  him  in  some  such  manner  as  this : 
'  You  have  told  us  how  it  would  be  if  the  parties 
were  righteous ;  tell  its  how  it  wotdd  be  if  they  wen 
wicked?^ 

A  confirmation  of  the  view  I  am  advocating  may  he 
derived  from  our  Lord's  words  in  the  38th  verse : — 

"  37  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised  even  Moses  shewed 
at  the  bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

"  38  For  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living : 
for  all  live  unto  him.^^ 

*"  All  live  unto  him."  To  whom  does  this  word 
^'  alV  apply?  The  commentators  generally,  having 
assumed  that  the  future  life  our  Lord  speaks  of  is 
exclusively  a  happy  one,  are  led  of  necessity  to 
interpret  this  phrase  of  the  spiritual  children  of 
Abraham.  I  maintain,  however,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  this  assumption.  The  language  em- 
ployed by  our  Lord  is  as  remote  as  possible  from 
any  semblance  of  restriction.  The  proposition  he 
puts  forward  is,  "that  the  dead  are  raised,'*  or 
rather  "that  the  dead  still  exist.'*  In  what  more 
general  terms  could  he  have  spoken  ? 
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It  is  held,  indeed,  that  the  nature  of  his  proof  is 
restrictiye ;  since  to  be  a  God  to  a  person  is  to  hold 
a  relation  to  him  necessarily  spiritual  and  gracious. 
But  I  deny  this  altogether.  No  doubt  the  phrase 
may  be  understood  in  that  sense ;  but  it  may  be 
understood  also  in  a  carnal  sense.  And  in  a  carnal 
sense  it  must  have  been  used  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  since  it  was  used  respecting  the  entire 
posterity  of  Abraham  in  this  line.  If,  indeed,  the 
covenant  relation  was  confined  to  the  godly  part  of 
this  posterity,  by  what  title  did  the  remainder  inherit 
Canaan?  I  affirm,  therefore,  that  the  covenant 
relation  intended  by  our  Lord,  if  he  referred  to  any 
at  all,  was  the  carnal  relation  which  God  established 
between  himself  and  Abraham,  with  his  posterity 
traced  through  Isaac  and  Jacob.  In  this  view  his 
argument  must  apply,  at  the  least,  to  the  whole 
Jewish  nation ;  and  in  them  we  have  a  mixture  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  sufficient  to  defy  all 
further  attempts  to  restrict  his  words  to  either  of 
these  classes  alone. 

I  am  disposed,  however,  to  go  further  than  this, 
and  to  maintain  that  God's  covenant  relation  to 
Abraham  was  only  accidentally  in  our  Lord's  contem- 
plation. It  appears  to  me  that  he  cited  the  case 
principally  as  one  in  which  God  was  declared  to 
hold  a  relation  to  men  not  then  living  in  "  this 
world;"  and  that,  although  this  case  was  pre-emi- 
nently adapted  to  his  Jewish  and  Sadducean  auditory 
(an  obvious  and  very  sufficient  reason  for  the  selec- 
tion of  it),  any  other  case  of  a  substantially  similar 
kind  would  have  been  equally  conclusive.  For, 
although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  relation  which  God 
held  to  Abraham  was  one  of  favour,  it  is  not  in  this 


^^U'Cau^^i.  ;  K(   f'^rCi.  7^. 
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])oint  that  its  force  in  the  present  argument  Kes. 
Any  kind  of  relation  on  God's  part  to  a  dead  man, 
is  as  direct  and  complete  a  demonstration  of  his 
existence  as  any  other:  one  of  anger  is  quite  as 
conclusive  as  one  of  love.  Putting  aside,  then,  the 
mere  accident  of  the  benignant  character  of  God's 
relation  to  Abraham,  our  Lord's  argument  is  strictly 
this :  '  You  say  dead  men  do  not  exist ;  yet  in  your 
/  own  scriptures  God  is  declared  to  hold  a  relation  to 
men  now  dead.  God,  however,  does  not  hold  a 
relation  to  non-existent  men,  therefore  these  men 
still  exist.'  Hence  the  conclusion  naturally  follows, 
that  all  men  exist  after  death,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
relations  of  some  kind  which  God  is  declared  to 
hold  to  all  men,  though  dead. 

Archbishop  Whately  observes  that  Christ  selected 
persons  who  had  died  "  the  common  death  "  of  men, 
in  order  to  secure  the  universal  application  of  his 
argument ;  "  so  that  if  thet/  were  spoken  of  as  still 
living  in  another  state,  the  like  might  be  inferred  of 
ALL  men."  * 

Now,  if  this  part  of  our  Lord's  reply  to  the  Sad- 
ducees  related  to  all  mankind,  is  it  not  certain  that 
the  former  part  of  it  must  have  done  so  too  ?  The 
"all"  who  live  unto  God,"  are  plainly  those  who 
"  cannot  die  any  more." 

in. 

I  will  now  examine  the  phrases  which  are  appa- 
rently in  favour  of  restricting  our  Lord's  answer  to 
the  righteous. 

1.  The  first  of  these  occurs  in  the  35th  verse 
"  They  which  shall  he  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world."      This   seems   to   be   said   as   though  the 

*  Scripture  Revelations  of  a  Future  State,  p.  21 . 
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"  world"  intended  were  a  happy  one,  and  as  though 
admission  to  it  were  a  matter  of  peculiarity  and 
favour. 

The  passage  in  the  original  is  as  follows  : — 0/  6i 
xoLTa^m&hrti  roD  a/mOi  sxsivov  Tuyiiv, 

The  stress  here  lies  upon  two  terms,  to  obtain^ 
and  to  he  accounted  worthy. 

The  English  word  to  obtain^  undoubtedly  implies 
an  idea  of  personal  effort  or  desert ;  but  it  is  in  this 
respect  a  bad  representative  of  the  Greek  term 
Tvy')(dv(a.  Even  the  Latin  obtineo  is  less  objection- 
able than  the  English  obtain,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the 
meanings  assigned  to  it  is  to  have  or  possess.  Tvy^dvu 
is  best  rendered,  however,  by  the  Latin  verb  nan- 
ciscoTj  which  means,  *'  to  get,  receive,  or  obtain, 
espedaUy  by  accident,  or  without  exertion  or  previous 
intention,^^  ToO  aiuvog  sxsmu  rxiyu^,  therefore,  cannot 
be  more  fitly  rendered  than  by  the  English  phrase, 
"  to  enter  on  that  world.'' 

The  principal  stress,  however,  lies  upon  the  word 
xara^i^w,  to  account  worthy.  That  the  reader  may 
have  the  whole  question  before  him,  I  will  exhibit 
all  the  passages  in  which  xara^i^w,  and  its  kindred 
word,  d^/d«,  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  places  in  which  xara^tSa  is  employed  are  only 
four.  The  first  is  now  under  consideration,  and  the 
other  three  are  as  follows : — 

Luke  xxL  36.  "  Watch  ye,  therefore,  and  pray  always, 
that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the 
Son  of  man." 

Acts  V.  41.  "  And  they  departed  from  the  presence 
of  the  council,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  his  name." 

U 
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2  Thess;  i.  5.  "  That  ye  may  be  counted  worthy  of  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

The  kindred  tenn  a^i6u  is  used  in  tlie  following 
instances : — 

Luke  vii.  7.  "  Wherefore  neither  thought  I  mytdj 
worthy  to  come  unto  thee." 

Acts  zv.  38.  *'  But  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  bin 
with  them." 

Acts  xxviii.  22.  "  But  we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what 
thou  thinkest." 

2  Thess.  i.  11.  ^  That  our  GUkI  would  count  you  wor- 
thy of  this  calling.*' 

1  Tim.  y.  17.  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  ht 
counted  worthy  of  double  honour." 

Heb.  iii.  3.  "  For  this  man  was  counted  worthy  of 
more  glory  than  Moses." 

Heb.  z.  29.  ''  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall 
he  he  thought  worthy  P 

The  critical  reader  (for  to  such  I  must  address 
myself  on  a  question  of  criticism)  will  observe  that 
both  these  verbs,  dt^/oo;  and  xara^/ow,  are  used, 
sometimes  in  the  active,  and  sometimes  in  the  pas- 
sive  voice.  To  them  both,  when  used  in  the  passive 
voice,  Schleusner,  in  his  Lexicon,  attaches  the  fol- 
lowing meanings : — 

''  a^iouffdai  Tivog,  is  didtur  qui  aliquid  consequitur 
et  habety  et  aliqua  re  afficitur^  in  utramque  partem!* 

""  Kara^toijffdxt,  nancisci  aliquid^  consequi,  obtinere; 
idem  quod  T\jyyoLv%iv.** 

"  He  is  said  to  be  counted  worthy  of  any- 
thing who  obtains  or  possesses  it,  or  is  affected  by  it, 
in  any  way.*' 

"  To  BE  COUNTED  WORTHY,  to  get,  to  attain,  to 
obtain;  the  same  as  rvy^dvav!^     Now  rvyx^ntv  is 
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the  very  word  which  is  employed  in  the  Terse  under 
consideration,  and  somewhat  unhappily  rendered  to 
obtain. 

If  the  reader  will  try  the  meaning  thus  given  in 
the  several  passages,  he  will  be  able  to  estimate  for 
himself  its  applicability  and  Talue. 

Heb.  X.  29.  '^  How  much  sorer  punishment  shall  he 
suffer,^'' 

Heb.  iii.  3.  ''  For  this  man  received  more  glory  than 
Moses." 

1  Tim.  V.  17.  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  receive 
double  honour." 

2  Thess.  L  5.  ^  That  ye  may  e'nter  the  kingdom  of 
€k)d." 

In  all  these  passages  the  idea  of  possession  is 
obviously  required,  and  if  it  is  not  conveyed  by  «i§/&w, 
and  xaro^/^oi,  it  is  not  exprensed  at  all. 

In  some  cases  the  expression  seemn  to  be  repeated, 
so  that  one  or  other  of  the  word.s  employed  must  be 
considered  as  redundant.  So  in  the  following 
passages : — 

Acts  V.  41.  "  Rejoicing  that  they  mffered  shame/'  <S:c. 
Luke  xxL  36.  "That  ye  may  e$cape  from  all  these 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass." 


And,  in  like  manner,  in  the  passage  before  us. 
'*  They  who  shall  enter  on  that  world." 

Such  redundancy  of  expression  is  not  without 
example  in  the  Greek  writers,  and  one  instance  of  it 
is  cited  by  Schleusner,  under  the  word  xara^/6«. 

The  same  view  is  taken  by  Castalio,  in  whose 
translation  the  words  are  thus  rendered — ^^  quihus 
vitam  iUam  assequi  contigit :  those  to  whom  it  has 

U  2 
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happened  to  enter  on  that  life."  This  is  merely  a 
Latin  form  of  expression  for,  "those  who  have 
entered  on  that  life." 

For  my  own  part,  I  profess  myself  content  to  follow 
the  critical  guidance  of  the  eminent  scholars  I  have 
quoted,  and  the  passage  consequently  presents  no 
difficulty  at  this  point  to  me.  But  supposing  some 
degree  of  difficulty  yet  to  remain  as  to  the  use  of  the 
term  xara^iou,  must  not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
be  held,  according  to  all  laws  of  sound  criticism, 
determinable  by  the  exigency  of  the  passage,  and  the 
general  considerations  which  decide  its  meaning  ? 

2.  I  pass  on  now  to  some  other  phrases.  In  the 
36th  verse  we  are  told  that  those  who  have  entered 
on  that  world  "  are  equal  unto  the  angels,  and  are  the 
children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection ;" 
terms  which  it  may  be  thought  hard  to  apply  to  any 
but  the  righteous.     I  will  notice  them  in  their  order. 

*'  Equal  unto  the  angels :  iadyyikot^  This  word 
would  be  better  rendered,  according  to  all  authorities, 
"  similar  to  angels  ;"  or  as  it  is  happily  phrased  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  "  on  a  par  with  angels."*  The 
point  of  similarity  intended  by  its  use  is  always  to  be 
suggested  and  determined  by  the  connexion.  In  this 
case  it  is  only  that  they  will  '*  neither  marry  nor  be 
given  in  marriage,"  since  "they  cannot  die  any  more ;" 
and  it  involves  no  inconsistency  to  say,  that  even 
wicked  men  will,  in  the  future  world,  resemble  angels 
in  these  respects.  Our  Lord's  words  convey  nothing 
more. 

The  expression  is  varied  a  little  by  Matthew,  who 
says,  that  "  in  the  future  life,  men  are  as  the  angels 

*  Saturday  Evening — Endless  Life. 
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of  God  in  heaven,''  This  phrase,  of  course,  defines  j 
the  holy  angels ;  but  it  does  not  entail  the  idea  of  a  \ 
resemblance  to  them  in  their  holiness.  The  similar-  . 
ity  is  confined  to  the  points  already  indicated. 

"  The  children  of  God :  vhtrov  ^goD."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  phrase  is  often  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  denote  a  state  of  spiritual  privilege,  and 
that,  by  association,  it  more  naturally  conveys  to  us 
this  idea  than  any  other.  The  thoughtful,  however, 
will  be  aware  of  the  danger  which  lurks  in  such 
associations.  Every  reader  will  recollect  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  Paul  employed  the  equivalent 
phrase,  "  the  ofispring  of  God,*'  (Acts  xvii.  28,)  to 
express  our  natural  relation  to  God  as  our  creator. 
The  critics  generally  concur  in  assigning  to  the 
terms,  "  children  of  God,"  as  here  used,  the  general 
idea  of  similarity^  and  in  limiting  the  similarity 
intended  to  the  single  point  mentioned,  namely, 
exemption  from  death.  "  Neither  can  they  die  any 
more,"  being  in  this  respect  similar  to  God. 

"  Children  of  the  resurrection :  rrig  avaffrdtfscag  vio//'  • 
If  this  phrase  be  taken  as  it  is,  it  cannot  be  made  to 
mean  more  than  "persons  raised  from  the  dead;" 
the  sense  in  which  the  critics  generally  take  it.  Or 
if,  in  accordance  with  observations  already  made,  I 
render  it  "  children  of  the  future  life,"*  the  result  is 
the  same ;  it  means  "  persons  who  have  entered  on 
the  future  life."  In  a  word,  the  phrase  is  a  Hebraism, 
and  merely  states  a  fact  in  a  Hebrew  form  of 
expression.  It  denotes  nothing  of  character.  It  is 
as  applicable  to  the  wicked  as  to  the  righteous. 

These  remarks  seem  to  me  to  warrant  the  conclu- 

*  Yioi  r^g  iiva^iiaonaQ,    HeinHus, 
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sion,  that  there  is  not  in  the  phrases  whicli  appa- 
rently favour  a  limited  construction  of  our  Lord's 
words,  anything  irreconcilable  with  their  universal 
application. 

IV. 

/  Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  our  Lord  did 
/  refer  to  the  righteous  only  ;  and  let  us  see  how  his 
I      answer  will  appear  upon  this  hypothesis. 

1.  In  this  case,  either  it  is  an  answer  to  a  question 
which  was  not  put  to  him,  or  the  question  of  the 
Sadducees  must  also  be  held  to  refer  to  the  righteous 
only.  Is  there  any  groimd  on  which  the  demonstra- 
tion of  this  can  be  attempted?  So  far  as  I  have 
seen,  all  parties  allow  the  imrestricted  reference  of 
the  interrogatory. 

2.  In  this  case  our  Lord's  words  would  seem  to 
imply  that  there  is  no  future  existence  for  any  but 
the  righteous ;  since  his  speaking  of  them  peculiarly 
as  living  after  death  may  fairly  be  held  to  exclude 
others.  We  know,  however,  that  this  is  contrary 
to  the  truth.     See  John  v.  28,  29. 

Dr.  Campbell,  indeed,  remarks,  in  his  note  on  this 
place,  that  "  our  Lord,  agreeably  to  the  Jewish  style 
of  that  period,  calls  that  only  the  resurrection^  which 
is  a  resurrection  to  glory."  This,  however,  is 
assuming  what  requires  proof.  None  of  the  words 
used  by  our  Lord  establish  this,  while  the  whole 
context  supplies  the  strongest  reasons  for  a  contrary 
opinion.  The  reference  to  the  usual  "  Jewish  style 
of  that  period,"  is  altogether  unwarranted  and 
deceptive,  if,  as  appears,  the  Rabbinical  writers  are 
intended.     Mr.   Dodwell  himself,  whose  extensive    , 
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learning  has  been  always  admitted,  even  by  those 
who  have  most  zealously  argued  against  his  doctrine, 
speaks  explicitly  on  this  subject,  in  the  following 
terms : — "  If  I  had  thought  Rabbinical  testimonicH 
satisfactory  for  proving  opinions  received  among  the 
Jews  of  the  apostolical  age,  more  might  have  been 
said  from  them  for  disproving  the  tradition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  human  souls. 
.  .  .  But  I  confess  I  have  not  that  opinion  of  Ralj- 
binical  traditions,  as  to  take  them  for  competent 
proofs  of  the  opinions  of  their  ancestors  of  the 
apostles'  age,  without  better  corroborating  proof 
that  such  opinions  were  then  received."*  What  the 
current  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  in  that  age  was, 
appears  from  the  words  of  Paul  before  Felix  :  "  And 
have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  themselves  also 
allow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust."  Acts  xxiv.  15.   • 

Mr.  Whitef  indulges  in  an  assumption  similar  to 
Dr.  Campbell's,  when  he  says,  "  In  this  passage  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar 
privilege  ",of  the  righteous."  He  adduces  no  proof, 
but  merely  observes  that  *'  the  same  apparent  restric- 
.  tion  of  the  resurrection  occurs  in "  some  other 
passages  which  he  cites.  This  may  be  true.  But  I 
suppose  it  is  not  to  be  held  that  such  restriction 
exists,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  particular 
case  to  demonstrate  it.  In  the  passage  now  before 
us  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  beyond  a  slight 
appearance,  dissipated  on  examination. 

3.  If  it  be  the  righteous  only  of  whom  our  Lord 

♦  Dodweirs  Epistolary  Discourse,  pp.  xlii.  xlv. 
t  Life  in  Christ,  p.  260. 
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speaks,  it  will  apparently  follow  that  in  the  world  to 
come,  if  all  exist,  the  righteous  only  will  be  incapa- 
ble of  marriage.     On  this  view  of  the  passage,  it  is 
clearly  of  the  righteous  alone  that  our  Lord  asserts 
this  incapacity  ;  and  his  asserting  it  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, affords  room  for  an  inference  that  a  simikr 
disqualification  will  not  extend  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
/  Revolting  as  this  idea  may  appear,  Mr.  White  might 
/      seem  to  be  prepared  for  it,  since  he  holds  that  in  the 
'    .  resurrection  the   wicked   will  be   ^sHU  flesh  and 
.  blood,''*    Would  the  advocates  of  this  view  generally 
like  to  allow,  that  while  the  righteous  cannot  marry 
hereafter,  the  ^s-icked  may  ? 

4.  If  our  Lord's  answer  be  confined  to  the  right- 
eous, the  real  difficulty  suggested  by  the  Sadducees 
receives  no  solution  at  all.     They  wanted  to  know 
what,  in  the  future  world,  was  to  be  done  with  a 
woman  who  had  been  the  wife  successively  of  seven 
men  in  this.     It  was  no  solution  of  this  problem  to 
say,  that  in  that  world  the  righteous  did  not  marry ; 
since  it  was  plainly  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
some,  or  the  whole  of  this  party  might  have  been 
unrighteous.     To  suppose  that  Christ  satisfied  him- 
self with  an  answer  of  this  kind,  would  be  to  suppose 
that  he  palpably  evaded  a  question  to  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  reply.     Is  it  credible  that  the  Saddu- 
cees would  have  been  "  put  to  silence  "  by  such  an 
answer,  or  that  the  bystanders  would  have  applauded 
it  .'*     Let  what  is  written  be  duly  pondered.     "  And 
when  the  multitude  heard  this,  they  were  astonished 
at  his  doctrine."  Matt.  xxii.  23.      "  Then  certain  of 
the  scribes  answering,  said,  Master,  thou  hast  well 

*  Life  in  Christ,  p.  260. 
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said :  and  after  that  they  (the  Sadducees)  durst  not 
ask  him  any  question  at  alL"  Luke  xx.  39,  40. 

These  are  in  my  mind  objections  of  great  weight, 
I  may  say  decisive  objections,  against  confining  the 
application  of  our  Lord's  words  to  the  righteous. 
If,  however,  no  stress  were  to  be  laid  on  these  objec- 
tions, and  if  it  were  to  be  allowed  that  the  words 
might  relate  to  the  righteous,  I  observe  finally, 
that— 

5.  Nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  concession. 
For  the  question  is,  whether  the  immortality  here 
predicated  is  of  a  kind  which  can  be  regarded  as 
belonging  only  to  the  righteous.  Now  immortality, 
in  any  sense  in  which  it  can  be  the  gift  of  Christ  to 
his  people,  must  be  preternatural ;  not  a  property  of 
humanity,  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Creator, 
but  a  property  superadded  to  it  by  a  gift  of  grace. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  passage  before  us 
relates  exclusively  to  the  natural  properties  of  man. 
When  our  Lord  teaches  us  that,  in  the  world  to 
come,  human  beings  will  not  marry  because  they 
cannot  die,  he  is  surely  speaking  of  what  they  are  by  .< 
nature,  and  not  of  what  they  are  by  grace.  Can  we  , 
be  required  to  believe  that,  but  for  a  gift  of  Christ  to  ; 
the  saints,  marriage  would  have  had  scope  and  con- 
gruity  in  heaven  ?  What  then  in  hell  ?  Yet  it  is 
precisely  such  permanence  of  being  as  renders 
marriage  incongruous  that  the  text  asserts,  and 
nothing  more  :  and,  if  this  be  not  the  gift  of  Christ, 
then  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  can  be  worth  while  to  demand  its  applica- 
tion to  the  righteous  alone.  If  it  relates  to  natural 
properties  exclusively,  it  may   as  well  be  allowed, 

without  objection,  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  man- 
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kind  ;  an  act  of  obvious  justice  indeed,  since  all 
natural  properties  are  co-extensive  with  the  nature 
to  which  they  belong. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  entire  case,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  application  of  our  Lord's  answer  to 
the  whole  of  mankind  is  sustained  by  cogent  and 
conclusive  proofs.  *    ^  .       ♦     -^ 

.      .^, .     '  -   i  ■■  ■  -.  i  ^  -^  '      / 

A   I  revert  then,  with  unimpaired  confidence,  to  my 
^  conclusion,  that  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Neitheb 
/  CAN  THEY  DIE  ANY  MOKE,"  coustitutc  a  direct  and 
/     positive  declaration  of  the  immortality  of  the  human 
I     race.     To  this  I  may  add,  that  as  a  scriptural  de- 
\    claration  of  this  important  fact,  this  passage  is  of 
especial  value,  inasmuch  as  it  is  peculiarly  distinct, 
comprehensive,   and   emphatic.     "  If  yet,"    says  a 
distinguished  writer,   in   maintaining   "the   proper 
immortality  of  human  nature,"  and  after  adducing 
several  other  scriptural  forms  of  expression  —  '*  If 
yet  there  were  room  for  a  form  of  affirmation  which 
might  seem  to  comprise  all  others,  to  grasp  the  very 
idea  of  endless  existence,  and  to  exclude  ambiguity, 
we  find  it  in  our  Lord's  declaration  concerning  those 
who  should  be  'deemed  worthy  to  obtain*  part  in 
the    future    life   (Oure    ya^   anroQoLnh    sri    d-jvavrai), 
'  They  cannot  die  any  more,  being  on  a  par  with 
the  angels.'    The  terms  carry  the  idea  of  an  abstract, 
or  of  a  physical  impossibility  of  undergoing  dissolu- 
tion or  extinction :   such  are  to  be  made  heirs  of 
indestructible  existence. ''jf 
*  See  note  C. 
t  Saturday  Evening,  pp.  458,  459.     Although  Mr.  Taylor 
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Now  if  all  men  be  by  nature  immortal,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  righteous  cannot  in  any  peculiar  sense* 
be  said  to  be  the  gift  of  Christ  to  them.  It  is  a 
possession  which  they  inherit  from  the  bounty  of 
their  Creator,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  spe- 
cies ;  and  whatever  the  life  in  Christ,  or  by  Christ, 
announced  in  the  gospel,  may  be — of  which,  while 
fully  admitting  its  excellency  and  glory,  it  is  not 
for  me  here  to  say  anything — it  must  of  necessity 
be  looked  for  in  some  other  quarter.! 

has  not  e^tpressed,  he  would  doubtless  eUhw  the  exception  to  hi» 
last  assertion,  that  human,  like  all  other  created  existence,  is 
destructible  by  the  act  of  God. 

*  I  say  not  *'  in  any  peculiar  sense/'  because  there  is  a  system 
of  theology  according  to  which  the  existence  of  the  whole  po8te< 
rity  of  Adam  results  from  the  interposition  of  a  Redeemer.  In 
this  sense  it  might  be  affirmed  that  life,  both  here  and  hereafter, 
is  the  gift  of  Christ  to  man.  Such  a  sentiment,  however,  would 
evidently  have  no  relation  to  the  present  discussion. 

f  See  note  D. 
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NOTES. 


NOTE  A. 

MnoH  confusion  of  thought  and  waste  of  words  have 

arisen  from  the  want  of  a  clear  definition  of  the  term 

immortality.   Mr.  Dohney  *  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  itever- 

ending  existervce,    I  am  not  satisfied,  however,  with  this 

^  view  of  the  matter.    Immortality  is  strictly  the  opposite 

'     of  mortality — ^another  form  of  the  supposable  word,  non- 

mortalUy.    Now,  mortality  is  not  existence  of  any  kind, 

nor,  consequently,  can  immortality  be  so ;  but  as  mortality 

,  -  is  liahility  to  deaths  so  rvonrliability  to  death  must  be  the 

proper  definition  of  immortality.    Now  non-liability  to 

death  may  be — 

1.  Absolute,  as  belonging  to  the  Creator  only:  2. 
dependent,  as  belonging  to  beings  created. 

Further,  the  causes  tending  to  death  may  be  either 
(1)  internal,  or  (2)  external.  And  thus  dependent  im- 
mortality may  be  of  two  kinds :  1,  non-liability  to  death, 
whether  from  causes  internal  or  external ;  2,  non-liability 
to  death  from  internal  causes  alone. 

The  latter  of  these  two  is  the  proper  or  natural 
immortality  of  any  created  being.  It  means  that  the 
creature  to  whom  it  belongs  will  exist  for  ever,  according 
to  the  capacities  and  tendencies  conferred  on  it  by  the 
Creator,  and  on  the  supposition  that  these  be  uninter- 
ruptedly carried  out ;  leaving,  of  course,  the  possibility 

*  Future  Punishment,  p.  84. 
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of  its  existence  being  cut  off  by  any  competent  external 
cause,  such  as  the  act  of  God.  Now  this,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  as  I  suppose  it  is  generally  understood,  this 
and  no  more  is  the  immortality  pertaining  to  man. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  man  is  in  point  of  fact  liable  to 
death,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  mortal.  But  man  is  at 
the  same  time  both  mortal  and  immortal,  although  not, 
of  course,  in  the  same  sense.  Man  is  mortal,  and  the 
death  to  which  he  is  liable  falls  upon  his  body ;  man  is 
immortal,  and  the  immortality  he  possesses  attaches  to 
his  soul. 

That  the  view  above  given  of  man's  immortality  is  no 
novelty,  may  sufficiently  appear  by  the  following  brief 
extract  from  Clarke's  Letter  to  Dodwell,  which  expresses 
the  sentiment  generally  held  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago : — "  When  we  speak  of  the  soul  as  created  naturally 
immortal,  we  mean  that  it  is  by  the  divine  pleasure 
created  such  a  substance  as,  not  having  in  itself  any 
composition,  or  other  particles  of  corruption,  will  na- 
turaUy^  or  of  itself,  continue  for  ever;  that  is,  will  not, 
by  any  natural  decay,  or  by  -any  power  of  nature,  be 
dissolved  or  destroyed;  but  yet  nevertheless  depends 
continually  upon  God,  who  has  power  to  destroy  or  to 
annihilate  it,  if  he  should  think  fit." 

I  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  another  quotation  also, 
which  plainly  shows  that  the  same  doctrine  which  is 
held  now,  and  was  held  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was 
the  current  doctrine  of  the  primitive  churches  within 
half  a  century  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The 
passage  is  from  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue  with  Trjrpho, 
and  is  particularly  pointed  to  by  Mr.  White,  although 
with  a  different  view.  I  introduce  it  by  merely  remark- 
ing that  Justin  acquaints  Trypho  with  his  conversion 
from  Platonism  to  Christianity  by  relating  to  him  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  held,  or  feigns  himself  to  have 
held,  with  an  old  man  whom  he  met  on  the  sea-shore. 
After  shovdng  that  the  Platonic    philosophers   knew 
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nothing  truly  of  God,  the  aged  Christian — ^for  he  has  no 
name — ^proceeds  to  say  that  they  knew  as  little  of  the 
soul ;  and  then  the  dialogue  thus  proceeds : — ^* 

ChrisHan,  ''Nor  can  it  (the  soul)  be  said  to  be  im- 
mortal ;  for,  if  it  is  immortal,  it  must  also  be  uncreated." 

Jwstin,  "  Some  of  the  Platonists  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  both  uncreated  and  immortal" 

Christian,  "Do  you  believe  that  the  world  is  un- 
created 1 " 

Justin,  "  There  are  some  that  say  it  is,  but  I  am  not 
of  their  way  of  thinking." 

Christian.  "You  are  right.  For  what  reason  can 
there  be  to  think  that  a  solid,  hard,  and  compounded 
body,  that  is  changed  and  decays,  and  is  renewed  again 
every  day,  should  exist  without  any  cause  for  its  exist- 
ence 1  But,  if  the  world  was  created,  it  must  follow  that 
smls  were  created  also,  and  that  there  was  a  time  when 
they  were  not ;  for  they  were  created  for  the  sake  of  men, 
and  other  living  creatures,  even  if  you  should  say  that 
they  were  created  separately,  and  without  their  own 
bodies." 

Justin.  "  This  has  the  appearance  of  truth.' 

Christian.  "  Therefore  they  are  not  immortal.' 

Justin.  "  No,  they  are  not ;  seeing  it  is  evident  that 
the  world  was  created." 

Christian,  "However,  I  affirm  that  no  soul  perishes 
entirely,  or  is  annihilated,t  for  that  would  really  be  good 
and  joyful  news  to  the  wicked.  What  then  ?  Why,  that 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  reserved  in  a  place  of 
happiness,  and  those  of  the  wicked  and  unjust  in  a  place 
of  misery  and  torment,  in  expectation  of  the  great  day 
of  judgment.    So  that  those  who  shall  be  judged  worthy 

*  I  quote  from  Bickersteth^s  Christian  Fathers,  pp.  152,  153. 
+  'AXXA  fir^v  ovH  dvo9vri<rK(iv  ^rifil  wdtrac  ^^C  ^^x^ 
iyut.     More  correctly  rendered  thus :  **  But  yet  I  do  not  affirm 
that  all  souls  die.'' 
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to  appear  before  God  shall  not  die  any  more ;  but  these 
shall  be  punished  so  long  as  it  shall  please  Qod  to  suffer 
them  to  exist,  and  to  punish  them." 

It  is  plain  from  this  extract  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  denied  by  the  nameless  instructor 
of  Justin  in  Christianity  was  not  the  doctrine  now  held 
(as  stated  above),  but  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  and 
underived  immortality,  or,  as  Mr.  White  well  expresses 
it,  a  "  natural  eternity,"  which  it  is  well  known  some  of 
the  Platonists  believed  to  belong  to  the  human  soul. 
This  doctrine,  it  appears,  was  not  held  by  Christian 
professors  then,  nor  am  I  informed  that  it  either  is  so 
now,  or  ever  has  been  so.    The  doctrine  of  immortality 
as  held  now  was  held  anciently,  and  was  both  taught  to 
Justin,  and  embraced  by  him  as  a  part  of  Christian 
truth,  namely,  that  no  human  soul  ceases  to  exist  unless 
by  the  act  of  God.    For  such  I  take  to  be  the  clear  and 
indisputable  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  in  the  passage 
I  have  quoted ;  "  Those  who  shall  be  judged  worthy  to 
appear  before  God  shall  not  die  any  more ;  but  these  [the 
wicked  and  unjust]  shall  be  punished  so  long  as  it  shall 
please  God  to  suffer  them  to  exist,  and  to  punish  them."^ 
According  to  this  sentiment,  no  cause  for  the  termination 
of  man's  future  life  exists  within  himself,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  thing  intended  by  man's  natural  immortality. 
In  the  passage  of  Mr.  White's  volume  to  which  I  have 
here  referred,  he  pleases  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  ancient  Christian  writer  Amobius  argues  at  great 
length  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  him.    He  refers, 
no  doubt,  after  Dodwell,  to  the  second  of  Amobius's 
Eight  Books  Adversus  OerUes  ;  a  passage  which,  I  must 
confess,  I  have  read  without  deriving  any  conviction,  or 
much  light.    Upon  consulting  Enfield's  Compendium  of 
Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy,  I  find  the  following 

*  Al  dk  KoKdZovrai  tar  &v  ahraQ  koI  ilvm  koI  KtiKa^ia^ai 
6  BtbQ  9i\y. 
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character  given  of  Amobius: — "It  is  in  vain  to  search 
for  accurate  reasoning  in  the  writings  of  this  father, 
whose  education,  talents,  and  principles  led  him  to  ezod 
in  eloquence  rather  than  in  philosophy."  And  Mr.  Dod- 
well  speaks  thus  of  him : — "  Amobius  has  his  paradoxes 
on  this  subject,  for  which  himself  alone  is  responsible. 
And  his  case  is  the  more  excusable,  considering  that  he 
was  but  a  catechumen  when  he  wrote  his  book,  and  was 
not  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine."— 
Epistolary  Discourse,  p.  66. 

NOTE  B. 

It  has  been  strongly  but  erroneously  asserted,  that 
the  primary  idea  expressed  by  the  term  death  is  the 
cessation  of  being.  This  word,  like  its  correlative  lift,  is 
applicable  in  the  first  instance  to  organized  substances, 
as  opposed  to  substances  unorganized,  whether  sudi 
organized  substances  be  vegetable  or  animal.  So  we 
speak  of  a  living  or  a  dead  tree,  a  living  or  a  dead  horse, 
a  living  or  a  dead  man.  In  all  such  cases  life  is  a  term 
denoting,  not  being,  but  a  condition  of  being,  or  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  organic  functions  are  carried  on; 
and  death  is  a  name  for  the  opposite  condition,  or  that 
in  which  the  organic  functions  have  ceased  —  it  is 
familiarly  used  for  the  transition  from  the  former  con- 
dition into  the  latter.  A  dead  tree  is  one  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  vegetable  organization  are  no  longer 
performed,  but  the  tree  has  not  ceased  to  exist,  otherwise 
the  very  phrase  a  dead  tree  would  be  contradictory  and 
absurd.  So  a  dead  horse  and  a  dead  man,  are  a  horse 
and  a  man  in  whom  the  functions  of  the  animal  organ- 
ization are  no  longer  performed ;  but  the  horse  and  the 
man  still  exist,  else  are  these  phrases  also  contradictory 
and  absurd.  In  truth  not  an3rthing  has  ceased  to  be. 
For  a  time  even  the  respective  organizations  remain 
perfect.    Nothing  has  occurred  but  the  stoppage  of  car- 
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tain  organic  functions,  entailing  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition, or  mode  of  existence,  of  the  being  concerned. 
This  is  death.  And  this  is  the  primary  idea  of  the  word 
death,  from  which  all  others  are  by  analogy  derived.  In 
the  case  of  man,  the  cessation  of  the  animal  functions 
terminates  his  connection  with  this  world,  because  it 
reduces  him  to  a  mode  of  existence  to  which  this  world 
is  not  adapted ;  but  it  involves  no  cessation  of  existence 
in  either  the  body  or  the  soul. 

NOTE  C. 

Me.  White*  notices  this  discourse  of  our  Lord  in 
the  following  terms ; — "  When  summoned  to  refute  the 
Sadducean  maxim  <5f  *  no  future  life,  neither  angel,  nor 
spirit,'  he  did  not  ground  his  argument  as  the  Pharisees 
would  have  done,  or  a  modem  divine,  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul;  he  did  not  suggest  to  them  the 
natural  consequences  of  that  doctrine  in  respect  to  the 
wicked,  but  he  fetched  his  overwhelming  reply  in  favour 
of  a  future  eternal  existence,  from  a  consideration  of 
what  was  involved  in  the  revelationship  of  a  Ood, — a 
relationship  borne  exclusively  as  an  act  of  peculiar 
grace  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  spiritual 
children,  and  involving  a  resurrection  of  their  bodies. 
He  thus,  on  a  most  important  occasion,  purposely 
omitted  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  immor- 
tality of  souls,  and  the  consequences  that  flow  from  it, 
in  a  manner  which  seems  to  mark  his  reprobation  of  the 
tenet." 

On  this  passage  I  make  the  following  observations : — 
1.  Mr.  White,  in  quoting  "  the  Sadducean  maxim  "  in 
the  terms  ^^  no  future  life,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit,"  has 
adopted  a  deviation  from  the  English  version  without 
giving  his  readers  any  intimation  of  it.  The  passage 
referred  to  is  Acts  xxiii.  8,  where  the  Sadducees  are 

•  Life  in  Christ,  p.  122. 
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stated  to  hold  ''that  there  is  no  resurrectiany  neither 
angel,  nor  spirit/'  Of  course  I  do  not  notioe  this  alter- 
ation because  I  disapprove  it.  All  I  mean  to  saj  iB» 
that  I  think  Mr.  White  should  have  pointed  it  out  to 
the  reader,  and  not  have  used  the  inverted  commas  as 
though  it  was  a  regular  quotation  from  the  En^Ush 
bible. 

2.  Mr.  White  is  not  consistent  with  himself.  If  I 
should  venture  to  congratulate  myself  on  his  agreement 
with  me  in  adopting  the  phrase  futwre  life  instead  of 
resurrection,  I  should  be  embarrassed  on  finding  that,  in 
his  other  references  to  the  same  passage,  (pp.  SO,  260,) 
he  uses,  not  the  term  future  life,  but  remrrection,*  I 
might  now  in  perplexity  ask.  What  does  Mr.  White 
conceive  the  real  idea  of  the  place  to  be  ?  And  which 
of  the  terms  does  he  mean  to  adopt  ?  Will  he  take 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  as  may  suit 
his  purpose  ? 

3.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  in  all  these  passages  the 
phrase  actually  employed  by  him  is  necessary  to  the 
argument  in  each.  If  an  exchange  were  made,  and 
future  life  placed  in  pages  30  and  260,  and  regurrection 
in  page  122,  there  would  be  no  basis  for  argument  in 
either. 

4.  Mr.  White  incorrectly  states  that  our  Lord  was 
''summoned  to  refute  the  Sadducean  maxim  of  'no 
future  life.' "  The  Sadducees  required  him  to  remove 
a  difficulty  attaching  in  their  view  to  the  received  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  ;  and  this  he  did  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  by  declaring  the  fact  and  the  ground  of  the 
non-existence  in  the  world  to  come  of  marriage,  the 
source  of  their  difficulty.  He  had  then  done  aJU  that 
was  required  of  him ;  but  he  took  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  communicate  further  instruction.    Hence  he 

*  "  The  point  to  be  proved  was  not  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death  in  a  separate  state,  but  a  resurrection  of  the  body." 
p.  31. 
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referred  to  the  phrase,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  Gk)d  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,"  as  demon- 
strating by  implication  that  there  is  a  future  life,  since 
God  "is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  He 
then  went  on  to  extend  this  important  truth  far  beyond 
the  limit  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  White  (who  confines  it  to 
"  the  spiritual  children  of  Abraham,"  and  thus  excludes 
from  it  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  themselves),  by 
inferring  that  "  all  live  unto  him."  Let  us  now  add  to 
this  the  declaration  which  had  issued  from  his  lips  but 
a  moment  before, — "  Neither  can  they  die  any  more  " — 
(a  sentence,  the  omission  of  which  under  the  circum- 
stances, cannot  but  be  deemed  eminently  singular) — and 
then  let  us  compare  the  whole  with  Mr.  White's  asser- 
tion, that  Christ,  on  this  "most  important  occasion, 
purposeli/  omitted  to  teach  the  universal  immortality  of 
souls,  and  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  mark  his  reprobation  of  the  tenet. ''^ 
I  have  read  several  wonderful  passages  in  this  contro- 
versy, but  this  has  struck  me  with  amazement. 

NOTE  D. 

Mr.  White  recommends  those  who  would  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  he  has 
written,  to  read  the  Dodwellian  Controversy.  I  cannot 
but  express  my  surprise  at  this  recommendation. 

Henry  Dodwell,  A.M.,  was  Camden  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  the  era  of  the 
Revolution,  and  one  of  the  adherents  of  the  non-juring 
clergy.  Having  written  a  Discourse  on  Marriage,  in 
which  he  cursorily  impugned  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul,  he  received  two  letters  from 
"  an  excellent  person,"  to  which  he  thought  it  right  to 
make  a  public  reply.  This  reply  is  entitled,  "  An  Epis- 
tolary Discourse,  proving  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
First  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  a  principle  naturally 
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mortal;  but  immortalized  actoally  by  the  pleasure  of 
God,  to  punishment  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  the 
Divine  Baptismal  Spirit.  Wherein  is  proved  that  none 
have  the  power  of  giving  this  Divine  Immortaliziiig 
Spirit,  since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops."  The 
work  was  published  in  London,  in  the  year  1706,  and  is 
the  work  which  gave  rise  to  the  somewhat  eager  contro- 
versy which  ensued. 

As  Mr.  Dodwell  writes  in  defence  of  statements  he 
had  already  made,  he  enters  at  once  in  medias  rei,  and 
holds  himself  excused  from  any  orderly  or  connected 
exhibition  of  his  views.  They  are  to  be  collected  con- 
sequently from  occasional  passages,  in  combining  and 
harmonizing  which,  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  that 
justice  is  done  either  to  the  author  or  to  his  sentiments; 
but  I  hope  I  shall  do  him  no  real  injustice  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

1.  In  relation  to  the  natural  immortality  of  the  sool, 
properly  so  called,  he  absolutely  raises  no  question  at 
all.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  was  then  defined  by  the 
Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Samuel  Clarke,  he  admits  its  truth; 
and  then  he  turns  himself  to  discuss,  under  the  name  of 
immortality,  the  subject  of  future  happiness,  because,  as 
he  says,  nothing  short  of  immortal  happiness  is  worthy 
of  being  called  immortality  at  all.  The  result  is,  that 
he  does  not  reason  strictly  on  either  subject,  but  shifts 
continually  from  one  to  the  other,  to  the  extreme  con- 
fusion both  of  himself  and  his  readers. 

2.  Respecting  the  mixed  kind  of  immortality  con- 
cerning which  he  writes,  the  principal  features  of  his 
theory  are  these : — That,  since  the  ficdl,  it  is  the  natoral 
lot  of  man  to  die,  both  body  and  soul ;  that  since  the 
advent  of  Christ  (not  before)  men  may  acquire  immor- 
tality by  possessing  themselves  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ; 
that  those  who  refuse  to  do  this  will  be  held  guilty  of  a 
great  sin ;  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  the  general 
benefit  of  annihilation,  but  will  be  inunortalized  by  the 
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act  of  Qod  in  order  that  their  punishment  may  be  eter- 
nal ;  and  that,  as  all  mankind  must  appear  at  the  last 
judgment,  the  souls  of  those  who  have  not  heard  the 
gospel  will  eke  out  their  existence  until  that  period,  and 
no  longer. 

3.  It  is  supplementary  to  this  theory  that  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  can  be  communicated  no  otherwise  than  by 
baptism,  and  this  only  by  bishops,  or  persons  duly 
authorized  by  them ;  and  that  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  lived  and  died  before  baptism  was  instituted,  Christ 
and  his  apostles  went,  and  both  preached  the  gospel 
and  administered  baptism  in  Hades,  to  ^the  spirits  in 
prison." 

4.  Mr.  Dodwell^s  ideas  of  the  nature  of  man  are  so 
peculiar  that  I  must  convey  them  in  his  own  language : 
— ^^The  mortal  body  had  a  mortal  soul  joined  to  it, 
which,  together  with  it,  made  up  the  choical  man.  The 
irvo^i  or  JUUtiSy  was  preternatural,  as  designed  to  fit  him 
for  a  supernatural  state  of  happiness.  This  was  to  cause 
the  In-icrrpo^i)  or  conversion  of  the  soul  to  that  super- 
natural principle  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  union  with 
which  he  was  to  hope  for  immortality.  It  was  also  to 
enable  him  for  the  KardXtppis,  by  which  the  union  was  to 
be  begun,  as  being  itself  ffvyytvijc  to  the  spirit  with 
which  the  union  was  designed.  And  in  the  meantime, 
being  itself  also  of  a  nature  divine  in  an  inferior  sense, 
itself  was  inunortal  also,  and  communicated  a  derivative 
immortality  to  the  lower  soul,  so  long  as  the  union  with 
the  soul  was  continued,  but  left  it  capable  of  the  actual 
mortality  which  was  natural  to  it,  whenever  it  should 
leave  it.  This  might  be  the  case  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, that  the  soul,  being  deserted  by  the  lower  spirit, 
might  relapse  to  the  mortality  that  was  natural  to  it, 
when  it  had  now  no  body  to  support  it.  This  is  a  clear 
account  how  this  irvoi),  as  distinct  from  the  irvcv^a,  might 
pat  mankind  in  that  middle  state  between  mortality  and 
immortality  which  the  Fathers  suppose,  to  be  determined 
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to  either  by  the  event  of  his  own  free  will."  pp.  300, 
301. 

If  my  reader  should  have  derived  little  information 
from  this  passage,  I  can  offer  him  but  two  consolationB: 
the  first  is,  that  Mr.  Bodwell  says  it  is  ^^ a  clear  accourU'^ 
of  his  views ;  and  the  second,  that  it  is  the  least  obscure, 
and  indeed,  the  only  connected  account  of  than  I  have 
found  anywhere  in  his  book. 

To  return  now  to  Mr.  White,  I  confess  that  I  have 
found  in  the  views  advocated  by  Mr.  Dodwell  so  v^ 
small  an  amount  of  resemblance  to  those  maintained  bf 
him,  that  I  have  been  surprised  at  his  reference  to  this 
controversy.  As  to  his  assertion  that  Dodwell  made 
good  his  interpretation  of  the  Fathers  '^against  many 
vehement  adversaries,"^  I  must  take  leave  to  differ  from 
him.  I  have  now  read  Dodwell's  Epistolary  Biscourse^ 
the  Answers  to  Bodwell  by  Clarke,  Chiflhiill,  Milks, 
Turner,  and  Coward,  with  Bodwell's  Preliminary  Befenoe^ 
and  Pitts's  Vindication  of  Bodwell, — all  the  works  I  can 
find  in  the  British  Museum  relating  to  the  controversy 
— and  I  am  satisfied  that  Bodwell  has  made  miserable 
havoc  of  the  Fathers,  turning  passages  promiscuously  to 
his  purpose,  without  any  attempt  to  discriminate  whether 
the  writers  were  referring  to  the  Platonic  notion  of  abso- 
lute immortality  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  future  happiness 
on  the  other.  That  he  was  an  eminently  learned  man  is 
beyond  question,  and  no  doubt  he  was  also  a  well-mean- 
ing  one ;  but  learning  and  good  intentions  are  not  abso- 
lute pledges  of  wisdom. 

*  Life  in  Christ,  Dedication,  p.  vii. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 

As  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  met 
with  two  things  pertinent  to  my  subject. 

1.  A  critical  authority  in  support  of  Schleusner's  view 
of  the  meaning  of  KaraZtSut.  Scapula,  in  his  Lexicon 
quotes  from  Suidas  the  following  words: — "/n  voce 
passiva  . .  .  significat  dignu8  jvdicor^  ai^suM  qui/'  <fec., 
of  which  meaning  Luke  zx.  35,  and  xxL  36,  are  given 
by  Suidas  as  instances.  In  plain  English,  the  Greek 
phrase  to  he  accounted  worthy  of  a  thing,  means  no  more 
than  to  he  the  person  who  possesses  it. 

2.  An  example,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  Lord's  words  were  understood  in  the  early 
period  of  the  church. 

Bloomfield,  on  the  words  Ovre  ydp  ^vo^aviXv  In 
S^vavrai  ("neither  can  they  die  any  more "),  quotes  from 
Artemidorus  the  following  similar  expression — dOavaroi 
ydp  .  .  .  ol  dwoOavSvTfg,  iirti  fiiiKtri  rtOvylovrts  ("  for  those 
who  die  are  immortal,  since  they  will  not  die  any  more.") 
Having  yerified  this  quotation,  I  have  found  it  to  be 
correctly  given,  and  to  be  detached  from  the  connexion 
without  violence.  Now  this  sentiment,  that  "  those  who 
die  are  immortal,  since  they  will  not  die  any  more," 
must  be  ascribed  to  one  of  two  sources ;  either  to  the 
schools  of  pagan  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the 
dissemination  of  Christian  doctrine  on  the  other.  To 
the  latter  supposition  there  attaches  no  circumstantial 
difficulty.  Artemidorus  was  a  Greek  sophist  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  that  distinguished  lover  of 
learning  and  goodness,  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  contemporaneously  with  the  celebrated  Christian 
writer,  Justin  Martjrr.    Now  it  is  well  known  that  at 
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this  period  the  sentiments  of  the  Christian  teachers, 
which  from  the  first  (see  Acts  xix.  18  e^  seq.)  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  leading  sophists  of  the  age, 
had  extensively  leavened  the  current  philosophy.  It  is 
by  no  means  impossible,  therefore,  that  Artemidorus,  a 
man  of  learning,  although  not,  so  &r  as  is  known,  a 
Christian,  might,  in  the  words  quoted,  be  reflecting  a 
portion  of  the  Christian  wisdom,  as  then  propagated  in 
the  world.  The  question  which  remains,  then,  is  this : 
From  which  source,  the  pagan  or  the  Christian,  is  it  the 
more  probable  that  the  sentiment  was  drawn — "  Those 
who  die  are  immortal,  since  they  will  not  die  any  more  ? " 
I  have  not  space  to  discuss,  or  even  to  enumerate,  the 
difficulties  which,  in  my  view,  embarrass  an  attempt  to 
refer  this  language  to  a  pagan  origin.  I  cannot  do  less 
than  regard  it  as  a  remote  and  unconscious  quotation  of 
our  Lord's  words,  to  which  they  bear  so  near  and  striking 
a  resemblance—"  Neither  can  they  die  any  more."  And 
if  it  be  so,  it  is,  as  I  observed  at  the  outset,  an  example 
of  the  sense  in  which  they  were  in  that  early  age,  at 
least  by  some  persons,  understood.  In  this  view  two 
things  are  to  be  noted  in  it :  first,  that  the  property  of 
not  dying  any  more  is  extended  to  all  who  die,  that  is, 
necessarily,  to  mankind  at  large;  secondly,  that  from 
this,  as  a  premiss,  the  immortality  of  the  race  is  inferred : 
*  Those  who  die  are  immortal,  since  they  will  not  die  any 
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A  REPLY*  to  the  preceding  publication  having 
been  published  by  Mr.  White,  I  rejoin  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  As  he  has,  by  a  somewhat  un- 
usual and  inconvenient  course,  adopted  the  title  of 
my  pamphlet  as  the  title  of  his  own,  I  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  speak  of  mine  by  its  secondary  title, 
as  an  Examination  of  Luke  xx.  36. 

Mr.  White  commences  his  pamphlet  by  ex- 
liibiting  in  a  condensed  form  the  course  of  my 
irgument,  and  he  does  this  in  a  spirit  of  courtesy 
svhich  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge.  I  should  fulfil 
Jhis  duty  with  the  greater  pleasure,  however,  if 
liere  were  not,  unhappily,  one  point  in  which  I 
;hink  he  has  given  me  occasion  for  just  complaint. 
Je  says  (p.  5)  that  I  have  "cited  with  approbation" 

♦  Who  will  live  for  ever  ?  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Howard 
linton's  Criticism  on  Luke  xx.  36.  With  an  Appendix,  on 
tie  signification  of  the  terms  Life  and  Death.  By  Edward 
Vliite. 
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the  following  language  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor : — ^**  The 
terms  ['  neither  can  they  die  any  more,*]  carry  the 
idea  of  an  ahstract,  or  of  a  physical  impossibility 
of  undergoing  dissolution,  or  extinction.  Such  are 
to  be  made  heirs  of  indestructible  existence.*' 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  to  p.  22 
of  the  Examination,  where  this  quotation  occurs, 
he  will  find  appended  to  it  the  following  foot-note  '.-^ 
''  Although  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  expressed^  he  would 
doubtless  aUow  the  exception  to  his  last  assertion, 
that  human,  like  all  other  created  existence,  is  de- 
structible by  the  act  of  God."  And  I  submit  it  to 
his  judgment,  whether  the  effect  of  this  note  is  not 
at  once  to  qualify  the  approbation  with  which  I  have 
cited  Mr.  Taylor's  language,  and  to  define  the  sense 
of  it  to  which  my  approbation  is  limited  ?  Such,  I 
can  most  sincerely  say,  was  the  intention  of  the 
note,  and  such  I  think  now  is  its  proper  force  and 
effect.  That  my  views  are  not,  without  such  quali- 
fication, expressed  by  the  passage  quoted,  is  clear 
beyond  dispute  from  several  express  statements  in 
the  course  of  my  pamphlet.  Now  I  think  it  was  not 
fair  in  Mr.  White  to  try  to  fasten  upon  me  a  senti- 
ment, which  I  have  made  it  plain  to  all  my  readers, 
and  consequently  to  himself,  that  I  do  not  hold. 

If  Mr.  White  were  a  crafty  adversary,  and  one 
whose  character  did  not  forbid  the  ascription  to  him 
of  the  too  customary  arts  of  controversy,  I  might 
without  probable  injustice  go  further  than  this,  and 
describe  the  misrepresentation  as  an  intentional 
effort  to  damage  my  position.  For  it  is  evidently 
one  thing  to  affirm  that  man  is  naturally  adapted 
to  endless  being,  although  liable  to  extinction  by 
God  who  made  him;   and  quite  another  to  affirm 
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that  man  is  characterized  by  indestructibility.  The 
latter  of  these  two  opinions  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  difficult  to  be  maintained,  and  the  most  easy 
to  be  refuted.  It  is  exactly  the  opinion  which 
my  opponents  in  this  controversy  might  wish  me 
to  hold,  as  it  is  that  against  which,  and  against 
which  alone,  a  great  part  of  their  artillery  bears. 
An  avowed  desire  to  fix  it  on  me,  might  indeed  be 
taken  as  tantamount  to  a  confession,  that,  unless 
as  chargeable  with  this  opinion,  they  know  they 
have  no  chance  against  me. 

Once  more,  then,  let  me  say  distinctly  that  I  do 
not  hold  that  man  is  naturally  indestructible.    What  ^ 
I  affirm  is  that  man  is  naturally  incorruptible^  and 
thus  adapted  to  endless  being. 

The  Reply  put  forward  by  Mr.  White  consists  of 
three  parts,  which  I  shall  notice  in  their  order. 

I. 

I  assumed  that  the  question  proposed  by  the 
Sadducees  related  to  mankind  indiscriminately, 
without  distinction  of  righteous  or  wicked,  and 
hence  raised  a  presumptive  argument  for  an  equally 
wide  bearing  of  our  Lord's  reply.  Mr.  White, 
"  conceding  for  a  moment'*  this  latitude  of  the 
question,  thinks  this  "not  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
assuming  that  our  Lord's  reply  mttst  have  been  of  a 
bearing  equally  wide."  p.  7.  To  this  I  answer  that 
I  have  not  attempted  to  deduce  any  such  conclusion 
from  the  premises.  I  made  them  the  basis  of  a 
presumption  merely;  that  is,  of  a  conclusion  not 
certain  but  probable,  and  liable  to  be  set  aside  if 
reason  could  be  shown  against  it.  To  this  Mr. 
White  has  offered  no  objection.     That  our  Lord,  as 
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he  asserts,  did  not  on  all  occasions  give  to  questions 
put  to  him  a  direct  and  simple  answer,  is  doubtless 
true ;  and  it  is  consequently  true,  that  his  reply 
to  the  Sadducees  '''"might  have  had  a  restricted 
reference,"  although  their  inquiry  had  not.  This 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  my  own  language. 

I  only  ask  a  reason — ^I  did  in  the  !EUamination 
ask  one — why  a  restricted  reference  of  the  answer 
should  here  be  supposed.  I  repeat  the  very  terms 
of  my  demand : — "  Is  there  any  amount  or  kind  of 
evidence,  to  show  that  Christ  in  his  own  mind  altered 
the  scope  of  the  question  before  he  answered  it  ?" 
Mr.  White  has  not  adduced  a  |)article ;  and  he  evi- 
dently believes  that  none  exists,  for  he  goes  on  to 
maintain  that  the  question  of  the  Sadducees  was  itself 
restricted,  and  that  our  Lord  did  answer  it  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  put  it.  Under  this  head,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  serious  thrust.  It  is  a  mere  flourish 
of  swords,  a  preliminary  dialectical  entertainment, 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  White  to  show  how 
near  he  can  come  to  demonstrating  what  he  does 
not  believe  to  be  a  fact. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  however,  Mr. 
White  admits  (what,  indeed,  is  too  obvious  to  be 
denied)  that  if  the  question  of  the  Sadducees  had 
been  general,  a  restricted  answer  by  our  Lord  would 
have  "settled"  only  "the  case  of  the  righteous;** 
a  difficulty  which  he  escapes  to  his  own  satisfaction 
in  the  following  manner : — 

"  The  case  of  the  just  being  settled,"  says  he,  "  we 
may  safely  presume  that  the  Sadducees,  at  least,  would 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  press  the  further 
ingenious  objection  derived  from  the  half  ludicrous,  half 
profane,  question  as  to  marriages  in  heU."  p.  8. 
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The  "  objection"  which  Mr.  White  thus  notices  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Examination,  p.  19,  in  the  following 
words : — "  If  it  be  the  righteous  only  of  whom  our 
Lord  speaks,  it  will  apparentiy  follow  that  in  the 
world  to  come,  if  all  exist,  the  righteous  only  will 
be  incapable  of  marriage."  Mr.  White  thinks  this 
objection  "half  ludicrous"  and  "half  profane;"  he 
admits  it,  however,  to  be  "  ingenious,"  and  I  have 
my  suspicions  that  he  would  not  have  launched  such 
hard  words  against  it  unless  he  had  felt  it  to  be  just. 
What  he  says  in  reply  to  it  is,  that  he  "  presumes 
that  the  Sadducees,  at  least,  would  not  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  press  it ; "  especially  (as  he  adds  in 
page  9,)  since  "  neither  our  Lord  nor  the  Pharisees 
were  in  the  habit  of  teaching  that  there  would  be 
marriages  in  the  bottomless  pit."  If  it  were  to  be 
granted,  however,  that  the  Sadducees  "would  not 
have  thought  it  worth  while"  to  press  the  objection 
stated  (which  is  quite  a  gratuitous,  and  a  very  impro- 
bable assumption),  it  would  not  follow  from  hence 
that  it  is  destitute  of  force  and  truth,  or  that  Mr. 
White  is  justified  in  treating  it  with  neglect.  This 
is  nothing  less  than  su£fering  a  verdict  against  him- 
self to  go  by  default. 

Not  all  controversialists,  however,  have  been  so 
much  favoured  as  Mr.  White.  Without  the  spirit 
to  defend  himself,  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  a  champion  in  Mr.  Morris,  who  in  his  Reply  to 
my  pamphlet,  has  volunteered  a  tilt  with  me  on 
behalf  of  his  companion  in  arms.  I  extract  the 
whole  passage.  Having  recited  the  objection  he 
says — 

"  On  this  I  remark,  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
only  two  states  of  embodied  hiunan  existence,  Hhat  which 
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is  natural^  and  Hhat  which  is  spiritual:'  secondly,  the 
very  idea  of '  flesh  and  blood '  is  excluded  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  ^spiritual*  to  the  raised  saints  of  God: 
but,  thirdly,  the  phrase  ^ flesh  and  blood'  is  used  by  the 
apostle  in  its  physical  meaning,  and  as  equivalent  to  the 
above  contrasted  term, '  natural.'  Now  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  wicked  will  not  be  raised  spiritual;  and  it  is 
most  evident  that  they  will  be  raised  natural ;  and  if 
natural,  then,  of  necessity,  ^  flesh  and  blood.'  But  it 
would  be  imgenerous  to  suppose  of  any  intelligent  and 
reflective  Christian,  that  because,  on  the  above  grounds, 
he  holds  that  in  the  resurrection  the  wicked  will  ^  still 
be  flesh  and  blood,'  that  he  could  therefore  even  seem  to 
be  prepared  for  the  revolting  idea  that  the  wicked  could 
be  capable  of  marriage  in  the  resurrection  of  damnation, 
and  in  Hhe  lake  of  fire,'  and  in  the  inconceivable  agonies 
of  ^the  second  death.'"    Christ  and  the  Sadducees,  p.  31. 

The  closing  sentence  of  this  extract  refers  to  the 
following  passage  in  my  pamphlet: — "  Revolting  as 
this  idea  may  appear,  Mr.  White  might  seem  to  be 
prepared  for  it,  since  he  holds  that  in  the  resur- 
rection the  wicked  vdll  be  still  'flesh  and  blood,'" 
p   19. 

I  honour  Mr.  Morris's  regard  for  Mr.  White  as 
"  an  intelligent  and  reflective  Christian,"  and  I  should 
sincerely  regret  to  have  acted  towards  him  an 
"ungenerous"  part.  The  first  question  in  an  argu- 
ment, however,  is  not  generosity,  but  justice ;  and  I 
cannot  understand  this  appeal  of  Mr.  Morris's  to  my 
generosity  as  implying  less  than  that  the  justice  of 
the  case  is  acknowledged  to  be  on  my  side.  If  this 
be  his  meaning,  I  assure  him  that  I  am  quite  willing 
to  be  generous,  and  not  to  push  my  success  to  an 
inconvenient  extreme. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  however,  Mr.  Morris 
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takes  the  same  ground  as  Mr.  White,  and  attempts 
to  make  it  argumentatively  good.  In  common  with 
his  friend,  he  insists  that  the  raised  wicked  will  be 
"flesh  and  blood."  I  ask  him,  then,  how  he  repels^ 
from  himself  the  same  inference,  that  the  wicked  / 
will  be  capable  of  marriage  ?^  He  answers  that 
the  idea  is  **  revolting.'*  It  is  so,  but  still  it  may  be 
correctly  inferred  from  the  premises.  But  it  would 
be  imposssible,  he  says,  to  think  of  marriage  "in 
the  resurrection  of  damnation,  and  in  ^  the  lake  of 
fire,'  and  in  the  inconceivable  agonies  of '  the  second 
death ! '  "  It  is  true  that  these  would  be  awful 
circumstances  for  a  connubial  imion ;  but  the  ques-  "  ' 
tion  relates  not  to  actual  marriage,  but  to  capacity  )(^\^ 
_for^jmarriage,  which  is  clearly  not  dependent  on 
degrees  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  All  that  Mr.  Morris 
has  said,  therefore,  still  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that, 
if  the  wicked  are  raised  in  "  flesh  and  blood,'*  no  in- 
capacity of  marriage  will  attach  to  them.  Such  an 
issue  indeed,  would  suppose  a  condition  of  the 
human  body,  the  conception  of  which  is  altogether 
destitute  of  either  warrant  or  possibility. 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion  for  my  com- 
bined opponents,  but  in  the  reconsideration  of  their 
position  that  the  wicked  are  raised  in  "  flesh  and  blood." 
They  err,  I  think,  in  confining  the  apostle's  argument 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  to  the  saints.  In  my  judgment,  every  ^ 
human  body  raised  from  the  dead  will  be  a  spiritual 
body,  characterized  by  an  incapacity  for  sensual 
action  and  enjoyment  of  every  kind.  I  must  not 
here  pursue  this  topic  at  greater  length.  I  will 
howev  er  warn  Mr.  Morris  that  he  cannot  expect  to 
make  much  progress  in  this,  or  any  other  difiicult 
inquiry,  if  he  suflers  himself  to  argue  in  this  manner : 


^^ 
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— "  It  is  SELF-EVIDENT  that  the  wicked  will  not  be 
raised  spiritual." 

II. 
Mr.  White  opens  his  second  section  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

"  I  venture  to  affirm,  with  some  confidence,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Hinton's  extraordinary  statement  that  'all 
parties  allow  the  unrestricted  reference  of  the  inter- 
rogatory,' that  it  is  the  popular  and  the  correct  im- 
pression, that  the  Sadducees  in  their  inquiry  contem- 
plated the  righteous  exclusively."  p.  9. 

The  author  is  here  unjust,  in  ascribing  to  me  the 
assertion  that  "all  parties  allow  the  unrestricted 
reference  of  the  interrogatory."  My  language  was — 
"  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  all  parties  allow  the  un- 
restricted reference  of  the  interrogatory."  This  I 
re-assert.  And,  so  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed 
from  his  Reply,  Mr.  White  is  in  the  same  condition 
with  myself;  for  he  does  not  name  a  single  com- 
mentator or  writer  who  attributes  a  restricted  refer- 
ence to  the  question.  He  says,  however,  that  this  is 
"the  popular  impression,"  and  the  "correct"  one. 
He  thus  fairly  meets  the  challenge  which  I  threw 
out  in  the  Examination,  p.  17,  and  I  will  weigh  his 
proofs.  His  first  argument  is  in  the  form  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  If  we  are  to  regard  *  the  basis  on  which  the  question 
was  raised,'  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  inquiry  was 
'  of  a  bearing  equally  wide,'  not  with  their  own  [the 
Sadducees]  universal  scepticism  as  to  a  future  state,  but 
with  the  known  peculiar  doctrine  of  their  opponents,  the 
Pharisees."  p.  9. 

This  modification  of  my  ground  is  reasonable,  and 
I  grant  it.    But  what  then  was  "  the  known  peculiaf 
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doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  ?''  Clearly  "  that  there 
should  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust,"  Acts  xxiv.  15  :  whence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  question  of  the  Sadducees  had 
a  bearing  as  wide  as  this  doctrine.  Mr.  White, 
however,  expresses  himself  as  follows : — 

"  Assuredly,  neither  our  Lord  nor  the  Pharisees  were 
in  the  habit  of  teaching  that  there  would  be  marriages 
in  the  bottomless  pit,  and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  reason  which  could  have  induced  the  Sadducees 
to  encumber  their  argument  with  a  profane  absurdity, 
which  both  Christ  and  the  Pharisees  would  at  once  have 
rejected,  as  forming  no  part  of  their  tenets.  But  it  is 
conceivable  that  believers  in  a  future  life  might  have 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  sexes  in  the 
world  of  happiness,  as  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the 
early  Millennarians,  and  from  the  Mohammedan  belief  in 
the  hourU  of  Paradise.  And  it  seems  to  be  more  than 
probable  that  the  Pharisees  actually  partook  of  this 
opinion,  otherwise  the  answer  of  Christ,  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  sexes  should  be  abolished,  would  not  have 
struck  the  people  as  an  astonishing  doctrine,  nor  for  the 
first  time  have  completely  silenced  the  Sadducees.'*  p.  9. 

The  critical  and  most  important  phrase  in  this  ex- 
tract is  this — "  the  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of 
sexes  in  the  world  of  happiness  \*  and  I  am  not 
certain  in  what  sense  it  ought  to  be  understood. 
There  are  two  meanings  of  which  it  is  capable :  the 
one,  that  sexes  are  continued  in  the  world  of  happi- 
ness alone;  the  other,  that  sexes  are  continued  in 
the  world  of  happiness  in  common  with  the  world 
of  misery.  Of  this  latter  idea,  indeed,  the  first 
sentence  in  the  passage  might  seem  to  afibrd  an  ex- 
press denial,  were  it  not  that  the  author  has  in  it 
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carefully  said,  not  that  ^'  in  the  bottomless  pit"  there 
are  no  seaes,  but  no  "  marruigesy  Yet,  if  the  author 
was  contemplating  the  universal  continuance  of  sexes 
in  the  world  to  come,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason 
for  his  cautious  phraseology,  and  timid  induction  of 
evidence.  Are  there  not  many  historical  proofs  that 
such  an  opinion  anciently  and  widely  existed?  I 
lean  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  Mr.  White 
intends  to  speak  of  'Hhe  continuance  of  sexes  in 
the  world  of  happiness"  exclusively  ;  and  I  do  this 
with  the  stronger  persuasion  of  correctness,  because 
it  is  in  this  sense  only  that  his  assertion  can  sustam 
the  argument  he  builds  upon  it.  He  must^  I  think, 
be  taken  to  argue,  that  the  question  of  the  Sadducees 
related  only  to  the  righteous,  because  the  Pharisees 
believed  sexual  distinctions  hereafter  to  belong  onh/ 
to  the  righteous. 

Let  us  now  see  how  he  fixes  the  belief  of  this 
doctrine  on  the  Pharisees.     His  proofs  are  these. 

1 .  It  is  "  conceivable  that  believers  in  a  future  life 
might  have  held"  it,  and  consequently  the  Pharisees, 
who  did  believe  in  a  future  life,  might  have  held  it. 

2.  The  early  Millenarians  and  the  Mohammedans 
did  hold  it.  This  allegation,  however,  demands 
proof;  and  if  it  were  substantiated,  it  could  throw 
no  light  on  the  opinions  of  the  Jews. 

3.  It  "  seems  to  be  more  than  probable  that  the 
Pharisees  actually  partook  of"  it. 

And  this  is  all  the  approach  he  makes  to  what  he 
himself  requires  as  the  basis  of  the  Sadducean 
question,  "  the  known  peculiar  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees !" 

Mr.  White,  however,  assigns  a  reason  for  this 
"  more  than  probable"  belief  of  the  Pharisees.    If 
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they  had  not  held  it,  says  he,  '*  the  answer  of  Christ, 
that  the  distinction  of  sexes  should  be  abolished, 
would  not  have  struck  the  people  as  an  astonishing 
doctrine,  nor  for  the  first  time  have  completely 
silenced  the  Sadducees."  This  is  a  non  sequitur. 
The  answer  of  Christ  would  have  equally  astonished 
the  people,  and  silenced  the  Sadducees,  if  they  had 
understood  him  to  announce  the  abolition  of  sexual 
distinctions  universally — not  "  in  the  world  of  hap- 
piness'* cdone^  but  in  the  future  world  altogether. 
So  far  as  the  reception  of  our  Lord's  answer  goes, 
consequently,  it  affords  no  shadow  of  evidence  that 
the  Pharisees  held  "  the  doctrine  of  the  continuance 
of  sexes  in  the  world  of  happiness"  exclusively: 
and  this  being  all  the  proof  Mr.  White  adduces,  the 
entire  notion  of  their  holding  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  know  that  there  is  any  evidence 
of  such  a  notion  having  ever  been  held  by  man.  Mr. 
White,  it  is  true,  cites  the  early  Millenarians  and  the 
Mohammedans  as  examples  of  it,  but  I  must  think 
incorrectly.  The  "  Mohammedan  belief  in  the  houris 
of  Paradise,"  proves  nothing  but  that  the  gratification 
of  the  sexual  appetite  was  held  out  as  among  the 
rewards  of  the  faithful;  and  it  implies  rather  the 
existence  of  a  similar  passion  ungratijied  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  sufferings  of  the  infidel,  an  idea 
with  which  every  passage  in  the  Koran  relating  to 
the  subject  (although  no  express  mention  is  made  of 
it)  perfectly  harmonizes.  What  proof  "  the  history 
of  the  early  Millenarians"  affords,  Mr.  White  has 
not  specified. 

Before  dismissing  this  notion  I  may  add,  that  I 
am.  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  what  groimd,  of  either 
reason  or  scripture,  can  ever  have  been  laid  for 
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ascribing  so  singular  a  physical  difference  to  the 
future  bodies  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  That 
the  sexual  distinction  should  be  supposed,  in  the 
next  world,  to  continue  among  the  righteous  and  to 
be  abolished  among  the  wicked,  appears  to  me  to 
be,  not  merely  an  unwarranted,  but  a  grotesque 
imagination.  It  had  surely  been  more  easy  to  have 
imagined  the  contrary. 

I  beg  the  reader  now  to  observe,  that  I  have 
brought  before  him  the  principal  evidence  adduced 
by  Mr.  White,  in  support  of  the  opinion  '*  that  the 
Sadducees,  in  their  inquiry,  contemplated  the  right- 
eous exclusively."  He  demands,  that  their  question 
should  correspond  with  "  the  known  peculiar  doc- 
trine of  their  opponents,'*  and  this  I  grant  him ;  but 
he  asserts  this  doctrine  to  have  been  '^  the  continu- 
ance of  sexes  in  the  world  of  happiness"  exclu- 
sively, and  this  he  utterly  fails  to  establish.  His 
case,  consequently,  breaks  down. 

He  proceeds  thus  : — 

^^  It  is  of  no  avail  to  allege,  that  of  the  seven  brethren 
some  may  have  been  unrighteous  persons,  for  they  may 
all,  with  equal  probability,  have  been  hypothetically 
good."  p.  9. 

Undoubtedly;  and  this  hypothetical  goodness 
would  have  told  upon  me,  if  I  had  attempted  to 
maintain  that  the  brethren  were  actually,  or  must 
have  been,  unrighteous.  All  I  have  said,  however, 
is,  that  some,  or  all  of  them,  may  have  been  so  ;  and 
this  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  since,  if  Christ's 
answer  is  confined  to  the  righteous,  and  some  of  the 
persons  referred  to  may  have  been  unrighteous,  it 
plainly  does  not  include   all   the   elements   of  the 
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question.     It  is  Mr.  White  who  should  prove,  if  he 
can,  that  all  the  seven  were  actually  righteous. 

With  great  good  will  towards  this  object,  indeed, 
he  says, — 

"  The  narrative  of  the  Sadducees  bears  evidence  on 
its  very  face,  that  the  brethren  intended  were  all  sup- 
posed to  be  righteous  inheritors  of  glory."  p.  10. 

The  very  obvious  evidence  thus  referred  to,  is 
found  by  the  author  in  the  peculiarly  "  religious" 
character  of  the  act,  when  a  brother  fulfilled  the 
precept  which  required  him,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  marry  a  deceased  brother's  wife.  It 
must,  however,  be  at  least  as  obvious,  that  this  is 
introduced  into  the  hypothetical  narrative  of  the 
Sadducees,  not  as  illustrative  of  personal  character, 
but  as  constituting  the  very  substance  of  their  case. 
Had  the  brothers  been  actually  bad  men,  they  must 
have  been  spoken  of  as  fulfilling  that  precept,  for 
only  so  could  the  difficulty  be  exhibited  by  which 
our  Lord  was  to  be  entangled.  Mr.  White  contents 
himself  with  saying  in  conclusion, — 

"  The  fact  that  these  seven  brethren  religiously  acted 
upon  the  precept  of  Moses,  is  evidence  so  far,  that  the 
Sadducees  did  not  contemplate  the  hypothetical  perdi- 
tion of  any  of  them."     p.  10. 

But  even  this,  although  much  less  than  he  sets 
out  with,  is  inadmissible.  The  act  of  obedience  to 
the  precept  is  no  evidence  of  character  at  all.  The 
Sadducees  framed  their  question  indifferentiy,  with- 
out using  any  means  whatever  to  characterize  the 
parties  supposed  in  it,  whether  good  or  bad. 

In  noticing  my  critical  remarks,  Mr.  White  thinks 
my  treatment  of  the  verb   a^i6u,   to  be  accounted 
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worthy,  **  a  signal  failure."  I  beg  that  his  reason 
— ^his  only  assigned  reason — ^for  this  may  have  due 
weight.  "  For  it  is  notorious,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
most  obvious  rendering  of  the  verb,  and  of  the  whole 
phrase,  does  involve  the  notion  of  peculiar  personal 
qualification,"  p.  11.  And  this  is  all,  absolutely  all, 
that  he  has  to  say  on  the  interpretation  of  a^/o«! 
In  reply  I  have  only  to  observe  that  I  object  to  his 
canon  of  criticism.  I  challenge  him  to  prove  that 
obviousness  is  a  decisive  criterion  of  meanings,  and 
that  "  the  most  obvious  "  renderings  of  Greek  words 
are  always  the  most  just.  If  this  be  not  so,  as  every 
scholar  knows  it  is  not,  his  argument  is  utterly  void. 

Mr.  White  glories  in  the  long  list  of  critics  who 
support  the  common  rendering;  yet  he  would  be 
one  of  the  first  to  exercise  an  independent  judg- 
ment, even  if  every  critic  who  ever  wrote  was 
against  him.  No  one  knows  better  than  he,  that 
the  usage  of  a  language  has  more  authority  than 
all  the  lexicons,  and  that  it  constitutes  a  standard 
by  which  every  reader  may  try  all  the  commen- 
tators. It  would  not  have  deterred  me  from 
forming  a  judgment  for  myself,  if  not  a  single 
lexicographer  had  supported  me ;  but  even  admitting 
the  highest  value  that  can  be  assigned  to  critical 
authority,  while  I  acknowledge  that  the  corps  gene- 
rally are  opposed  to  me,  I  aver  that  I  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed,  while  I  am  in  company  with 
Castalio  and  Schleusner,  with  Suidas  and  Scapula. 

Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  ask  Mr.  White,  why 
he  will  do  himself  so  much  injury  as  he  must  suffer 
from  such  a  remark  as  this  } 

^*  Schleusner,  who  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  author's 
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desire  to  discover  the  immortality  of  mankind  in  the 
passage  before  us."    p.  11. 

I  am  sure,  that  when  he  is  not  piqued  and  dis- 
pleased, he  will  admit  that  both  Schleusner's  "  desire" 
and  mine  is  as  sincere  as  his  own  to  discover,  here 
and  everywhere  else,  not  what  we  wish,  but  what  is 
true. 

On  the  expression,  "  They  are  equal  unto  the 
angels,**  Mr.  White  notices  my  observation  that,  the 
only  point  of  similarity  being  undying  existence, 
there  is  no  incongruity  in  predicating  of  wicked 
men  similarity  to  holy  angels;  and  he  thinks  he 
makes  a  hit  when  he  says, — 

"  To  have  said,  then,  that  they  would  be  equal  to  the 
devils,  would  have  answered,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
quite  as  well  the  purpose  of  our  Lord's  discourse."  p. 
11. 

No  doubt  of  it.  But  what  then  ?  Is  Mr.  White 
displeased  that  our  Lord  had  not  complacency 
enough  in  evil  spirits  to  give  them  the  preference 
in  his  illustration  ? 

"I  cannot  but  think,  however,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
''that,  the  main  difEiculty  presented  by  our  excellent 
opponent  on  the  universal  reference  of  the  question 
being  removed,  he  would  readily  admit  that  this  ex- 
pression might  exceedingly  well  be  understood  with  a 
restriction  to  the  saints."    p.  11. 

I  have  fully  admitted  that  this,  and  all  the  clauses, 
may  not  only  "exceedingly  well,"  but  most  naturally, 
be  imderstood  "  with  a  restriction  to  the  saints." 
What  I  have  attempted,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
my  purpose  as  endeavouring  to  remove  an  apparent 
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objection,  is  to  show  that  they  may  be  understood 
otherwise,  and  that  a  restriction  to  the  saints  is  not 
necessary.  That  such  restriction  is  necessary  is  what 
Mr.  White  should  have  affirmed,  but  he  has  not 
ventured  upon  it. 

"  Thus  likewise,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
most  readers  of  the  New  Testament  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  the  '  children  of  Gk>d  and  the  children 
of  the  resurrection'  are,  in  all  probability,  the  pious 
alone/'    p.  12. 

To  this  I  have  only  to  rejoin,  that  every  con- 
siderate reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  ready 
to  weigh  such  reasons  as  any  particular  passage 
may  present,  for  modifying  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  these,  or  of  any  other  terms.  As  to  the  phrase, 
"  children  of  God,"  Mr.  White  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered a  mysterious  distinction  between  ysvoi  and 
vthi,  as  though  there  was  something  particularly 
gracious  in  the  latter  word;  vioi  SgoD  being,  as  he 
says,  ''  an  appellation  which  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
scriptures  never  elsewhere  permits  to  the  wicked." 
p.  12.  It  may  he  permitted  here,  however,  notwith- 
standing. The  term  \)ihg  is,  in  the  scriptures,  as 
freely  applied  to  the  wicked  as  to  the  righteous; 
which  shows  that  there  is  no  idea  in  it  differing,  to  the 
author  s  purpose,  from  that  of  /evo;.  If  his  citation  of 
Rom.  viii.  23 — "  Waiting  for  the  adoption,  the  re- 
demption of  the  body" — ^proves  anything  in  relation 
to  our  subject,  it  proves  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  will  be  confined  to  the  saints,  which  is  false. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
passage  refers  to  the  resurrection ;  the  word  em- 
ployed, d'ffoXvr^ufftg,  redemption^  denotes  rather  de- 
liverance from  the  evils  of  our  corporeal  condition. 
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In  the  Examination,  pp.  10 — 12, 1  raised  an  argu- 
ment for  the  unrestricted  application  of  the  former 
part  of  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  Sadducees,  from 
the  demonstrably  unrestricted  application  of  the 
latter  part  of  it.  Mr.  White  says  that  he  is  "  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  restricted  reference  of  this  " 
part  also  of  our  Lord's  reply,  but  he  declines  enter- 
ing on  the  argument,  and  concedes  to  me,  "  for  the 
present,"  whatever  advantage  I  may  obtain  from  his 
silence, 

"  The  proposition  that  all  the  dead  are  raised,"  says 
he,  "  does  not  assuredly  carry  with  it  an  assertion  that 
they  will  all  live  for  ever."  p.  12. 

This  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  nothing,  either  against 
me,  or  in  his  own  favour ;  for  neither  have  I  made 
any  such  statement,  nor  am  I  required  by  the  course 
of  my  argument  to  make  it.  I  think,  as  Mr.  White 
also  evidently  does,  that  our  Lord's  answer  is  a 
whole,  congruous  in  its  parts,  and  referring  through- 
out to  the  same  persons.  Hence,  I  take  those  who 
"  live  unto  God,"  to  be  the  same  as  those  who 
"  cannot  die  any  more ; "  and  as  all  the  dead  live 
unto  God,  so  are  all  in  possession  of  deathless  ex- 
istence. 

"  On  the  whole,  therefore,"  says  the  author,  "  there 
appears  to  be  abundant  reason  to  reject  the  author's 
proposed  application  of  the  sentence,  '  neither  can  they 
die  any  more,'  to  universal  mankind.  Our  Lord's  refer- 
ence was  exclusively  to  the  saved."  p.  12. 

Mr.  White  here  favours  us  with  nothing  beyond 
assertion,  and  this  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  If 
he  has  really  found  "  abundant  reason"  to  reject 
my  proposed  application  of  the  sentence,  "  neither 
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can  they  die  any  more,"  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  after  a  very 
superficial  and  slender  search.  He  forewarns  his 
readers,  indeed,  (p.  7,)  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
"  to  advert,  in  the  way  of  rejoinder,  to  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  Mr.  Hinton  s  pamphlet ; "  it  was  his  duty, 
however,  to  test  the  validity  of  every  argument 
bearing  on  the  point  at  issue ;  a  duty,  of  the  full  dis- 
charge of  which  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  come  mate- 
rially short.  Upon  this  point  I  request  nothing  more 
than  that  Mr.  White's  readers  will,  after  the  perusal 
of  his  Keply,  once  more  peruse  the  Examination.  If 
they  do  not  then  feel  that  there  is  much  left  unan- 
swered, I  shall  be  greatly  mistaken. 

III. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  Reply  the  author  takes  a 
bold  step,  and  makes  the  "  extraordinary  assertion," 
that  the  words  under  consideration  "  convey  the 
amazing  truth  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  righteous,  in  a  manner  which  seems 
clearly  to  intimate  that  such  eternal  duration  is 
their  peculiar  inheritance."  p.  13.  If  this  be  so,  it 
would  seem  that  a  new  light  must  have  broken  in 
upon  him  since  the  publication  of  his  volume,  Life 
in  Christ,  in  which,  among  the  great  number  of  pas- 
sages introduced,  this  has  no  place.  But  better  late 
than  never.  What  is  the  proof?  This,  that  the 
words  teach  the  endless  existence  of  the  righteous, 
"  in  a  manner  which  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the 
wicked  both  '  can,'  and  will  '  die.'  " 

The  reader  will  scarcely  believe,  perhaps,  that 
this  sentence  constitutes  the  introduction  to  a  mere 
argumentum  ad  hominem,  a  charge  of  inconsistency 
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against  me,  and  an  endeavour  to  wrest  from  me  a 
certain  concession.  The  extract  is  long,  but  I  give 
it  entire. 

'^  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Hinton's  argument  is 
founded  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  this  term.  It 
pleases  him  to  understand  the  word  die  in  this  place  in 
the  sense  put  upon  it  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  sense  of 
^  extiri/ction ;"*  because,  when  thus  understood,  the  pas- 
sage, if  applicable  to  the  whole  human  race,  will  convey 
the  assertion  of  their  common  immortality.  He  says 
elsewhere,  in  the  notes  of  the  pamphlet,  '  It  has  been 
strongly,  but  erroneously  asserted,  that  the  primary  idea 
expressed  by  the  term  death  is  cessation  of  being,'  Then 
why  does  Mr.  Hinton  interpret  the  term  die  in  this 
erroneous  sense  ?  He  clearly  does  so,  for  the  addition  of 
a  negative  does  not  alter  the  signification  of  a  verb.  He 
takes  '  cannot  die'  to  mean  '  cannot  cease  to  he,*  In 
every  other  instance  we,  who  have  defended  the  doctrine 
of  Life  in  Christ,  are  forbidden  to  adopt  this  self-same 
interpretation — as  for  example,  in  the  text,  *  If  ye  live 
after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die;'  but  the  'exigency^  of 
the  popular  argument  appears  to  demand  it  in  Luke  xx. 
37,  and  we  are  required  to  ^be  silent.  WiU  Mr.  Hinton, 
*A)  adopt  a  phrase  of  his  own,  ^  take  sometimes  the  one 
interpretation,  and  sometimes  the  other,  as  may  suit  his 
purpose  V  I  must  earnestly  protest  against  this  incon- 
sistency, or  else  claim  the  authority  of  the  tract- writer, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  sense  of  cessation  of  being,  in  the 
passages  in  which  death  is  held  forth  in  conjunction  with 
torment  by  fire,  as  a  threatening  to  the  wicked." 

This  is  nothing  more  than  an  effort  to  claim  my 
authority  for  the  adoption  of  a  certain  sense  of  the 
term  death,  when  employed  for  the  future  reward  of 
the  wicked;  this  sense  of  death  having  had  much 
stress  laid  upon  it  by  several  writers  advocating  the 
same  general  views  as  the  author  himself. 
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The  sense  of  death  for  which  he  contends,  and 
which  he  will,  if  possible,  constrain  me  to  sanction, 
is  cessation  of  being, 

1.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, that  Mr.  White  himself  does  not  understand 
the  term  in  this  sense.  In  his  work.  Life  in  Christ, 
p.  25,  he  states  expressly,  that  "  the  true  scriptural 
idea  of  death"  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body,  without  implying  any  thing  concerning  the 
subsequent  condition  of  either, — that  is,  admitting 
of  the  subsequent  active  existence  of  both.  He  is, 
therefore,  for  a  controversial  purpose,  advocating  a 
meaning  for  a  word  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be 
the  true  one. 

"  2.  In  the  second  place,  I  have  never  made  any  ob- 
jection to  the  word  death  being  taken,  either  by  him- 
self or  his  friends,  in  the  sense  of  cessation  of  being, 
in  any  case  in  which  they  can  show  sufficient  reasons 
for  it.  That  I  have  objected  to  their  taking  it  in 
this  sense — not,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  White,  (referring 
to  the  article  in  the  Eclectic),  "  in  every  other  in- 
stance," but  in  some  instances,  is  true ;  but  this  has 
been,  not  through  any  repugnance  to  the  meaning 
itself,  but  for  reasons  given  and  assigned.  That  I 
use  death  in  a  given  sense  in  one  passage,  does  not 
bind  me  to  approve  its  use  in  the  same  sense  in  every 
other.  Each  case  must  be  judged  of  by  its  own 
merits.  Let  my  arguments  against  the  use  of  death 
in  the  sense  of  extinction  in  the  passages  referred  to 
be  answered,  and  then  the  way  will  be  properly 
cleared. 

3.  Thirdly,  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  my 
argument  is,  or  is  not,  "  founded  upon  a  literal  inter- 
pretation "  of  the  term  death.     I  do  indeed,  in  the 
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sentence,  "  Neither  can  they  die  any  more,"  nnder-  ;  ^  v  / 
stand  death  in  the  sense  of  extinction,  but  the  force  ' 
of  my  argument  does  not  in  any  degree  depend  upon 
this  being  the  "  literal  interpretation  '*  of  it.  Let  it 
be  allowed  to  be  a  secondary  meaning,  (as  indeed  it 
is)  and  not  the  primary  one,  and  every  thing  I  have 
said  remains  the  same. 

4.  Fourthly,  When  Mr.  White  asks — "Then why 
does  Mr.  Hinton  interpret  the  term  die  in  this  erro- 
neous sense  ?"  he  is  guilty  of  a  gross  inadvertency. 
The  passage  which  he  quotes  from  me  as  the  ground 
of  this  question,  is  this  : — "  It  has  been  strongly  but 
erroneously  asserted  that  the  primary  idea  expressed 
by  the  term  death  is  cessation  of  being."  Here  I 
have  not  affirmed  that  cessation  of  being  is  an  "  erro- 
neous sense  "  of  death,  but  that  it  is  erroneous  to 
regard  it  as  the  primary  sense.  My  words,  therefore, 
lay  no  foundation  at  all  for  the  question  the  author 
has  raised  upon  them. 

5.  Fifthly,  Mr.  White's  insinuation  of  unworthy 
motives  can  do  harm  to  no  one  but  himself.  In  one 
case,  indeed,  he  covers  himself  by  retorting  upon  me 
a  phrase  which  I  have  applied  to  him,  as  though  I 
had  fallen  into  a  similar  impropriety.  "  Will  Mr. 
Hinton,"  says  he,  "  to  adopt  a  phrase  of  his  own, 
'  take  sometimes  the  one  interpretation,  and  some- 
times the  other,  as  may  suit  his  purpose  ?' "  I  hope 
the  impression  which  these  words  of  mine  have  made 
upon  Mr.  White  has  been  as  salutary,  as  it  has  e^d- 
dently  been  painful.  He  will  very  well  recollect, 
and  the  reader  will  clearly  see  if  he  will  refer  to  the 
Examination,  Appendix,  Note  C.  that  in  the  case  to 
which  they  refer,  two  different  senses  were,  in 
different  parts  of  his  work,  attached  to   the  same 
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scriptural  expression  and  context.  He  has  found 
nothing  of  this  kind  to  charge  upon  me.  K  I  take 
sometimes  one  interpretation  and  sometimes  another, 
it  is  not  of  the  same  passage,  but  of  different  pas- 
sages, and  not  "  as  may  suit  my  purpose,"  but  for 
reasons  which  I  enable  every  reader  to  weigh  for 
himself. 

Mr.  White's  soreness  manifests  itself  again  when 
he  says — 

'^  It  pleases  him  (Mr.  H.)  to  understand  the  word  die 
in  this  place  in  the  sense  put  upon  it  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  the  sense  of  extinction,  because  when  thus  unde^ 
stood,  the  passage,  if  applicable  to  the  whole  human  raoe^ 
wiU  convey  the  assertion  of  their  common  immortaUty." 

Why,  let  me  ask,  should  the  name  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  have  been  here  introduced,  when  the  very 
same  meaning,  extinction,  is  assigned  to  death  by  Mr. 
Dobney,  Mr.  Storrs,  and  by  all  the  writers  on  their 
side,  except  Mr.  White  himself  ?  And  why,  when  its 
use  has  such  undeniable  sanction,  should  Mr.  White 
impute  it  to  me  that  I  adopted  it,  because  it  would 
answer  my  purpose  in  controversy }  Suppose  I 
were  to  pursue  a  similar  course,  and  to  ascribe  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  and  his  friends  contend 
that  death  in  the  literal  sense  is  the  wages  of  sin,  to 
an  invincible  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  endless 
suffering,  what  spirit  would  it  show  on  my  part? 
What  impression  would  it  produce  on  them?  Or 
what  aid  would  it  render  to  the  discussion  ? 

6.  Lastly,  If  the  point  contended  for  were  conceded, 
and  I  were  to  grant  that  death,  as  threatened  to  the 
wicked,  is  extinction,  the  controversy  would  be  not 
a   step   nearer   to   its   conclusion.     That   which  is 
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wanted  to  determine  in  the  negative  the  question  of 
man's  natural  immortality,  is  the  demonstration,  not 
of  a  penal,  but  of  a  natural  termination  of  his  con- 
scious being.  That  man  will  be  put  out  of  being  as  \ 
the  penalty  of  sin,  even  if  it  be  a  truth,  is  no  proof  ■ 
whatever  that  he  was  not  by  nature  adapted  and 
designed  for  endless  existence.  -  .  /' , 

To  his  Reply  Mr.  White  has  added  an  Appendix 
of  six  pages,  "  on  the  signification,"  as  the  title  page 
informs  us, "  of  the  terms  life  and  death."  On  exami- 
nation, however,  the  Appendix  proves  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  reproduction,  in  a  brief  form,  of  an 
argument  largely  developed  in  the  general  contro- 
versy, with  a  kind  of  lo  triumphe  that  it  has  not  been 
"  encountered,"  and  an  almost  personal  challenge  to 
me  to  reply  to  it.  My  answer  to  this  Appendix  is 
the  volume  which  I  now  put  into  the  reader's  hands. 
Some  notice  of  the  new  matter  contained  in  it  will 
be  found  at  p.  232,  et  seq. 


A  REJOINDER 


TO  THE 


REV.  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 


The  Rev.  W.  Mokbis,  of  Pljnnouth,  haTing  pub- 
lished a  reply  to  my  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Christ  and 
the  Sadducees,  or  the  true  meaning  of  Luke  xx.  36, 
vindicated,  in  a  series  of  Strictures  on  a  recent 
pamphlet  by  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A.,"  I  offer 
to  the  reader  the  following  remarks  upon  it. 

What  ensnaring  guides  are  commentators !  On 
Luke  XX.  34 — 36,  I  find  Doddridge  saying — "The 
children  of  this  world  do  indeed  marry  and  are  given 
in  marriage,  according  to  the  wise  provision  whicli 
God  has  made  by  that  institution  for  repairing  the 
waste  of  mortality  by  the  production  of  new 
generations."  And  again — "  When  they  shall  rise 
they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  for 
they  can  die  no  more,  and  therefore  the  rise  of  new 
generations  is  no  longer  necessary.*'  To  the  same 
effect  Macknight : — "  The  nature  of  the  life  obtained 
in  the  future  state  makes  marriage  altogether  super- 
fluous, because  in  the  world  to  come  men  being 
spiritual  and  immortal,  like  the  angels,  there  is  no 
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need  of  procreation  to  propagate  or  continue  the 
kind."  And  so  also  Matthew  Henry: — "They 
cannot  die  any  more  ;  and  this  comes  in  as  a  reason 
why  they  do  not  marry.  In  this  dying  world  there 
must  be  marriage,  in  order  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
vacancies  made  by  death ;  but  where  there  are  no 
burials,  there  is  no  need  of  weddings." 

In  a  too  thoughtless  reliance  upon  such  guides, 
I  have  said  in  my  pamphlet  the  same  thing,  namely, 
that  Christ  assigned  the  fact  that  men  hereafter 
could  not  die  as  a  reason  why  there  would  be  no 
marriage.  "The  bearing  of  this  reason,"  I  have 
added,  "  is  obvious.  Marriage  is  designed  to  per- 
petuate the  human  race,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is 
rendered  necessary  by  man's  liability  to  death ;  in  a 
state,  consequently,  in  which  none  could  die,  a  con- 
dition the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  death  would  be  both  a  redundance  and 
an  incongruity."  p.  6. 

I  confess  I  took  it  for  granted  that  in  this  matter 
I  was  right,  because  I  found  myself  to  be  of  the 
universal  opinion.  Least  of  all,  in  this  contro- 
versy, did  I  imagine  myself  vulnerable  here.  And 
this  pleasing  idea  was  confirmed  by  my  friend  Mr. 
White,  who,  in  his  Reply,  takes  no  objection  to  this 
statement,  but  makes  it  his  own.  He  says  that  the 
words,  "Neither  can  they  die  any  more,"  were 
introduced  by  our  Lord  "to  account  for  the  fact 
that,  in  the  world  of  bliss,  the  system  of  marriage 
will  be  dispensed  with.  The  inhabitants  being 
immortal,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supplying  a  void 
made  by  the  ravages  of  death,  as  is  the  case  on 
earth."  Reply,  p.  12. 

Mr.  Morris,  however,  shows  us  all  to  be  in  the 
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wrong,  by  a  simple  reference  to  Gen.  iii.  28,  and 
21 — 24.  He  is  clearly  right  in  his  statement,  that 
marriage  was  an  institution  of  God  for  the  solace  of 
man,  and  for  the  multiplication  of  mankind,  in  a 
condition  not  characterized  by  either  sin  or  death.  I 
frankly  acknowledge  my  error,  and  my  thoughtless- 
ness. Doubtless,  as  marriage  had  once  a  use  in  a 
deathless  condition  of  man,  so,  imless  prevented  by 
some  other  cause,  it  might  have  again. 

I  am  happy  in  feeling,  however,  that  this 
correction  does  no  injury  to  my  general  argument 
I  have  only  to  say  that  the  declaration,  "Neither 
can  they  die  any  more,"  instead  of  constituting  (as 
before  alleged)  a  reason  for  the  absence  of  marriage, 
is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the 
deathless  existence  of  the  parties  to  whom  it  refers, 
and  every  thing  else  stands  as  before.  All  that 
remains  is,  that  my  two  antagonists  appear  the  one 
directly  contradicting  the  other,  and  so  involved  in 
"  a  pretty  little  quarrel"  between  themselves. 

Mr.  Morris  concludes  his  book  with  a  stroke, 
which,  if  it  had  been  as  effective  as  it  is  clever, 
would  have  precluded  the  necessity  of  all  else  that 
he  has  written. 

"  I  now  return,"  says  he,  "to  Mr.  ELinton's  question 
'  Who  will  live  for  ever  V  And  having  borne  it  to  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  I  have  received  an  infallible  response," 
p.  31. 

The  whole  of  this  marvel  is,  that  Mr.  Morris  has 
found  in  one  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  (John  vi.  58,) 
the  words,  "  shall  live  for  ever  ;"  and  he  quotes  that 
passage  as  an  answer  to  my  question,  thus : — '*  Ht 
tiMt  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  fob  eveb." 

Now,  whether  this  is  or  is  not  an  answer  to  my 
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question,  must  be  determined  by  the  answer  to  an- 
other question,  namely,  whether  the  phrase,  to  "  live 
for  ever,**  is  used  in  both  cases  in  the  same  sense. 
If  I  speak  of  living  for  ever  in  one  sense,  and  the 
scripture  quoted  speaks  of  it  in  another,  no  real 
answer  to  my  question  can  be  supplied  by  it.  Now, 
not  only  is  this  the  fact,  but  Mr.  Morris  knew  it  to 
be  the  fact,  as  the  4th  page  of  his  pamphlet  clearly 
proves.  "It  should  here  be  observed,"  says  he, 
*'  that  the  future  life  which  he  [Mr.  Hinton]  ascribes 
to  man  is  a  life  as  independent  of  resurrection  as  it 
is  superior  to  death.  .  .  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
is  the  immortality  revealed  in  the  scriptures."  Why 
then  did  he  bring  a  text  of  scripture  in  reply  to  me  ? 
This  is  either  inexcusable  thoughtlessness,  or  it  is  so 
playing  with  words  as  to  trifle  with  truth.  Poorly 
does  it  sustain  the  pretension,  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  deemed  rather  sanctimonious 
than  devout,  of  "having  borne"  the  question  "to 
the  feet  of  Jesus." 

In  another  place  Mr.  Morris  aims  at  my  conclu- 
sion a  different  blow,  which,  if  it  might  be  regarded 
as  saccessful,  would  also  supersede  the  necessity  of 
any  further  argumentation. 

"  It  was  morally  impossible,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Son 
of  God  should  have  affirmed  of  the  wicked,  that,  when 
they  had  once  died,  they  were  incapable  of  dying  any 
more.  For  he  himself  has  declared  that  they  shall  come 
forth  to  the  *  resurrection  of  damnation,'  and  we  know 
that  the  result  of  this  will  be  the  infliction  of  ^  the 
second  death'  in  the  '  lake  of  Are ;'  and  that  that  inflic- 
tion will  take  effect  on  all  who  are  '  not  found  written  in 
the  book  of  life.'  But  our  Lord  has  promised  saying — 
<  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
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life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God ;'  and 
he  '  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death.' "  p.  23.* 

Here  the  author  starts  off  from  the  passage  before 
him,  and,  launching  forth  into  a  large  question 
which  is  elsewhere  under  discussion,  quietly  assumes 
the  whole  of  it.  *'  We  know,"  says  he,  that  '  the 
second  death*  will  be  the  extinction  of  the  wicked ; 
and  therefore  it  is  "  morally  impossible"  that  Christ 
should  have  said  they  cannot  die  a  second  time. 
Suppose  now  that  I  were  to  say — I  know  that  no 
man  is  to  die  a  second  time,  and  therefore  it  is 
*'  morally  impossible"  that  the  second  death  should 
mean  the  extinction  of  the  wicked ;  would  not  this 
be  an  argument  equally  legitimate,  and  equally 
conclusive  ? 

I  shall  now  exhibit  the  method  in  which  the 
author  specifically  combats  my  main  position. 

After  an  extended,  and  somewhat  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  subject  in  his  own  way,  he  thinks  he 
shuts  me  up  to  the  following  dilemma : — 

"1.  As  men  of  ordinary  understanding,  the  Pharisees 
were  incapable  of  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
apart  from  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  allowing  *the  indulgence  of  the 
sensual  appetites'  to  be  a  part  of  that  same  '  future  life.' 

"  2.  The  Sadducees  were  mentally  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving that  any  hjrpothetical  question  relating  to  the 
laws  of  marriage  could  hopelessly  clog,  or  in  any  unfa- 
vourable sense  affect,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  from 
which  the  sensuous  nature  of  man  was  excluded  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  body. 

"  3.  It  was  an  absolute  and  eternal  impossibility  with 

•  This  argument  is  substantially,  and  almost  verbally,  repeated 
at  the  foot  of  page  29 . 
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our  Lord,  ever  to  have  conceived  such  an  answer  as  our 
author  has  described,  and  on  which  he  has  reasoned.'* 
p.  15. 

These  great  guns  fire  heavy  shot,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly do  terrible  execution  if  they  hit  the  mark. 
Let  us  examine  this  question. 

True  as  these  propositions  are  in  themselves,  their 
intended  bearing  on  me  arises  wholly  out  of  a  suppo- 
sition that  I  have  grafted  sensual  appetites  on  a  disem- 
bodied life.  This  piece  of  thoughtless  absurdity  the 
author  repeatedly  imputes  to  me,  and  upon  the 
assumed  correctness  of  this  imputation  his  reasoning 
exclusively  rests.  If  it  be  true,  I  have  been  guilty 
of  folly,  even  to  infatuation,  and  I  deserve  to  be 
laughed  out  of  the  field  of  controversy  for  ever ;  but 
I  ask  a  candid  audience  before  verdict  is  given 
against  me. 

The  author  prepares  for  this  attack  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  pamphlet,  in  the  following  ob- 
servations : — 

"According  to  the  established  meaning  of  terms,  to 
live  is  to  exist.  The  terms  life  and  existence  are  equiva- 
lent. They  are  thus  regarded  by  our  author.  Perpetual, 
intelligent  existence,  apart  from  moral  and  experimental 
considerations,  he  holds  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words 
'live  for  ever.'  This  he  holds  to  be  their  meaning  in 
the  scriptures."  p.  1. 

Observing  only  in  passing,  that  to  live  is  not 
simply  to  exist,  but  to  exist  in  a  certain  manner,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  "  perpetual  intelligent 
[or  conscious]  existence "  is  the  sense  in  which  I 
used  the  words  "live  for  ever"  in  the  title  of  my 
pamphlet;  but  I  certainly  do  not  hold,  and  I  have 
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never  given  any  reason  for  its  being  supposed  that 
I  hold,  this  "  to  be  their  meaning ^^  that  is,  tbeir  ovX}} 
meaning,  "m  the  scriptures.*'  Mr.  Morris  has  produced 
no  proof  of  this,  and  I  feel  confident  that  he  cannot 
produce  any.  He  seems  to  have  assimied,  without 
sufficient  reflection,  that  there  is  only  one  sense  in 
which  the  word  life  is  to  be  imderstood  in  the  scrip- 
tures, and  thence  to  have  concluded  that  the  sense 
which  is  evident  in  my  question  must  be  universally 
attached  by  me  to  it.  He  ^vill  readily  allow,  how- 
ever, on  second  thought,  (or  if  he  doubt,  I  refer  him 
to  Mr.  Dobney  for  satisfaction,)  that  in  the  scriptures 
life  may  be,  and  is,  used  in  several  senses,  of  which 
intelligent  or  conscious  existence  may  be  held  to  be 
one  without  extinguishing  the  rest. 

Having  thus  erroneously  got  the  idea  that  I  hold 
"  perpetual  intelligent  existence ''  to  be  the  scriptural 
meaning  of  living  for  ever,  the  author  advances 
another  step  in  p.  4,  by  observing  that  the  future  life 
which  I  ascribe  to  man,  is  "independent  of  resurrec- 
tion." Now  this  is  a  very  inaccurate  statement.  The 
future  life  which  I  ascribe  to  man  is  conscious  ex- 
istence after  death,  in  a  disembodied  state  while  the 
body  remains  under  the  power  of  death,  but  re-embo- 
died at  and  after  the  period  of  the  resurrection;  a 
view  with  which  I  believe  nothing  that  I  have  written 
is  inconsistent.  Yet  Mr.  Morris  represents  me  as 
maintaining  "  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  the  sense 
of  a  disembodied  immortality"  p.  10,  and  passim.  I 
look  in  vain  for  a  shadow  of  proof  of  this  palpable 
misunderstanding. 

With  this  mistaken  view  of  my  conception  of 
man's  future  life,  the  author  completes  his  attack 
by  saying,  "  Mr.  Hinton's  idea  of  a  future  life  must 
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here  be  borne   in  mind.     This  he   attributes  to  the 
Sadducees"  p.  9. 

That  I  could  not  have  knowingly  pursued  such  a 
course  as  this,  must  be  evident  from  its  manifest 
absurdity;  the  only  thing  possible  is,  that  by  the 
use  of  ill- adapted  words  I  may  have  inadvertently 
laid  myself  open  to  the  imputation  of  it.  What, 
then,  have  I  said?  Let  the  reader  pardon  me,  in 
such  a  case,  for  transcribing  the  following  portion  of 
my  pamphlet. 

"  The  interrogatory  framed  by  the  Sadducees  related, 
we  are  told,  to  Hhe  resurrection.'  There  is  reason  to 
doubt,  however,  whether  this  conveys  the  whole  case. 
It  is  true  that  the  members  of  this  sect  did,  as  we  are 
here  informed,  *  deny  that  there  was  any  resurrection,' 
but  it  is  known  also  that  they  denied  much  more  than 
this.  From  the  testimony  of  Josephus  it  appears  that, 
as  a  philosophical  school,  they  were  the  materialists  of 
that  age,  not  allowing  the  soul  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
or,  consequently,  to  be  capable  of  existence  separate  from 
the  body.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  informs  us  that  they  said 
*  there  was  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit,' 
Acts  xxiii.  8.  With  them,  consequently,  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  was  identical  with  that  of  a  future  exist- 
ence. If  there  was  a  resurrection,  there  was  of  course  a 
future  life ;  and  if  there  was  a  future  life,  there  must  in 
their  view  be  a  resurrection,  since  according  to  them, 
there  could  be  no  future  life  but  in  the  body.  The 
question  framed  by  the  Sadducees  must,  therefore,  in  all 
propriety  be  held  to  relate  generally  to  the  subject  of  a 
future  life,  rather  than  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body." — ^p.  5. 

It  is  evident  from  this  extract  that  I  have  not 
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attributed  to  the  Sadducees  my  idea  of  a  future  life 
at  all,  since  that  involves  a  disembodied  condition 
until  the  period  of  the  resurrection ;  but  that  I  have, 
on  the  contrary,  spoken  of  the  future  life  in  their 
own  sense  of  it,  namely,  as  a  life  in  the  body. 

Repudiating  altogether  what  Mr.  Morris  has  as- 
cribed to  me,  I  have  a  right  to  hold  myself  exempt 
from  the  bearing  of  the  arguments  which  he  has 
constructed  on  this  basis,  and  to  say  that  his  heavy 
shot  have  been  fired  into  a  sand-bank.  What  my 
reasonings  are  worth  on  the  groimd  on  which  they 
really  stand,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  tried  by  him. 

Mr.  Morris  had  no  real  occasion  for  naisimder- 
standing  me ;  an  assertion  which  may  be  with  the 
more  confidence  believed,  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
White  has  not  received  an  impression  similar  to  his 
own.  This  gentleman  is  far  from  wanting  in  acute- 
ness  and  sagacity ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  would  have  lost  such  an  advantage  over  me  in 
argument,  had  it  been  fairly  presented  to  him. 

Mr.  Morris  directs  his  strenuous  opposition  against 
that  part  of  my  pamphlet,  in  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  application  to 
mankind  universally  of  the  clause,  "  For  all  live 
unto  him,"  by  a  consideration  of  the  import  of 
God's  adopted  title,  "  The  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob."  The  ground  I  have  taken 
is,  that  this  name  may  be  understood  in  either  a 
spiritual  or  a  carnal  sense,  the  connexion  here  de- 
termining it  to  a  carnal  one;  the  author  contends 
that  it  must  be  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense,  univer- 
sally and  exclusively,  p.  16,  et  seq. 

Three  of  his  reasons  are  framed  on  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  carnal,  too  glaringly  inapplicable 
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for  him  to  have  supposed  for  a  moment  that  it  was 
in  my  contemplation.     Thus  he  says : — 

"  1.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  incorrect  to  speak  of 
God,  who  is  spirit,  as  capable  of  sustaining  a  carnal 
relation  to  any  of  his  creatures. 

"  2.  Even  if  this  were  possible,  and  God  had  at  any 
time  sustained  such  a  relation  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  it  must  have  ceased  with  the  days  of  their  j^A. 

"  4.  Had  the  divine  title  been  originally  intended  to 
denote  a  oamaL  relation,  it  would  not,  according  to  our 
author's  views  of  a  future  life,  have  been  correctly  em- 
ployed as  an  argument  to  prove  the  existence  of  men 
who  are  no  longer  in  the  body."    p.  17. 

It  is  enough  for  me  here  to  say,  that  I  did  not  use 
the  word  carnal  in  the  sense  in  which  the  author 
has  understood  it.  He  speaks  of  a  carnal  relation 
in  the  physical  sense;  in  which  sense  if  I  had 
spoken  of  it,  I  should  certainly  have  done  a  thing 
not  only  incorrect,  but  absurd.  The  sense  in  which 
the  phrase  was  used  is,  I  think,  fairly  to  be  gathered 
from  that  to  which  it  is  antithetical,  namely,  "  a 
relation  spiritual  and  gracious."  Mr.  Morris,  with- 
out any  difficulty,  and  in  common  with  myself,  uses 
this  phrase,  not  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  moral  sense, 
the  word  gracious,  indeed,  being  capable  of  no 
other.  It  is  consequently  fair,  and  no  more  than 
fair,  that,  by  the  force  of  antithesis,  the  word  carnal 
should  be  understood  in  a  moral  sense  also.  When 
Mr.  Morris  maintains  that  God's  relation  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  was  "  spiritual  and  gracious," 
he  means  that  God  loved  them  as  saints,  and  pur- 
posed to  confer  on  them  blessings  heavenly  and 
eternal ;  and  when  I  say  that  the  same  relation  was 
*'  carnal,"  I  mean  that  God  loved  them  as  men,  and 
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purposed  to  confer  on  them  blessings  secular  and 
temporal. 

I  do  not  doubt  whether  God  actually  did  love 
these  eminent  patriarchs  as  saints,  and  confer  upon 
them  heavenly  and  eternal  blessings;  but  I  cannot 
admit  that  this  is  intended  by  his  calling  himself 
their  God,  or  that  the  phrase,  to  be  a  God  to  a 
person,  denotes  a  relation  necessarily  spiritual  and 
gracious. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  sustain  my  view  by  assert- 
ing, what  I  conceived  would  be  readily  admitted, 
that  this  language  was  used  respecting  the  entire 
posterity  of  Abraham,  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  To  my  surprise,  however,  Mr.  Morris  writes 
as  follows : — 

"3.  It  is  true  that  when  Qod  declared  his  adopted 
name  and  memorial  to  Moses,  he  was  about  to  interpose 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  posterity  of  the  deceased  patri- 
archs, but  the  relation  expressed  by  that  appellation  was 
not  said  to  include  this  posterity.  At  no  period  of  their 
history  were  they  included  therein.  They  were  delivered 
and  blessed  for  their  ^fathers'  sakes/  and  by  virtue  of 
promises  made  to  their  fathers ;  but  the  relation  of  God 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  declared  to  Moses,  was 
never  extended  to  their  entire  posterity,  '  according  to 
the  flesh.'  "    p.  17. 

That  the  relation  which  God  declared  himself  to 
hold  towards  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  (that, 
namely,  of  being  a  God  to  them,)  when  he  spoke 
to  Moses  from  the  bush,  was  not  at  that  time  said  to 
include  their  posterity,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  that 
"at  no  period  of  their  history  they  were  included 
therein,"  is  an  assertion  which,  if  my  memory  serves 
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me,  the  scriptures  will  contradict.     But  let  us  refer 
to  the  record. 

Gen.  xvii.  7,  8.  "  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their 
generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God 
unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  ;  and  I  will  give  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou 
art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting 
possession  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God." 

Deut.  xxix.  10,  13.  "  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you 
before  the  Lord  your  God  .  .  .  that  thou  shouldest  enter 
into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into  his  oath, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with  thee  this  day ;  that 
he  may  establish  thee  to  day  for  a  people  unto  himself, 
and  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as  he  hath  said 
unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob." 

To  my  inquiry — "  If,  indeed,  the  covenant-relation 
was  confined  to  the  godly  part  of  this  posterity,  by 
what  title  did  the  remainder  inherit  Canaan  ?"  the 
author  thus  replies  : — 

"  5.  It  is  true  that  God  made  a  legal  covenant  with 
the  Israelites  when  he  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  but  this  they  immediately  broke  ;  consequently, 
they  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  purely  by  virtue  of 
the  promises  made  to  their  fathers,  and  to  subserve  the 
ulterior  purposes  of  grace."  p.  18. 

Very  true :  but  how  came  "  the  promises  made 
to  their  fathers"  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  children, 
unless  they  were  included  in  the  covenant  to  which 
those  promises  appertained  ? 

^  6.  The  history  of  the  three  primitive  patriarchs,"  the 
author  continues, ''  makes  it  manifest  that  the  covenant* 
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title  by  which  it  pleased  Qod  to  make  himself  known  to 
them,  and  which  he  afterwards  declared  to  Moses,  was^ 
and  is,  pre-eminently  expressive  of  calling,  and  promise, 
and  grace.*' 

I  answer — The  history  of  the  Israelitish  nation 
"  makes  it  manifest,  that  the  covenant-title  whereby 
it  pleased  God  to  make  himself  known  to  them" 
does  not  necessarily  convey  any  idea  of  spiritual 
blessings. 

''7.  This  name  and  memorial  of  God,"  says  Mr. 
Morris,  "  is  shown  to  be  exdibdvdy  one  of  covenant  and 
of  grace,  and  to  denote  exdudvdy  a  relation  that  is 
spiritual,  heavenly,  and  eternal" 

The  passage  here  referred  to  is  Heb.  xi.  9,  10,  13, 
16 ;  concluding  thus — "  but  now  they  desire  a  better 
country,  that  is,  an  heavenly ;  wherefore  God  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,  for  he  hath  provided 
for  them  a  city."  All  that  this  passage  shows  is 
that  the  language  of  God  to  the  patriarchs  is  capable 
of  an  application  to  spiritual  things,  but  this  cannot 
be  maintained  to  be  its  exclusive  meaning,  in  the  face 
of  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  similar  language  was 
applied  to  the  whole  nation  of  Israel. 

"  8.  In  addition  to  all  this  evidence,"  says  the  author 
finally,  "  in  proof  of  the  spiritual  and  gracious  character 
of  the  relation  to  which  our  Lord  appealed,  the  same 
apostle  has  shown  beyond  question  that  the  relation 
which  God  sustained  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
of  which  our  Lord  spoke,  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
restricted  to  the  spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  to  *  all '  the  children  of  Mth,  from 
Abel  to  the  end  of  time." 
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Reference  is  here  made  to  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Romans,  and  the  third  of  Galatians,  to  which  I  hope 
the  reader  will  turn,  as  this  is  not  the  place  for  an 
extended  commentary  upon  them.  No  doubt  can 
exist  that  the  apostle  is  there  speaking  of  God's 
covenant  with  Abraham  (he  says  nothing  about  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  however)  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  may 
appear  sufficiently  from  the  citation  of  one  verse : — 
**  Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises 
made.  He  saith  not,  and  to  seeds,  as  of  many ;  but 
as  of  one,  and  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ,**  Gal.  iii. 
16.  But  what  can  this  prove,  in  the  face  of  the  fact, 
that  promises  were  likewise  made  to  a  natural  seed, 
and  that  God  said  of  them  also,  *'I  will  be  their 
God?" 

The  author  speaks  of  "  all  this  evidence  in  proof 
of  the  spiritual  and  gracious  character  of  the  relation 
to  which  our  Lord  appealed,"  as  if  it  were  not  only 
ample,  but  redundant.  I  wish  to  do  justice  to  his 
arguments;  but,  to  my  mind,  he  has  brought  not 
a  single  atom  of  evidence  to  the  point. 

He  proceeds  to  notice  my  assertions,  "  that  God's 
covenant  relation  to  Abraham  was  only  accidentally 
in  our  Lord's  contemplation,"  and  *'  that  any  other 
case  of  a  substantially  similar  kind  would  have 
been  equally  conclusive."  He  says,  it  is  evident 
that  I  have  here  pushed  my  argument  **  to  an  ex- 
tremity ;"  but  whither  must  his  have  led  him,  when 
he  could  propose  to  try  mine  by  such  a  test  as  the 
following  ? 

"  It  is  true,"  says  he,  "  that  had  it  pleased  God  to 
have  adopted,  as  one  of  his  revealed  titles,  this  name, — 
*  the  God  of  Abel,  and  the  God  of  David,  and  the  God  of 
Daniel,'  an  appeal  to  the  relation  denoted  thereby  would 
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have  been  quite  conclusive  to  the  purpose  of  the  Lord's 
argument.  But  it  was  morally  impossible  that  he  should 
have  spoken  of  himself  as  the  God  of  Cain,  of  Eorah, 
and  of  Belshazzar.  Yet  the  reasoning  of  the  author 
would  appear  to  represent  even  this  as  possible,  and 
equally  conclusive."  p.  19. 

This  is  absolute  but,  of  course  unintentional,  mis- 
representation. My  language  is, — "  any  kind  of  re- 
lation on  God's  part  to  a  dead  man,  is  as  direct 
and  complete  a  demonstration  of  his  existence  as 
any  other;  one  of  anger  is  quite  as  conclusive  as 
one  of  love,"  p.  11.  I  am  as  sensible  as  Mr.  Morris, 
that  God  could  not  have  called  himself  *'  the  God 
of  Cain,  of  Korah,  and  of  Belshazzar,"  expressive 
as  I  hold  that  name  to  be  of  a  relation  benign, 
although  not  spiritual :  but  it  is  surely  possible  that 
he  might  have  declared  himself  to  be  angry  with 
them ;  and  my  argument  is,  that  this  would  have 
proved  their  existence,  as  conclusively  as  his  avowing 
a  benign  relation  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
establishes  theirs.  Has  he  any  thing  to  urge 
against  this  ? 

The  author  falls  immediately  into  another  miscon- 
ception of  me. 

"  Putting  aside,  then,  the  mere  accident  of  the  be- 
nignant character  of  God's  relation  to  Abraham,"  says 
he,  so  far  quoting  my  own  words,  "  he  [Mr.  Hinton]  has 
constructed  his  reasoning  on  a  denial  of  the  principle, 
that  any  such  benignity  is  included  in  the  declared 
relation  of  being  '  a  God  to  a  person.'  "  p.  19. 

And  against  this  notion  he  proceeds  elaborately 
to  argue.  Now,  so  far  from  any  where  denying  that 
"  the  relation  of  being  a  God  to  a  person"  includes  no- 
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thing  benign,  I  have,  by  implication,  strongly  affirmed 
it.  What  I  have  done  is  to  distinguish  between  two 
kinds  of  benignity,  as  directed  towards  two  aspects 
of  character,  and  manifested  in  bestowing  two  classes 
of  benefits,  a  distinction  easy  in  conception,  and  clear 
in  fact.  A  relation  is  not  necessarily  *'  spiritual  and 
gracious"  because  it  is  benign.  God  is  declared  to 
be  "  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil/'  Luke 
vi.  35. 

The  idea  opposed  by  Mr.  Morris  being  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  me,  I  may  pass  without  further 
notice  the  reasonings  which  are  directed  against  it, 
and  thus  close  my  rejoinder  to  this  part  of  his  reply. 
Having  adverted  to  the  principal  arguments  by 
which  Mr.  Morris  endeavours  to  drive  me  from  my 
position,  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  that  which 
he  himself  has  taken. 

In  common  with  Mr.  White,  he  affirms  that  the 
question  of  the  Sadducees  related  to  the  righteous 
only,  but  he  does  not  place  his  affirmation  on  the 
same  ground.  He  lays  the  stress  of  proof  on  an 
assertion  that  the  word  resurrection  was,  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord,  familiarly  used  in  a  restricted 
sense,  and  as  referring  to  the  righteous  only.  Rea- 
soning from  such  an  assertion,  however,  evidently 
requires  that  the  word  resurrection  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  passage  under  consideration,  and  not 
be  superseded,  as  I  have  proposed,  by  another 
phrase,  future  life.  On  this  ground,  accordingly, 
the  author  makes  a  determined  stand,  pp.  7,  9 ;  and 
here  I  will  first  meet  him. 

Having  quoted  me  to  the  efiect  that  the  rendering 
of  am^Tadii  by  future  life^  instead  of  resurrection^ 
"  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  either  the  etymology 
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or  the  use  of  the  term,'*  he  proceeds  to  examine 
these  two  sources  of  evidence.  Etymology  he  can- 
didly admits  to  be  in  my  favour,  but  ''  established 
usage,''  he  says,  "  governs  etymology."  We  have 
accordingly  a  list  of  all  the  places  in  which  dva<(ra6ii 
occurs  in  the  scriptures,  with  this  single  remark, — 
*'  Established  usage  is  thus  seen  to  govern  etymo- 
logy, and  to  prove  the  correctness,  and  even  the 
necessity,  of  the  word  resurrection  in  every  instance 
in  which,  by  our  translators,  it  is  employed."  And 
so  Mr.  Morris  settles  the  question,  without  any  ex- 
amination whatever  of  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion, or  any  notice  of  the  authorities  I  have  quoted 
for  my  view.  Were  he  Aristotle  himself,  the  ipse 
dixit  method  of  proof  could  hardly  be  better  exem- 
plified. 

I  cannot  let  him  off,  however,  so  easily.  If  he 
will  not  grapple  with  Dwight,  Campbell,  Macknight, 
Hammond,  and  Heinsius,  all  whose  names  appear 
in  my  support  at  p.  5  of  my  pamphlet,  (although 
Mr.  Morris,  as  though  he  did  not  read  the  foot- 
notes, strangely  says  that  I  have  "  taken  for  granted** 
my  own  correctness,)  I  must  compel  him  to  a  little 
skirmish  on  the  spot. 

Contending  as  he  does  for  the  word  resurrection 
in  opposition  to  the  phrase  future  life,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  he  takes  it  in  its  strict  sense,  as  de. 
noting  the  act  of  rising  from  the  dead.  Now  I  ask 
him,  if,  with  this  meaning  of  the  word  resurrection, 
the  passage  can  possibly  be  understood  ?  "  In  the 
resurrection  whose  wife  of  them  is  she  ?  " 

It  is  but  a  very  short  time  that  the  act  of  rising 
from  the  dead  can  be  supposed  to  occupy,  perhaps 
but  "  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;"  but,  whether  longer 
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or  shorter,  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that,  during 
that  process  itself,  any  degree  of  concern  could  be 
felt  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  The  very  origina- 
tion of  the  question  supposes  the  actual  rising  from 
the  dead  to  be  past,  and  the  parties  to  exist  in  the 
state  which  ensues  upon  it. 

This,  which  is  so  obvious  in  itself,  is  unequivo- 
cally put  by  the  critics.  So  Macknight, — "  There- 
fore in  the  resurrection — here  the  word  evidently 
signifies  a  future  state  simply."  And  he  refers,  in 
further  proof,  to  the  phraseology  of  Mark,  who 
says,  "  In  the  resurrection,  when  they  shdU  rise^^  or 
shall  have  risen ;  where,  if  resurrection  do  not  refer 
to  the  future  life,  it  is  altogether  tautological.  Even 
Bloomfield,  who  is  not  disposed  to  concur  in  Camp- 
bell's proposed  alteration  of  the  rendering,  uses  the 
following  language :— "  There  seems  little  doubt  but 
that  the  expression  oLvdarattig  rStv  vix^uv,  or  avdara^tg 
simply,  as  here,  denoted  in  common  acceptation,  not 
only  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  the  survival 
of  the  soul,  i.  e.  a  future  life.  The  Sadducees,  in 
fact,  held  the  doctrines  of  what  is  now  called  ma- 
terialism. Throughout  the  whole  of  this  narration, 
dvdifratfig  rSiv  vsx^m  plainly  denotes  the  restitution  of 
bodies  and  their  conjunction  with  souls;  so  that 
marriages,  &c.,  might  exist,  as  the  Pharisees  main- 
tained, whose  opinion  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
especial  purpose  of  the  Sadducees  to  expose  to 
derision." 

It  being  thus  necessary  that  the  word  resurrection 
should  be  imderstood  in  the  sense  of  future  life,  Mr. 
Morris's  assertion  that  it  was  used  with  a  restriction 
to  the  righteous  evidently  cannot  be  persisted  in; 
since  such  a  use  of  it  must  imply  that  the  righteous 
only  have  a  future  life,  which  is  false. 
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But  without  availing  myself  of  this  conclusion,  I 
will  take  as  it  stands  Mr.  Morris's  singular  hypo- 
thesis (for  it  is  no  more)  that  the  word  resurrection 
in  scripture,  whether  expressly  limited  or  not,  "  is 
always  understood  as  identical  with  the  eternal  life, 
or  immortality,  of  the  saints  of  God,*'  p.  28.  The 
proofs  adduced  are  as  follows : — 

"1.  In  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  .  .  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked  is  passed  over  in  silence,  excepting  in 
one  instance  (Dan.  xii.  2)."  Ihid. 

Even  if  this  were  so,  this  one  instance  violates  at 
the  outset  the  alleged  imiversality  of  the  author's 
rule.  But  it  is  not  so,  as  may  appear  from  a  passage 
referred  to  by  the  author  himself  in  the  following 
paragraph  ;  Isaiah  xxvi.  ver.  14,  compared  with 
ver.  19.     The  verses  are  as  follows : — 

Ver.  14.  "They  are  dead,  they  shall  not  live;  they 
are  deceased,  they  shall  not  rise." 

Ver.  19.  "Thy  dead  shall  live;  my  deceased,  they 
shall  arise." — Lowth, 

These  verses,  if  literally  applied,  as  the  author 
wishes,  would  prove  that  the  wicked  would  have 
no  resurrection,  which  is  false.  But  they  are  not 
applicable.  "  The  deliverance  of  the  people  of 
God  from  a  state  of  the  lowest  depression,"  says 
Lowth,  "  is  here  explained  by  images  taken  from  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  And  the  metaphor  evi- 
dently rests  on  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  well  known  passage, 
Job  xiv.  14,  15,  where  the  question  is — "  If  a  man 
[not  a  righteous  man]  die,  shall  he  live  again  ?  " 

"  2.  The  resurrection  of  the  riglueoua  was  emphatically 
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*  the  promise,'  and  *  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  unto 
the  others,'  Acts  xxvL  6."  p.  28. 

I  want  proof  of  this.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
passage  referred  to  by  the  author  to  favour  his 
opinion,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Paul's  words 
are  these : — 

"  And  now  I  stand  and  am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the 
promise  made  of  God  unto  our  fathers,  unto  which  pro- 
mise our  twdve^  tribes  .  .  .  hope  to  come  .  .  .  Why 
should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you  that 
God  should  raise  the  dead  ?  "  Acts  xxvi.  6—8. 

In  like  manner,  when  Paul  was  before  the  council, 
his  language  was,  "  Of  the  hope  and  resurrection 
of  the  dead  am  I  called  in  question,"  Acts  xxiii.  6. 
And  when  before  Felix,  he  said,  "  I  have  hope 
toward  God,  which  they  themselves  also  allow, 
that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of 
the  Just  and  unjust^^  Acts  xxiv.  15.  I  take,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Morris's  assertion  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  was  "  the  hope  of  the  promise  made 
unto  the  fathers,"  to  be  not  only  without  evidence, 
but  contrary  to  evidence.  This  hope  was  clearly  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

That  the  resurrection  "  held  a  prominence  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  faithful  of  former  dispensa- 
tions," which  the  author  next  affirms,  may  be  true, 
but  it  proves  nothing. 

"  The  destiny  of  the  wicked,"  the  author  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  "is  frequently  contrasted  with  the  eternal  life 
of  the  righteous,  especially  in  the  Psalms  and  the 
prophets."  p.  28. 

No  doubt,  and  with  great  justice ;  but  what  has 
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this  to  do  with  the  resurrection,  which,  as  we  know 
from  Daniel,  was  then  held  to  be  common  to  both  ? 

"  3.  The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  was  left  unnoticed 
by  our  Lord,  when  (according  to  the  sixth  chapter  of 
John)  he  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life,  and 
spoke  of  the  resurrection  *at  the  last  day'  (John  vi. 
27—58,  particularly  verses  39,  40.)"  p.  29. 

To  these  the  author  might  have  added  ver.  54, 
which  may  be  given  as  a  sample  of  the  whole : — 
"  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood 
hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day."  In  all  the  verses  Christ  is  speaking  of  the 
happiness  of  believers  in  him,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  he  could  have  introduced  any  reference  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  wicked,  or  how  the  omission  of 
such  reference  in  such  a  connexion  can  illustrate  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  word.  Our  Lord  may  easily  be 
understood  to  be  speaking  of  a  happy  resurrection 
here,  because  he  w.as  speaking  of  persons  whose 
character  would  make  their  resurrection  happy. 
There  is  high  critical  authority,  however,  for  be- 
lieving that  the  declaration,  "  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day,"  should  be  taken  metaphorically,  as 
referring  to  the  Jinal  blessedness  of  the  righteous. 

"The  resurrection  of  the  wicked"  "is  also  passed  over 
in  silence,"  the  author  proceeds,  "  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
in  his  argumentative  discourse  on  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  1  Cor.  xv."  Ibid, 

I  know  that  this  opinion  generally  prevails,  but 
I  have  never  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported  ;  the  assertion  of  it  here, 
consequently,  is  of  no  weight  with  me.    If,  however, 
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the  fact  were  so,  it  would  only  show  that,  in  discussing 
a  subject  which  had  both  a  bright  and  a  dark  side, 
the  apostle  preferred  taking  his  illustrations  from 
the  most  pleasing  sources.  It  cannot  be  safe  to 
argue  from  such  a  fact  to  the  use  of  the  term  re- 
surrection. 

"And  further,"  continues  the  author,  "the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked  is  always  doctrinally  stated  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  righteous."  p.  29. 

This  may  be  granted ;  but  what  is  it  to  the  pur- 
pose ? 

"  4.  The  phrase,  the  resurrection,"  the  author  proceeds, 
"was  well  imderstood  and  familiarly  used  in  the  days  of 
oar  Lord  in  a  restricted  sense,  as  denoting  that  of  the 
righteous.  It  was  thus  used  in  a  hopeful  and  consolatory 
manner  by  Martha,  and  was  responded  to  by  our  Lord 
when  he  said,  ^I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.' 
John  xi.  24—26."  Ibid. 

The  words  of  Martha  respecting  Lazarus  are,  "  I 
know  that  he  shall  rise  again  at  the  last  day."  That 
she  speaks  *'  in  a  hopeful  and  consolatory  manner," 
is  true;  this,  however,  is  not  because  the  word 
resurrection  itself  implied  happiness,  but  because 
she  was  contemplating  the  resurrection  of  a  good 
man. 

"And  that  it  was  commonly  and  familiarly  used  in 
this  restricted  sense  by  the  Jews  in  those  days,"  he 
continues,  "  is  manifest  from  the  language  of  Paul  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  before  Agrippa,  and  also  in  his  dis- 
course with  the  Jews  at  Rome,  Acts  xxiiL  6 ;  xxvL  6 — 
8 ;  xxviiL  20."  Ibid, 

All  these  passages  but  the  last  have  been  just 
quoted  at  length,  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  turn  back 
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to  them.  The  last  has  no  reference  to  the  resurrec- 
tion at  all.  "  For  the  hope  of  Israel,''  says  Paul,  "  I 
am  bound  with  this  chain.**  The  reference  is 
beyond  doubt  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

"  Again,"  says  this  persevering  reiterator,  "  the  phrase, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  was  used  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Christian  church  with  a  restricted  reference  and  ex- 
clusive application  to  the  righteous  (1  Cor.  xv.  21,  42 ; 
Phil.  iii.  10,  11) ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  with  this 
restricted  application  it  was  both  well  understood  and 
familiarly  used  in  those  days."  p.  29. 

If  any  thing  is  "  obvious,"  it  is  that  a  writer  who 
is  compelled  to  eke  out  his  argument  by  so  frequent 
a  reiteration  of  his  opinion  is  in  sad  lack  of  proofs, 
1  Cor.  XV.  has  already  been  considered.  Phil.  iii. 
10,  11  reads  as  follows: — "That  I  may  know  him 
and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship 
of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable  imto  his 
death,  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,"  Here  I  admit  Paul  to 
be  aspiring  after  a  happy  resurrection,  such  a 
resurrection  as  his  Master  s,  whose  sufferings  also  he 
was  sharing  in  his  Master's  spirit ;  but  this  sense 
does  not  arise  out  of  the  term  resurrection,  but  is 
brought  to  it  by  the  context. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Morris,  and  I  think  he  has 
totally  failed  to  establish  his  position.  The  reader 
must  judge  between  us  on  this  matter ;  but,  should 
he  be  of  my  opinion,  he  will  clearly  see  that  the 
author's  intended  inference  fails  with  his  premises. 
His  attempted  argument  is  this  : — In  the  scriptures 
the  resurrection  "  is  always  understood  as  identical 
with  the  eternal  life,  or  immortality,  of  the  saints ; " 
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therefore  both  the  question  of  the  Sadducees  re- 
lating to  the  resurrection,  and  the  answer  of  our 
Lord  to  that  question,  referred  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  saints  only.  The  premises,  however,  not 
being  correct,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn.  It 
remains,  therefore,  that  the  Sadducean  interrogatory 
may  still  be  regarded  as  having  related  to  the 
resurrection  generally;  and  if  so,  then  also  our 
Lord's  reply  may  be  regarded  as  of  equal  latitude, 
since  Mr.  Morris  is  good  enough  to  approve  and 
adopt  the  reasons  I  have  given  for  taking  the  answer 
to  be  of  the  same  scope  as  the  question,  p.  30. 

In  addition  to  the  general  argument  I  have  now 
examined,  and  "  found  wanting,"  Mr.  Morris  avails 
himself,  not  unnaturally,  of  the  phrases  in  our 
Lord's  reply  which  apparently  favour  a  restricted 
application  cf  it.  p.  20  et  seq. 

With  respect  to  these,  he  says  that  I  have 
"  engaged  in  criticism  to  add  strength  to  my  defence'^ 
This  is  a  mistake.  I  have  engaged  in  criticism  to 
relieve  my  position  from  the  bearing  of  language 
apparently  adverse  to  it ;  and  for  nothing  more.  It 
is  enough  for  me  to  have  shown  that  the  phrases  in 
question  may  he  understood  in  a  sense  not  contra- 
dictory to  me ;  the  author,  if  he  effects  any  thing  to 
his  purpose  in  this  department,  must  show,  not 
merely  that  they  may^  but  that  they  must^  be  under- 
stood in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  meaning 
I  have  assigned  to  the  whole  passage.  Should  he 
not  do  this,  he  proves  nothing  in  the  case ;  since 
words  which  may  be  understood  consistently  with 
two  views  cannot  establish  either. 

(1.)  "  They  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to 
obtain  that  world." 
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Here  the  author  admits  the  correctness  of  my 
remarks  on  the  verh  rv^;^av«^  to  obtain^  but  objects 
to  "  the  application"  of  them.    He  says  — 

'*  The  word  isoi indefinite  meaning,  and  hence  maybe 
nsed  to  denote  what  might  he,  or  happen;  but  it  is 
capable  of,  and  has  received,  a  definite  application  in  the 
true  meaning  o^  to  obtain*'  p.  20. 

No  doubt :  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  used  in  either 
sense,  and  consequently  it  can  prove  nothing  for 
him,  or  against  me. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  verb  xara^tSoii ;  in 
reference  to  which  he  goes  over  again  the  ground 
which  I  have  trod  before  him,  annexing  a  list  of  ex- 
amples of  the  words  a|/o;  and  avd^iog^  as  well  as 
a§/w;  and  ava^icntg.  All  this,  however,  adds  nothing 
to  the  proof;  my  observation,  drawn  from  high 
critical  authority,  and  supported  by  it,  being,  that 
the  verb  xara^i6u,  in  the  passive  voice,  drops  the  idea 
of  worthiness  found  in  its  other  forms.  Against  this 
the  author  brings  nothing  but  his  own  assertion, 
leaving  as  impregnable  the  distinguished  names  of 
Castalio  and  Schleusner,  of  Suidas  and  Scapula. 

2.  "  Are  equal  unto  the  angels,^* 

Here  again  the  author  admits  the  correctness  of 
my  criticism,  and  of  my  rule  that  "the  point  of 
similarity"  intended  by  the  use  of  the  word  IcfdyyiXog 
"  is  always  to  be  suggested  and  determined  by  the 
connection."  Against  limiting  the  similarity  in  this 
case  to  the  facts  that  they  "neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,"  and  that  they  "  cannot  die  any 
more,"  however,  he  reasons  as  follows  :— 

"  This  argument  would  have  been  of  force,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  a  disembodied  human  immortality  had  been 
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previously  and  independently  eBtablished  in  our  Lord's 
reply.  But  thus  far  in  the  narrative  no  evidence  of  any 
immortality  is  found,  not  even  that  of  the  righteous. 
We  axe  therefore  bound  to  conclude,  first,  that  our  Lord 
used  no  such  argument;  and  secondly,  that  his  assertions 
were  not  made  in  reference  to  the  author's  doctrine  of  a 
disembodied  life."  p.  22. 

I  have  given  the  italics  in  this  extract  as  they  are 
marked  by  Mr.  Morris ;  and  from  them  it  appears 
that  he  makes  a  distinction  between  a  declaration  of 
immortality  and  evidence  of  it.  Up  to  the  time,  he 
tells  us,  when  our  Lord  said  "  they  are  like  angels," 
he  had  produced  "  no  evidence  of  any  immortality." 
He  had  indeed  said,  "Neither  can  they  die  any 
more;"  but  this  was  ^^rnere  assertion"  and  not  evi- 
dence, and  could  not  "establish"  any  thing.  I 
confess  my  surprise  at  this  representation.  Mr. 
Morris  then  holds  that  our  Lord's  declaration  of  a 
doctrine  is  no  evidence  of  it !  If  it  were,  he  would 
admit  that  my  limitation  of  hdyyfXog  is  just !  Have 
I  need  to  say  any  thing  in  support  of  it  after  this  ? 

The  author,  however,  proceeds  to  give  his  own 
view,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  phrase  UdyyiXoQ — angel-like,  or  on  a  par  with 
angels — ^is  expressive  of  a  spiritual  state  of  existence, 
similar  to  that  of  the  angels  of  God.  These  were  created 
spiritual  beings,  and  physically  incapable  of  procreation. 
In  this  respect  the  raised  saints  of  God  will  be  similar 
to  angels.  For,  though  in  *  the  resurrection'  they  will  be 
re-embodied,  they  will  thenceforth  be  as  incapable  of 
marriage  as  they  will  be  of  corruptibility  and  death." 
p.  23. 

(1.)    If,  by  "the   angels  of  God,"  the   author 

z  2 
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means  the  holy  angels,  as  distinguished  from  the 
fallen,  he  is  on  slippery  ground.  All  the  angels 
were  surely  created  spiritual,  that  is,  incorporeal 
beings,  those  who  "  kept  not  their  first  estate "  as 
well  as  the  rest ;  and  as  the  fall  of  these  unhappy 
ones  cannot  have  made  any  physical  difference  in 
them,  they  must  be  spiritual,  that  is,  incorporeal,  still. 
To  be  like  angels  "  in  this  respect,"  consequently,  is 
as  truly  to  be  like  devils,  who  are  fallen  angels,  as 
to  be  like  holy  angels  "  that  are  in  heaven." 

(2.)  No  reason  appears  why  the  author  should 
restrict  likeness  to  angels  "in  this  respect"  to  "the 
raised  saints  of  God.*'  From  the  limitation  itself 
one  might  think  it  was  the  author's  opinion  that 
the  raised  wicked  would  be  "  capable  of  marriage,** 
especially  as,  from  other  places,  it  appears  that  he 
does  hold  them  to  be  capable  of  corruption  and 
death.  Whether  he  would  allow  this  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  I  think  the  inference  to  be  a  millstone  about 
the  neck  of  any  statement  from  which  it  can  fairly 
be  drawn.  Why,  since  incapacity  of  procreation 
characterizes  alike  angels  and  devils,  may  it  not  be 
deemed  a  point  of  likeness  to  angelic  nature  attri- 
butable both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ? 

"  But  it  had  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  either  the 
Pharisees  or  the  Sadducees,"  the  author  goes  on  to  say, 
"  to  conceive  of  this  change  from  that  which  is  natural 
to  that  which  is  spiritual,  *  For  the  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  (Jod.'  2  Cor.  ii.  6, 
11.  And  from  this  moral  cause  arose  the  Phansean 
notion  of  the  '  indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites*  in  the 
re-embodied  state  of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous, 
and  also  the  Sadducean  notion  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  was  ^hopelessly  clogged*  by  a   question 
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relating  to  certain  hypothetical  marriages  imder  a  sta- 
tute of  Moses.  But  even  naJturail  men  can  apprehend 
the  distinction  and  contrast  denoted  by  '  that  which  is 
spiritual'  being  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  'that  which 
is  natural/  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  understand  that  the 
attributes  and  capabilities  of  the  latter  are  incompatible 
with  the  condition  of  the  former.    Hence  the  Saddu- 

C5EAN  DIFFICULTY  WAS   FULLY  SOLVED  BY  THE  STATEMENT 

OF  OUR  Lord."  p.  23. 

The  last  sentence  is  marked  emphatically,  not  by 
the  author,  but  myself ;  and  it  is  so  marked  for  the 
purpose  of  at  once  indicating  my  sense  of  the  atten- 
tion of  which  it  is  worthy.  To  be  at  last  shown  the 
maimer  in  which  "the  Sadducean  difficulty  was 
clearly  solved  by  the  statement  of  our  Lord,"  will 
be  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  and  gratifying  ; 
and  I  invite  the  reader  s  attention  to  this  passage, 
while  I  apply  my  own.  What,  however,  do  we  find 
in  it?  First,  a  statement  that  the  misconceptions 
of  both  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  respecting  the 
future  state  sprang  from  a  "moral  cause;"  and 
secondly,  an  assertion  that,  notwithstanding  all  their 
grossness,  they  were  still  capable  of  understanding 
so  much  as  this,  that,  when  "that  which  is  spiritual" 
is  spoken  of  as  opposed  to  "  that  which  is  natural," 
it  denotes  "  that  the  attributes  of  the  latter  are  in- 
compatible with  the  condition  of  the  former." 
"  Hence" — that  is,  because  these  stupified  sensualists 
had  yet  this  gleam  of  common  sense  left  in  them — 
"  HENCE  the  Sadducean  difficulty  was  fully  solved 
by  the  statement  of  our  Lord!"  Verily,  I  wish 
some  one  would  solve  for  me  the  Herculesm  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  Mr.  Morris.  If  there  is  any 
other  meaning  in  the  passage  I  cannot  find  it;  nor 
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can  I  find  any  reason  why  the  passage  itself  occurs 
where  it  does,  namely,  in  a  critique  on  the  word 
ittayytKog, 

(a.)  "  1%e  children  of  Ood :  vhi  hod:*  Here  the 
author  undertakes  to  maintain  that  the  phrase  uih; 
tfgoD  (child  of  God)  denotes  universally  and  exclu- 
sively, a  state  of  spiritual  privilege. 

For  this  purpose  he  adduces  in  the  first  instance, 
a  list  of  the  places  where  it  occurs,  in  all  of  which, 
excepting,  of  course,  for  the  present,  the  passage 
under  review,  I  admit  that  it  has  the  meaning 
he  contends  for.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
thete  is,  not  only  no  conclusiveness,  but  no  weight, 
in  this  fact  as  an  argument.  If  there  be  any  weight 
in  it,  it  must  lie  in  this  idea,  that  the  term  v}hg 
contains  in  itself  a  sentiment  of  spiritual  benignity ; 
for  dihg  evidently  does  not  convey  any  such  sentiment 
You  may  as  readily  say  Ix^i^^  &eov,  as  vshg  ©goD — an 
enemy  of  God,  as  a  child  of  God.  But  that  xtihg  does 
not  Contain  such  a  sentiment  is  manifest  from  its 
other  uses :  thus  we  have  it  from  the  lips  of  Paul — 
T/g  Aia^oXov — Thou  child  of  the  devil ;"  and  in 
viol  rov  crovri^ov,  children  of  the  wicked  one." 
The  truth  is,  that  the  relation  indicated  by  vihg,  in 
this  metaphorical  use,  is  primarily  one  of  similarity, 
the  secondary  idea  of  benignity  having  preference 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  more  appropriate.  So  "  child 
of  the  devil"  indicates  a  moral  resemblance,  and 
"  child  of  God  "  in  many  places  denotes  the  same. 
There  is'  no  necessity,  however,  to  restrict  the  re- 
semblance intended  to  a  moral  one.  In  the  passage 
before  us  it  may  very  naturally  be  understood  of  a 
physical  one,  that  is,  of  incorruptibility,  and  the 
exigency  of  the  passage  is  fully  satisfied  if  it  be 
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80  understood.  Thus  Bloomfield :  —  "By  sons  of 
God  are  meant  those  who  are  like  Godj  that  is,  in 
immortality." 

Mr.  Morris,  in  p.  26,  admits  that  in  the  phrase, 
"  the  children  of  God,"  "  similarity  is  included ;"  but 
he  maintains  it  to  be  ''a  similarity  founded  on 
spiritual  origin  and  fiHation,"  and  he  refers  in  support 
of  his  idea  to  the  familiar  passages  which  speak  of 
believers  as  '*  bom  of  God."  All  that  I  have  occasion 
to  say  in  reply  is,  that  this  is  not  necessarily  so. 
It  is  on  the  ground  of  a  mere  resemblance  in  fact 
that  men  are  called  children  of  the  wicked  one; 
and  this  is  full  warrant  for  regarding  a  resemblance 
in  fact  as  a  sufficient  idea  for  the  same  phrase  in 
the  passage  before  us. 

In  support  of  my  statement  that  the  phrase 
*'  children  of  God "  was  not  necessarily  to  be  taken 
as  indicating  a  spiritual  relation,  I  adduced  what  I 
called  the  "equivalent  phrase,"  "the  offspring  of 
God,"  from  Paul's  discourse.  Acts  xvii.  28.  On  this 
the  author  says— 

''But  he  did  not  employ  that  poetic  sentiment  as 
including  the  whole  human  race,  and  as  being  at  the 
same  time  equivalent  to  the  New  Testament  phrase, 
'  children  of  God.' ''  p.  25. 

The  author  mistakes  my  meaning.  I  did  not  say 
that  Paul  used  the  former  of  these  phrases  in  the 
customary  sense  of  the  latter.  I  took  the  phrases 
apart;  and  I  said  that  "offspring  of  God"  is  an 
equivalent  phrase  to  "  children  of  God."  I  cannot 
even  now  see  that  offspring  and  children,  or  yivog 
and  u/hg,  are  vety  different.  That  the  phrase  ymg 
0SOU  did  not  mean,  either  from  the  pen  of  Cleanthes 
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who  wrote  it,  or  from  the  lips  of  Paul  who  quoted 
it,  what  the  phrase  uhi  06oD  is  generally  used  to 
denote  in  the  New  Testament,  is  quite  true;  but 
this  is  the  very  circumstance  I  availed  myself  of. 
I  took  the  fact  that  ysvog  06oD  is  used  to  denote  a 
relation  not  spiritual,  as  warranting  the  supposition 
that  vhi  0£oD  might  be  used  to  denote  a  relation  not 
spiritual  likewise. 

Mr.  Morris  makes  some  extended  remarks  on 
Paul's  application  to  his  purpose  of  what  "  certain 
Ghreek  poets  "  had  said ;  to  the  effect,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  apostle  did  not  "  admit  the  existence,  su- 
premacy, and  creatorship  of  Jupiter ;"  and  on  the 
other,  that  ''both  Greek  and  Roman  poets  who 
flourished  before  Paul  preached  at  Athens,  had 
applied  the  terms, '  God,*  and '  Father,'  to  the  expanse 
of  the  heavens,  and  particularly  to  the  ether  of  the 
celestial  regions."  p.  25. 

"  By  this  means,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  we  attain  to  an 
accurate  conception  of  what  certain  Greek  poets  intended 
by  the  phrase — '  For  we  are  his  offspring ;'  and  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  all  this,  and  much  more,  was  known 
to  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  turned  the  admission  of 
those  same  poets  to  the  account  of  both  his  theistical 
and  Christian  argument.  "  p.  26. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  then,  let  the  reader  still 
judge,  whether  the  phrases  "  children  of  God  "  and 
"  offspring  of  God  "  are,  or  are  not,  equivalent ;  for 
this  is  all  that  I  have  said,  or  have  to  say,  about  the 
matter. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  observing,  however,  that 
the  author  has  done  great  injustice  to  Cleanthes,  by 
identifying  him  with  the  writers  whom  he  has  de- 
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scribed.  *'  With  respect  to  the  Hjrmn  of  Cleanthes," 
says  Bloomfield,  "it  is  by  Doddridge  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be,  beyond  comparison,  the  purest  and 
finest  piece  of  natural  religion  extant  in  all  anti- 
quity; and  it  contains  (he  adds)  nothing  unworthy 
of  a  Christian,  nay,  he  had  almost  said,  of  an  inspired 
writer.'**  For  the  reader  s  satisfaction  on  this  point, 
I  subjoin  an  English  metrical,  yet  literal,  translation 
of  it,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Bunnell 
Lewis,  Esq.  the  classical  tutor  at  Stepney  College. 

HYMN  OF  CLEANTHES. 

Hail  !  Thou  most  glorious  of  immortals,  Jove, 
Who  bearest  many  names,  and  rulest  all 
For  ever  !  Nature's  Author,  who  with  Law 
Steerest  the  Universe.     For  'tis  most  due 
That  every  mortal  should  invoke  Thy  name, 
For  we  thine  olFspring  are,  endowed  ¥nth  speech 
Alone  of  all  that  live,  and  'walk  the  earth.* 
Thee  will  I  sing,  and  ever  hymn  thy  might; 
Thee  all  the  world,  revolving  round  the  earth. 
Obeys,  and  willing  follows  where  thou  lead'st  ; 
Thy  hands,  alUconquering,  wield  subservient  flames, 
Two-edged,  fiery,  ever-living  bolts, 
While  universal  Nature  dreads  the  shock ; 
Thou  guidest  general  Reason,  through  all  space 
Diffused,  pervadmg  great  and  lesser  lights  ; 
So  mighty  art  Thou,  King  supreme  o'er  all. 
There  is  no  deed  on  earth  without  Thee,  God, 
Nor  in  the  hea>only  vault,  nor  in  the  sea. 
Save  what  the  wicked  in  their  folly  do. 
Thou  rulest  the  unruly,  and  dost  make 

*  Cleanthes  was  a  Grecian  philosopher  of  the  Stoic  school, 
the  successor  of  Zeno,  and  so  eminent  as  to  be  caUed  by  Cicero 
<*  the  &ther"  of  the  sect.  He  flourished  300  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

z  5 
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Th'  nnlorely  lov'd,  bo  blending  good  and  evil 

That  one  eternal  reason  dwells  in  all. 

But  this  the  baser  sort  of  mortals  shun; 

For  they — unhappy,  though  in  quest  of  bliss — 

Nor  see,  nor  hear,  God*s  universal  law, 

Which,  rightly  followed,  happiness  bestows. 

Their  graceless  souls  rush  on  to  difierent  ends ; 

Some  seek  for  glory  in  unholy  strife. 

To  devious  paths  of  gain  some  turn  aside, 

Others  to  luxury  and  sensual  joys. 

Lord  of  the  lightning  !  Jove  enthron'd  in  clouds  ! 

All-bounteous,  save  firom  baneful  ignorance. 

Disperse  it  from  our  souls,  give  us  to  know 

Thy  righteous  purposes  that  steer  the  world. 

Thus  honoured,  we  in  turn  will  pay  to  Thee 

Honour  and  song  incessant,  as  becomes 

Mortals  ;  for  this  is  highest  privilege 

Alike  to  gods  and  men,  in  righteousness 

Ever  to  sing  the  imiversal  Law. 

(4.)  "  Children  of  the  resurrection." 

On  this  phrase  I  had  written  as  follows : — ''  If 
this  phrase  be  taken  as  it  is,  it  cannot  be  made  to 
mean  more  than  '  persons  raised  from  the  dead ; ' 
the  sense  in  which  the  critics  generally  take  it.  Or 
if,  in  accordance  with  the  observations  already  made, 
I  render  it  '  children  of  the  future  life,'  the  result  is 
the  same;  it  means  persons  who  have  entered  on 
the  future  life."  And  the  author  remarks  in  these 
terms : — 

"  Now  by  this  mode  of  reasoning,  and  the  two-fold 
change  of  terms  and  of  tense  on  which  it  is  founded,  the 
statements  put  forward  involve  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing consequences:  either  they  serve  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  they  go  to 
affirm  that  the  resurrection  must  be  understood  meta- 
phorically, and  is  already  past."  p.  27. 
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Mr.  Morris  is  good  enough  to  disown  all  thought 
of  really  imputing  to  me  either  of  these  opinions ; 
but  he  presses  them  upon  me  as  fair  inferences* 
Let  us  see  whether  they  are  so  or  not. 

My  reasoning,  he  says,  is  founded  on  "  a  two- 
fold change ; "  one  "  of  terms,"  and  another  "  of 
tense." 

The  change  of  terms  is,  of  course,  that,  instead  of 
using  the  term  resurrection,  I  use  the  phrase  future 
life. 

But  what  is  the  change  of  tense  ?  Undoubtedly,  I 
have  spoken  in  the  present  tense,  and  this  is  the 
circumstance  from  which  Mr.  Morris  seems  to  have 
drawn  his  inference ;  for  his  argimient  is,  that  since 
I  speak  in  the  present  tense,  while  the  resurrection 
is  future,  my  statement  implies,  either  that  there 
will  be  no  resurrection,  or  that  it  is  already  past. 

In  speaking  in  the  present  tense,  however,  I  have 
effected  no  change.  Let  the  passage  itself  witness  : 
— "  Neither  can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are 
equal  imto  the  angels ;  and  are  the  children  of  God, 
heing  children  of  the  resurrection.**  It  was  in  the 
present  tense,  therefore,  that  the  Lord  himself  spoke ; 
and  if  the  pernicious  opinions  inferred  are  in  conse- 
quence chargeable  upon  any  one,  it  is  upon  Him. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Morris  will  now  see  differently ;  but 
what  apology  can  he  make  for  his  carelessness,  in 
allowing  himself  to  determine,  without  looking  at  his 
bible,  that  because  the  first  verb  was  in  the  future 
tense,—"  they  which  %haU  he  accounted  worthy  to 
obtain  that  world,"— every  following  verb  must  be 
so  too  ? 

He  further  says,  that  the  phrase  of  Heinsius 
which  I  have  quoted,  u/d/  rhi  dwpidKfiug,  shows  the 
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incorrectness  of  my  rendering  avdtrratfig  by-  futwre 
life.  His  argument  is,  that  the  prefix  cUveSi  denotes 
repetition,  but  that  the  phrase  future  life  does  not 
admit  of  the  idea  of  repetition,  p.  27. 

If,  however,  the  idea  of  repetition  is  to  be  \)ery 
tenaciously  insisted  upon  wherever  the  prefix  ai't^  is 
found,  the  word  i/^mCTCLCii  must  no  longer  be  applied 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  has  yet  to 
take  place  certainly  for  the  first  time.  Both  it  and 
ava^KAKftg  are,  on  this  ground,  much  more  appHcahle 
to  the  future  life;  which,  if  not  verbally,  yet  sub- 
stantially, hets  the  idea  of  repetition,  inasmuch  .as  to 
live  hereafter  will  be  to  live  again. 

The  last  effort  which  the  author  makes  to  shut  me 
up  to  his  conclusion,  is  on  the  ground  that  the 
phrase,  "  children  of  the  resurrection,"  is  a  Hebraism 
involving  the  idea  of  moral  character. 

"  It  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
words,    *8on   of   perdition,'  *  children    of   wrath,'  and 

*  children  of  disobedience ;'  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  words,  *  children  of  Belial,'  *  children  of  pride,'  and 
'children  of  iniquity.'  In  several  marginal  readings 
which  I  have  verified,  it  is  found  in  the  words  '  children 
of  death,'  and  is  rendered  in  the  texts,  *  worthy  to  die,' 

*  shall  surely  die,'  and  '  appointed  to  death ;'  by  which 
rendering  the  true  meaning  of  this  class  of  Hebraisms  is 
given  and  made  manifest."  p.  28. 

Now  I  admit  that,  in  some  instances,  this 
Hebraistic  form  of  expression  has,  in  the  words  of 
the  author,  "moral  character"  as  the  basis  of  its 
use;  but  I  maintain  that  this  is  by  no  means  its 
uniform  or  essential  import.  On  looking  a  little 
further  into  the  bible,  we  shall  find  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  this.   What  will  the  reader  say,  for  example, 
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to  Isa.  V.  1 : — "  My  well  beloved  hath  a  vineyard 
in  a  r)ery  fruitful  hilir  margin^  "the  horn  of  the  son 
ofoiir  Or  to  Zech.  iv.  14:  "These  are  the  two 
anointed  ones  (margin,  ^  sons  of  oW)  that  stand 
by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth?"  Or  what  will 
he  say  to  an  instance  occurring  in  the  very  passage 
under  examination,  and  therefore  close  under  Mr. 
Morris's  eye — ^^  the  children  of  this  world  T^  Even 
where  character  is  indicated,  there  is  very  often  no 
implication,  as  Mr.  Morris  affirms,  of  desert,  or  des- 
tiny. The  phrases,  "  children  of  pride"  and  "  children 
of  iniquity ^'^  which  are  specimens  of  a  large  class, 
denote  only  the  actual  viciousness  of  the  parties  to 
whom  the  appellation  is  applied,  and  thus,  as  I  have 
said,  merely  "  state  a  fact  in  the  Hebrew  form." 
There  is  ample  warrant,  therefore,  for  taking  the 
phrase  "  children  of  the  resurrection"  to  denote,  not 
persons  who  deserve  to  he  raised,  but  persons  who 
toill  he  raised,  from  the  dead. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  the  whole  of  the 
author's  critical  remarks.  The  gist  of  them  is,  that 
the  phrases  employed  are  most  naturally  to  be 
regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  righteous :  but  this 
was  in  the  outset  admitted  by  myself,  and  the  proof 
of  it,  however  elaborate  or  complete,  is  nothing  to 
his  purpose.  It  is  my  opponent's  business  to  affirm, 
and  to  prove,  that  the  terms  in  question  must 
necessarily  be  so  understood,  towards  which  Mr. 
Morris  has  effected  nothing. 

All  the  principal  arguments  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Morris  having  now  received,  as  I  hope,  due 
attention,  it  remains  for  me  to  notice  those  minor 
topics  which  occur  in  passages  scattered  through 
his  pamphlet. 
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In  one  of  these  the  author  brings  to  light  the 
following  pernicious  sentiments,  as  involTed  in  my 
applying  universally  the  words,  "  neither  can  they 
die  any  more,"  and  holding  all  men  to  be  in  this 
respect  "  similar  to  God.*' 

"  Two  sentiments  involving  grave  consequences/'  he 
says,  "  are  thus  maintained :  namely,  first,  that  all  men, 
the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous,  are  exempt  and 
secure  from  the  infliction  of  '  the  second  death  ;*  and 
secondly,  that  the  constittUumal  immortality  of  all  men 
admits  of  a  just  comparison  with  the  esaewtial  im- 
mortality of  God."  p.  26. 

Mr.  Morris  has  framed  his  reference  to  **the 
second  death,"  as  though  he  took  it  to  be  an 
admitted  point  that  such  an  issue  awaits  the  wicked; 
but  he,  of  course,  knows  that  it  is  a  disputed  one, 
which,  instead  of  being  adapted  to  prove  any  thing, 
requires  to  be  itself  proved. 

As  to  constitutional  and  essential  immortality, 
while  it  is  evident  that  in  some  respects  they  difier, 
it  is  not  less  evident  that  in  some  respects  they 
agree.  They  are  diverse  modes  of  a  common 
subject,  immortality;  and  while  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  bring  them  into  comparison  in  the  point  in 
which  they  differ,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in 
comparing  them  in  the  point  in  which  they  are  alike. 
If  God  is  not  liable  to  death,  man,  if  he  also  be  not 
liable  to  death,  may  properly  be  said  herein  to  be 
like  God,  although  in  the  mode  of  being  so  there 
may  be  this  difference,  that  God  is  so  essentially, 
and  man  only  constitutionally. 

Another  morsel  of  criticism  turns  up,  in  the 
following  words :— 
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"The  word  rendered  'world'  in  the  passage  under  the 
author's  notice  is  alutv,  and  indicates  a  future  Aac,  and 
not  a  present  locality.  It  is  there  used  in  contrast  with 
the  present  and  continuous  a^e  of  human  history,  in 
flesh  and  blood.  And  the  words  rendered  '  neither  can 
they  die  any  more,'  affirm  of  the  *  children  of  God,'  who 
are  the  *  children  of  the  resurrection,'  that  thenceforth 
they  are  possessed  of  an  endless,  that  is  of  an  indissoluble 
and  indestructible  life,  and  that  death  will  be  to  them  a 
physical  impo&siMiityy  p.  23. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  extract,  the  reader  finds 
nothing  but  an  assertion  of  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
which,  of  course,  he  will  not  mistake  for  argument. 
The  former  part  of  it  introduces  a  new  topic, 
requiring  notice.  It  is  a  critique  on  the  word  di^^ 
which,  is  rendered  "  world,**  and  which  Mr.  Morris 
says,  *'  indicates  a  future  age,  and  not  a  present 
locality." 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  why  the  author 
has  volunteered  this  specimen  of  critical  acumen,  in 
which  I  see  no  bearing  on  the  argument.  But  let 
us  test  its  correctness.  Aiitv^  he  says,  "  indicates  a 
FUTURE  ageJ*  I  turn  to  Schleusner,  as  the  lexico- 
grapher nearest  my  elbow,  and  find  as  follows : — 
"  Ai^v,  a  certain  space  of  time,  longer  or  shorter,  past, 
PRESENT,  OR  FUTURE,  a  Complete  period,  accommo^ 
dated  to  the  nature  of  the  things  spoken  o/!"  So  much 
for  Mr.  Morris's  accuracy  as  a  critic.  That  a/Av  does 
not  mean  a  place^'-OT,  as  he  has  it,  "  a  locality* — 
every  schoolboy  knew  before  it  was  announced  by 
the  author ;  nor  is  it  supposed  to  do  so,  when,  as  in 
our  version,  it  is  rendered  world.  When  applied  to 
any  state  of  human  existence,  it  denotes  the  com- 
plete period  of  its  duration;    and  thence,  by  an 
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analogy  not  remote,  it  comes  to  signify  the  objects 
in  the  midst  of  which,  together  with  the  place  in 
which,  that  period  of  human  existence  is  passed. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  full  meaning  of  the 
popular  term,  world.  But,  if  the  author  prefers  it, 
the  term  aiojv  may  be  taken  strictly.  "  The  children 
of  this  (a/cov)  period  of  human  existence  marry  and  are 
given  in  marriage;  but  they  which  shall  be  ac- 
counted worthy  to  obtain  that  (eudiv)  period  of  human 
existence  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage." 
To  what  purpose,  however,  is  all  this  criticism?  What 
service  is  rendered  to  the  author  by  it?  What 
injury  does  it  occasion  to  me  ?  To  me,  certainly,  it 
rather  affords  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  places  in 
simple  and  naked  opposition  the  two  great  periods 
of  human  existence,  and  so  exhibits  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  congruity  of  understanding  the  whole 
passage  in  relation  to  mankind  at  large. 

In  the  course  of  his  pamphlet  Mr.  Morris  fre- 
quently brings  against  me  a  charge  which  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice,  that,  namely,  of 
'*  changing  the  tense  of  the  entire  subject  from  the 
future  to  the  past  and  present,"  and  so  changing 
the  idea.  For  my  own  vindication  I  have  only  to 
repeat  that  I  have  nowhere  "  changed  the  tense," 
but  have  in  all  cases  taken  it  as  it  stands  in  the 
passage  itself. 

Since,  however,  Mr.  Morris  is  so  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  and  mischief  of  "  changing  the  tense," 
let  me  be  permitted  to  ask  him  why  he  himself  has 
done  it.  Here  is  the  fact.  Our  Lord's  words  are, 
"  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses 
showed  at  the  bush,  ...  all  live  unto  him."  And 
this  is  the  author's  comment : — 
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"We  are  thus  allowed  to  think  of  a  truth  'full  of 
immortaUtj/  because  it  speaks  to  our  hearts  of  the 
*  sure  and  certain  hope  of  resurrection  to  eternal  life  ;* 
and  tells  us  that  with  '  Gk>d,  who  quickeneth  the  dead, 
and  calleth  those  things  which  be  not  as  though  they 
were,'  the  resurrection  is  regarded  as  though  it  were 
already  accomplished."    p.  15. 

This  is  a  palpable  and  undeniable  change  of  the 
tense  from  the  present  to  the  future.  Christ  says, 
"  the  dead  are  raised  ;**  Mr.  Morris,  that  they  lotll 
be  raised;  Christ  says  that  "all  live;"  Mr.  Morris, 
that  they  will  live  hereafter.  Will  my  reprover 
justify  this  ? 

But  here  is  a  change,  not  of  the  tense  only,  but  of 
the  meaning  also.  Taking  the  verbs  as  Christ  uttered 
them,  that  is,  in  the  present  tense,  his  language 
declares  the  existence  at  that  time  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  common  with  all  the  dead; 
changing  the  tense,  with  Mr.  Morris,  to  the  future, 
this  fact  entirely  disappears,  and  we  are  informed  of 
nothing  but  the  far  distant,  though  certain,  event  of 
the  resurrection,  the  dreary  blank  of  present  non- 
existence being  filled  up  only  by  the  foreknowledge 
of  Him  who  "  calleth  things  which  are  not,  as 
though  they  were  ! ".  What  would  Mr.  Morris  have 
said  to  me  if  I  had  done  this  ? 

In  page  12,  the  author  notices  my  assertion  that 
the  Sadducees  "  denied  that  there  was  any  future 
life,*  and  pithily  calls  it  "  a  posttdatum  of  a  most 
gratuitous  kind."  It  is  not  appropriate  to  such  a 
place  as  this  to  enter  at  large  into  the  subject  thus 
mooted ;  but  let  the  reader  allow  me  to  present  to 
him  the  following  short  extract  from  Macknight : — 
"  Of  all  the  opinions  professed  by  the  Sadducees, 
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that  which  distingtdshed  them  most  was  their  deny- 
ing the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  hy  consequence  the  e^stence  of  spirits,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  future  state"*  If 
he  has  access  to  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  the  note 
on  Matt,  xxii.,  23,  will  amply  reward  his  perusal, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  insert ;  an  abstract  of  it  is  given 
by  Bloomfield. 

Again,  the  author,  noticing  my  assertion  that  the 
Pharisees  '*  allowed  the  indulgence  of  the  sensual 
appetites  to  be  a  part  of  the  future  life,"  says, 
curtly,  "  We  are  not  credibly  informed  that  the 
Pharisees  allowed,  or  were  capable  of  allowing, 
what  the  author  supposes,"  p.  9.  Let  the  reader 
then  hearken.  "  Josephus,"  says  Bloomfield,  (on 
Matt.  xxii.  28,)  '*  compares  the  Pharisaical  opinions 
of  the  sort  of  felicity  to  be  ei^oyed  in  the  life  to 
come,  to  those  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  Fortu- 
nate Isles."  Now,  of  the  delights  of  the  Fortunate 
Isles  "  the  indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites " 
was  the  sum  and  substance. 

Having  quoted  me  as  follows,—"  The  interroga- 
tory framed  by  the  Sadducees  related,  we  are  told, 
to  the  *  resurrection  ;*  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  this  term  conveys  the  whole  case,**— 
Mr.  Morris  says  :— 

"  For  reasons  which  are  of  force  in  his  own  mind^  the 
author  thus  questions  the  completeness  of  the  inspired 
narrative.*'  p.  5.  And  again, — "This  information  has 
its  relative  value.  .  .  .  But  it  would  not  appear  to 
justify  a  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  inspired  statement. 
The  author  does,  however,  thus  doubt."    p.  6. 

•  Harmony  of  the  Gospels :  Jewish  Antiquities,  Disc.  i. 
chap.  3. 
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Far  from  it.  I  neither  "  question  the  complete^ 
ness,"  nor  "  doubt  the  accuracy,"  "  of  the  inspired 
narrative ;"  but  I  do  not  belieye  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  English  translation.  According  to  Mr.  Morris, 
our  authorized  version  is  infallible  ;  and  if  any  6ne 
should  presume  to  inquire  whether  ^atfp^a  (Acts  xii. 
4)  was  properly  translated  '*  Easter,"  he  would  be 
liable  to  objurgation  for  *'  doubting  the  accuracy 
of  inspired  statement ! " 

"  The  author  observes,"  continues  Mr.  Morris,  "  that, 
by  reason  of  the  mental  habits  of  the  Sadducees,  they 
held  that  *  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  identical 
with  that  of  a  future  existence  ;*  and  consequently  they 
reasoned  thus : — •'  If  there  was  a  resurrection,  there  was 
of  course  a  future  life ;  and  if  there  was  a  future  life, 
there  must  in  their  view  be  a  resurrection,  since,  accord- 
ing  to  them,  there  could  be  no  future  life  but  in  a  body.* 
We  have  no  authentic  information  that  the  Sadducees 
made  this  kind  of  reasoning  the  occasion  of  their  ques' 
tion  relative  to  the  resurrection ;  while,  if  they  did  thus 
reason,  their  reason  differs  widely  from,  and  is  in  con- 
trast with,  that  of  the  author."    p.  6. 

Mr.  Morris  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
words  he  has  quoted  from  me  were  intended  to 
express  the  reasoning  of  the  Sadducees.  They 
contain  my  own  reasoning  (from  which,  conse- 
quently, it  may  be  hoped  they  do  not  very  widely 
differ)  on  the  fact  stated  by  Josephus,  that  the  Sad- 
ducees did  not  "  allow  the  soul  to  be  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  or,  consequently,  to  be  capable  of  existence 
separate  from  the  body  ;'*  whence  I  infer,  by  the 
process  which  Mr.  Morris  has  extracted,  that  "  with 
them  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  identical 
with  that  of  a  future  existence."     If  there  be  any 
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thing  laudable  in  this  reasoning  having,  as  Mr. 
Morris  proceeds  to  say  it  has,  '^  some  striking  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  Paul 
on  the  subject  of  '  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,' " 
I  hope  he  will  give  the  credit  of  it  to  the  right 
party. 

The  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Morris  not  having  been 
'*  the  reasoning  "  of  the  Sadducees  at  all,  they  can- 
not, of  course,  have  been,  as  he  supposes  me  to 
say,  "  the  occasion  of  their  question  relative  to  the 
resurrection;"  neither  can  it  be  the  fact,  as  the 
author  alleges  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page 
(p.  6),  that,  because  I  suppose  them  so  to  have 
reasoned,  I  maintain  their  question  to  have  referred 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  My  reason  for 
affirming  that  their  inquiry  "  must  in  aU  propriety 
be  held  to  relate  generally  to  the  subject  of  a  future 
life,  rather  than  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,"  is  that  with  them  resurrection  and  future 
life  were  but  one  thing ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
whole  fact  should  be  had  in  view,  and  not  a  part 
of  it. 

Remarking  on  my  application  of  the  words, 
"  Neither  can  they  die  any  more,"  to  all  mankind, 
Mr.  Morris  says — 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  this  \&  the  immortality  revealed 
in  the  scriptures.  It  is  not  the  *  eternal  life'  which 
Christ  has  promised  and  secured  to  his  people."  p.  4. 

True,  Mr.  Morris ;  quite  true.  The  "  eternal  life 
which  Christ  has  promised  and  secured  to  his  peo- 
ple," is  not  at  all  the  thing  that  I  am  speaking  of. 
But  what  then  ?  Is  nobody  allowed  to  speak  of  any 
topic  but  this  ?      I  have  certainly  taken  the  liberty 
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(I  hope  it  is  a  pardonable  freedom),  of  speaking  of 
immortality  in  the  sense  of  a  natural  adaptation  of 
human  kind  to  endless  being,  which  is  quite  another 
thing,  no  doubt,  from  "  eternal  life,"  as  that  phrase 
is  appropriated  in  the  scriptures,  but  still  a  topic  of 
some  interest  and  importance.  Will  Mr.  Morris  not 
condescend  to  notice  it?  He  will.  He  is  "not 
aware,"  he  says,  that  this  immortality  is  "  revealed 
in  the  scriptures.*'  Of  what,  then,  is  Luke  xx.  36 
a  declaration  ? 

He  adds,  that  the  immortality  I  plead  for  "  bears 
some  resemblance"  to  that  of  *'  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  and  risen  Head  of  his  body  the  church."  p.  4. 

He  makes  this  out  by  quoting  a  passage  from 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
where  it  is  said  that  '*  Christ,  being  raised  from  the 
dead,  dieth  no  more;*'  and  he  annexes  to  this  a 
phrase  out  of  the  seventh  of  Hebrews — "  after  the 
power  of  an  endless  life.**  The  object  of  all  this 
labour  is  to  get  an  opportimity  of  saying,  that  "  the 
immortality  of  the  risen  Head  of  the  church"  was 
"  consequent  on  his  resurrection ;  "  whence  it  would 
appear  Mr.  Morris  would  infer,  that  the  immortality 
of  the  members  ought  to  be  so  too. 

But  in  what  sense  have  we  the  word  immortality 
here  used  ?  "  The  immortality  of  the  risen  Head  of 
the  church,"  can  mean  nothing  but  the  fact  of  his 
living  for  ever ;  for  in  no  other  sense  can  it  be  said 
to  have  been  "  conseqtient  on  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead."  His  immortality  in  the  sense  of  a 
natural  attribute  (the  sense  in  which  I  speak  of  it) 
clearly  was  not,  and  could  not  be  so.  If  in  this 
sense  Christ  was  immortal,  his  immortality  must 
have  been  as  independent  of  resurrection,  and  as 
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superior  to  death,  as  that  of  any  other  of  man- 
kmd. 

Mr.  Morris  remarks  on  my  reference  in  my 
Additional  Note  to  the  Greek  sophist,  Artemidorus, 
as  probably  ^'  reflecting  a  portion  of  the  Christian 
wisdom,  as  then  propagated  in  the  world,"  On  this 
be  says— ^  • 

^  But  Mr.  Hinton  has  not  considered  that  Artemidorus 
could  not  have  imbibed  that  portion  of  the  ^  Christian 
wisdom'  which  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  the  ^second 
death.' "  p.  6. 

If,  however,  "  the  doctrine  of  the  '  second  death'" 
w$re  a  "portion  of  'the  Christian  wisdom,'"  why 
might  not  Artemidorus  have  imbibed  this,  as  well  as 
any  other  portion  of  it  ?  So  far  as  his  language  may 
serve  to  show  what  was  then  disseminated  by  Chris- 
tian teachers,  it  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  "  the  doc- 
trine of  the  'second  death,*"  as  held  by  Mr.  Morris, 
was  wholly  unknown  to  them. 

In  pp.  30,  31,  the  author  notices  the  arguments 
of  my  fourth  section,  which  proceed  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  being  granted  that  the  words  of  our  Lord 
do  refer  to  the  righteous  only.  These  he  excuses 
himself  from  answering,  on  the  plea  that  they  "  have 
all  been  anticipated."  This  is  convenient,  and  the 
reader  will  judge  how  far  it  is  true.  Mr.  Morris, 
however,  exhausted  as  he  well  may  be  by  so  many 
painful  efforts,  is  roused  to  one  effort  more  by 
sympathy  with  Mr.  White,  whom  he  thinks  I  have 
treated  in  an  "ungenerous"  manner;  an  act  of 
literary  knight-errantry,  which  I  have  duly  noticed  i 
in  my  remarks  on  that  gentleman's  Reply.' 
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